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Universal 
Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes 


Draft Lugs 
Cast Steel Draft Arms or Sills 


Tandem Draft Gear 
REENFORCE- 
MENT 







Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25% 
(for old or new cars) 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO 


PANTASOTE 


The National Standard for car curtains and 
car upholstery. Twenty years’ service tests 
have established its superiority to any other 
curtain material. 


AGASOTE 


For car headlinings and interior trim. A 
homogeneous waterproof board of great 
density and tensile strength. It will not 
warp, blister or separate. 


FIREPROOF AGASOTE 


Non-conductive qualities of heat and cold 
make it peculiarly well adapted for head- 
lining and interior trim for steel fireproof 
passenger cars, entirely eliminating the dis- 
advantage of steel for interior trim and 
giving the appearance of wood finish. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


11 Broadway, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
797 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 








THE NATIONAL 
QUADRUPLE SHEAR YOKE 


For Passenger and Tender Service 


Pivot Pin in Quadruple Shear and remov- 
able from below. 


Either Coupler or Draft Gear may be readily 
removed separately without taking down both. 


THE NATIONAL MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 


Cleveland Chicago Indianapolis Toledo 
Sharon, Pa. Melrose Park, Hl. 
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SARCO Bituminous Putty SARTAC-Damp-Proofing 
SARCO 5-M Paint 


SARCO R. S. A. Specifications 
SARCO Refrigerator Compound SARCO Roof Cement 
SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 
Promptness—Service—Efficiency 
<Q> stanvard ASPHALT & RUBBER CO. 
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DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Chimneys 
Cast Iron Build 
Telephone Booths 


PAUL DICKINSON Inc., 3346 South Artesian Ave., Chicage 




















GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


ECONOMICAL—SYSTEMS OF MERIT—wILL NOT FREEZE 


VAPOR PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 


VAPOR AND PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS 


HOT WATER 
SYSTEMS 


ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR ALL SYSTEMS—VENTILATORS 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it nad been in continual service for twenty-four years. 








L. C. CHASE & CO. 
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Archer Wall Douglas, writing in the New York Tribune 
on “The Farmer’s New Vision,” says: “The farmer is the 
only producer who has really nothing 


The Fixed to say about the selling price of his 
Price for products and that is what is troubling 
o Product him now.” Surely transportation may 


be classed as a product, and certainly 
the producers of railroad transportation have really nothing 
to say about the selling price of this product. Mr. Douglas 
goes on to say: ‘The price of everything that he [the 
farmer| raises is determined principally by competition, 
local, national and world-wide, and by marketing facilities 
or the lack of them.” What would Mr. Douglas say if 
farmers’ prices had been reduced over a series of years by 
competition and then the department of agriculture had 
stepped in and without correcting upward any of the inequali- 
ties which the vagaries of competition had created, had 
clamped the lid down on any attempt of the farmers to 
increase the selling price of their product where changed 
competitive conditions would permit it. It is such an old 
story now, this taking out of the hands of the managers of 
railroads any say as to what the selling price of their products 
shall be, that writers on economic problems are in danger 
of forgetting it entirely. It is worth while, therefore, occa- 
sionally to point out the facts, especially when there is some 
unintentional evidence, such as this of Mr. Douglas’, as to 
how the other fellow would feel were he in like position. 





Men who deal directly with the cash of large corporations, 
railroads or industrials, are of necessity exact and exacting, 
Society of Rail- The duties of treasurers of different 
railroads vary somewhat, but one im- 

way Financial portant part of the work of all of 
Officers them is the settlement of balances or 

Toad companies. 


of accounts as between different rail- 

An immense amount of friction can be 

avoided in such settlements if there is a sympathetic under- 
standing between the officers of different roads. An asso- 
ciation such as the Society of Railway Financial Officers 
Cin perform two very important functions. By bringing 
the treasury officers of the different roads together at least 


once a year it can establish a basis of understanding and 
of co-operation in the settlement of accounts which could 
not possibly be obtained without personal acquaintanceship. 
It can also be the medium through which reforms in prac- 
tice can be accomplished. The first object is comparatively 
quickly attained, and good results are apparent to every 
member. The other object is far slower of attainment. Es- 
pecially is this true where some radical and far-reaching 
reform is aimed at, such as the clearing house plan for the 
settlement of inter-railroad balances, which has been advo- 
cated by T. H. B. McKnight, of the Pennsylvania Lines 
West, who was president of the Society of Railway Financial 
Officers during the past year. Slow, however, as the adop- 
tion of new methods may be, the fact that they are discussed 
formally in meetings of the society or informally among the 
members of the society at the annual meeting place, shows 
progress is being made. 


A shortage of cars is but one of many reasons for the present 
car shortage, according to the report of two inspectors for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission de- 


a tailed to investigate complaints regard- 


ing the conditions in Nebraska. The 
Car Shortage report is noted elsewhere. The in- 


spectors found plenty of evidence of 
car shortage; in fact, they reported that the conditions would 
probably get worse instead of better; but they also found a 
shortage of terminal facilities, of elevator capacity, of loading 
and unloading facilities and such a shortage of warehouse 
capacities that consignees are holding freight cars out of 
service and using them for storage. In other words, they did 
not try to place all the blame for the conditions on the rail- 
roads; they found that while the facilities of the railroads 
are inadequate for the unprecedented volume of traffic now 
moving, the shippers who are so loudly complaining about 
the railroads have also failed to provide themselves with the 
facilities necessary to handle their business. They not only 


failed to find evidence to substantiate the charges that the 
railroads are discriminating against the shippers of Nebraska, 
but they found that the railroads are doing the best they can 
and succeeding remarkably well under the circumstances; and 
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they even go so far as to suggest that if it were possible for 
the railroads to furnish more equipment, the business could 
not be handled as satisfactorily as it is being handled, because 
of the congestion that would result. The report says noth- 
ing about some of the reasons that might be mentioned as 
to why the railroads have not been able to increase their 
equipment and other facilities, but it gives an interesting 
recapitulation of the other reasons for the acuteness of the 
present situation, most of which are attributable to the great 
prosperity this country is experiencing as a result of the 
necessities of the warring countries of Europe. Probably 
most of those who are complaining about the car shortage 
would complain still more if conditions were such that the 
railroads had more cars than they needed at this season of 
the year, or if they were asked to pay freight rates high enough 
to enable the railroads to supply all the cars everybody 
wanted during the rush period. Shippers in many other 
states are charging the railroads with discriminating against 
their states in the distribution of cars. It might be interest- 
ing if the commission’s inspectors should render a similar 
report of investigations in the states surrounding Nebraska. 


THE STEEL MARKET 


HEN the railroads went into the iron and steel market 
for their 1916 requirements they were confronted with 
prices and delivery conditions so entirely different from those 
obtaining during the two preceding years that it seemed in- 
conceivable to most railway men that such conditions could 
continue indefinitely. The steel manufacturers on the other 
hand predicted further advances and it is now well estab- 
lished that there can be little improvement in the steel market 
from the standpoint of the purchaser for some time to come. 
While prices in general have not experienced any repeti- 
tion of the rapid advance of the previous year, the steel 
market during 1916 has been characterized by marked sta- 
bility accompanied by small but steady increases. Structural 
shapes advanced between March, 1915, and March, 1916, 
from $1.15 per 100 Ib. to $2.25, and the price at present is 
in the neighborhood of $2.75. Track spikes, which were 
worth $1.35 in March, 1915, and had advanced to $2.50 in 
March, 1916, now cost from $2.65 to $2.90. Similarly car- 
bon steel track bolts advanced from $1.85 to $2.50, and are 
now quoted at from $3.25 to $3.50. 

The present prosperity of the steel industry is by no means 
dependent upon the orders for strictly war materials. 
Activity in ship building and the requirements of the rail- 
ways both here and abroad have an important influence. It 
is true that at the present time the unfilled orders for the 
United States Steel Corporation aggregate 350,000 tons less 
than the maximum of 9,870,334 tons on the books in May, 
1916, but the present figure is so much in excess of normal 
conditions before the war that the recent decrease is insig- 
nificant. 

In the case of two commodities largely used by railroads 
the conditions differ somewhat from those prevailing as to the 
other steel products. In the case of rails the question was 
one of delivery only for a considerable time after the general 
advance in the prices of all other steel products and it was 
supposed that the steel manufacturers, in order to sustain 
the logic of their position as to a fixed price on this com- 
modity entirely independent of variations in the prices of 
other steel products, would continue to maintain the existing 
price. The railroads were doomed to disappointment, how- 
ever, for in May, 1916, the cost of rails was advanced $5 per 
ton. Since that time the difficulty as to delivery continues. 
Roads which failed to arrange for their rail requirements 
much earlier than was their usual custom are now in serious 
straits. One line which recently found it necessary to place 
an order for 25,000 tons was required to accept Bessemer 
rails in order to obtain delivery in the second half of 1917. 
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The Canadian mills, which, after the passage of the Under- 
wood tariff law, gave the American roads an alternative 
market, have been cf no avail in recent months because of 
their almost complete diversion to the war manufactures. 

In the case of fabricated structural steel the trouble has 
arisen not from increased activity of the fabricating shops 
but from the difficulty which these shops have experienced in 
cbtaining delivery of the plain materials required, structural 
steel projects have been affected much less by the abnormal 
war prosperity than by the high prices. As a result the 
shops are not working to capacity, although they have about 
as much to do as the labor conditions and deliveries will 
permit. Orders in the hands of the fabricators at the present 
time are materially short of the shop capacities. 

Because of extremely high prices and the long delay in 
obtaining delivery many railroads have abandoned or post- 
poned such construction projects as could well be deferred. 
However, unless these improvements can be delayed in- 
definitely or deferred until a date which will presumably 
place them beyond the end of the present war, the orders for 
the iron and steel supplies which they involve may as well be 
placed now, for there is every indication that present prices 
will be at some advantage over those obtaining a few months 
hence. The labor market is of course also another factor in 
all these projects and must be taken into consideration. 


in 


“THE HIGH COST OF EXPEDIENCY” 


‘THIS paper recently has published three remarkable letters 

on the railway labor situation, written by men who have 
been in the closest touch with it at first hand. The letters 
referred to and the issues in which they were published are 
as follows: “The High Cost of Expediency” by “An Ex- 
Trainmaster,”’ September 15, page 443; “Times Are Rotten 
Ripe for a Change” by “A Former Yardmaster,” October 6, 
page 587; “A Protest to American Railroad Executives” by 
“A Superintendent,” October 20, page 688. These letters are 
significant and important because of the array of facts re- 
garding the labor situation which they present in vigorous 
and telling fashion. They are even more significant and 
important because of the state of mind and attitude of many 
officers of the ranks of superintendent, trainmaster, yard- 
master, master mechanic, road foreman of engines, etc., which 
they indicate. 

Let us first glance at the facts and conditions to which 
they refer. Certain classes of the employees of the railways 
of the United States have been raised to a favored caste. 
These include engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, flag- 
men, and, to some extent, machinists and other shop men. 
They have formed unions. These unions constantly have 
grown in power. Year by year they have made demands 
upon the railway managements, first reasonable and then un- 
reasonable. They have steadily backed up these demanas 
with the threat of strikes. The executive officers, feeling 
deeply their responsibility, have often permitted appeals to 
be made by the men from the superintendent to the general 
superintendent, to the general manager, to the vice-president 
in charge of operation, and even to the president, and in 
many cases have yielded to them merely to keep peace. By 
the exercise of constant pressure the employees belonging to 
the train service brotherhoods have succeeded in securing 
arrangements in respect to discipline, promotion, and condi- 
tions of work and wages which are unparalleled in all in- 
dustry. They get more money in proportion to the arduous- 
ness and the value of the services they render than any other 
class of men in the world who work with their hands. There 
are, to be sure, not a few men in these crafts who work long 
hours for compensation which cannot be considered large, 
but, taking the members of these crafts as a whole, they are 
truly the “aristocrats of labor.” 

On the other hand, we have that large majority of railway 
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employees which are not organized, or who at least have not 
profited by organization to anything approaching the extent 
to which the employees in train service have profited by it. 
Just above the employees in general we have quite a large 
body of men who exercise direct supervision over the work of 
employees. Some of these are regarded as employees, others 
are officers. It is very difficult to say with precision whether 
certain men are employees or officers. ‘This is true, for ex- 
ample, of the section foremen and shop foremen. It is in- 
correct and unfair to say, as sometimes it has been said, that 
the unorganized employees and the officers in the lower ranks 
have not for a period of years received any increases in their 
wages. The average wage of the 80 per cent of railway em- 
ployees not engaged in train service increased 35 per cent 
between 1906 and 1914. But the wages received by these 
employees are much less than those paid to the employees in 
train service, and the increases in them have been relatively 
much less than those in the wages of the men in train service. 
As to the officers, from superintendents down, their com- 
pensation in many cases is less than that of engineers and 
conductors, and in many cases less even than that of some 
firemen or brakemen. 

The unorganized employees average more days’ work per 
month, and probably average more hours’ work per day, 
than the men in train service. ‘This is even more true of 
officers, such as superintendents, trainmasters, and road fore- 
men of engines, and of foremen, such as those having charge 
of shops and track, who may be said to be always on duty. 

The subordinate officers and the unorganized employees 
have for years watched with growing discontent the increas- 
ing discrimination between themselves and the employees in 
train service. They have felt, and justly felt, that they are 
more loyal and render relatively better service to the com- 
panies than the men in train service, that they stay at home 
and work while the men in train service are engaged in 
lobbying for legislation to increase the burdens carried by 
the railways and to reduce the efficiency of their operation, 
and that the managements ought, therefore, to show more 
consideration for them and to resist more vigorously the un- 
reasonable course taken by the men in train service. This 
feeling has long existed and became acute while the recent 
wage movement of the train service employees was in progress. 
It is not, perhaps, due so much to a belief on the part of the 
unorganized employees that they are underpaid as to the 
belief that a discrimination is practiced against them and in 
favor of the train service employees. ‘The man or paper 
that calls attention to this situation may be accused of stirring 
up discontent among the unorganized employees. The fact 
is, that the discontent exists already, as is clearly shown by 
such letters as those we have recently published, and by 
other expressions which have come to us; and it is worse 
than idle to say that those who refer to it are “stirring it up.” 

The Adamson law is merely an act to raise the wages of 
the men in train service. In other words, it is an act greatly 
to increase the disparity already existing between the wages 
of 20 per cent of the employees on the one hand and 80 per 
cent on the other, including in the latter the officers of the 
lower ranks. If this law is permitted to go into effect either 
because the railway companies do not fight it in the courts or 
because the courts uphold it, the effect must inevitably be 
greatly to aggravate the labor situation on the railways. This 
jact is, from a purely railway standpoint, the main reason 
Why the managements of the railways should spare no effort 
to either get the law repealed or to get it nullified. If the 
Wage advance sought to be given by this law to train service 
cmployees is given, how are the managements going to deal 
With the rest of the people on the payroll? That is the most 
serious question raised by this outrageous piece of legislation. 

tt would seem that there is only one course which the rail- 
Way managements can follow, if they are not going to allow 
the labor situation to become so acute as to cause far more 
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serious trouble than they have ever previously encountered. 
This course is by some means or other to reduce the dis- 
crimination in wages and conditions of work between the 
various classes of employees. In order to do this they must 
prepare themselves to offer far more courageous and deter- 
mined resistance to the demands of the men in train service 
than they have ever offered before. If this finally leads to a 
strike, then the strike should be allowed to come. ‘The time 
always arrives in the handling of matters of such importance 
when the “cost of expediency” becomes much higher than 
the cost of standing for sound principles. At the same time 
the managements of the railways should devote more time 
and more effort to improving the condition of those classes 
of their employees which are unorganized. Both considera- 
tions of expediency and of sound principle demand this. If 
the executive and operating officer would devote one-half the 
time to studying the needs and to working out improvements 
in the conditions of employment and in the wages of the un- 
organized employees that the labor unions force them to de- 
vote to studying and to working out improvements in the con- 
ditions of work and of wages of the organized employees 
the labor situation on the railways would soon present a 
much more favorable aspect. 

A short-sighted, opportunist expediency has influenced the 
railway managements too much, and sound principles have 
influenced them too little in the past in dealing with the labor 
situation. In the long run adherence to sound principles is 
the truest expediency. If this had been recognized throughout 
the last 20 years conditions on the railways would be much 
more satisfactory now than they actually are. 





NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD 


s veNee knows that the only way to operate a big 

terminal yard economically is to avoid congestion, even 
if to do so means placing embargoes or greatly adding to 
the facilities. "The New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
more especially the eastern end of the system, is like a vast 
terminal yard, complicated to the n’th degree by the passen- 
ger service which has to be performed in addition to the 
freight service. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, the 
New Haven was taxed far beyond its capacity. At one time 
there was 57,000 freight cars on the New Haven and the 
Central New England, which is really the gateway to the 
New Haven from the Poughkeepsie bridge, and it is esti- 
mated that this was at least 12,000 more cars than could be 
handled satisfactorily. 

Embargoes were placed, but not in time to prevent severe 
congestion. Naturally the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford management is exceedingly desirous of giving satisfac- 
tory service to its shippers with the hope of convincing them 
that if mistakes were made by a former management the 
present one is doing its best to rectify them. The pressure, 
therefore, that could be brought to bear on the management 
to make it put off placing embargoes longer than operating 
conditions justified was unbearably heavy. The small manu- 
facturer who saw huge profits dangling before his eyes was 
going to get his fuel coal, if it was humanly possible, regard- 
less of what the railroad company’s agent told him about the 
difficulties of operation. In toc many cases panic or selfish 
greed led to ordering more fuel or more raw materials than 
the manufacturer actually needed or had any possibility of 
unloading from the cars. At times the thankless task of try- 
ing to discriminate between real needs of shippers and greedy 
demands was thrust on the railroad, with the unavoidable 
result that there were innumerable cases where somebody 
thought they had a grievance. 

Not only did the manufacturers of New England have to 
have coal in very largely increased quantities, but the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford itself had to buy increased 
quintities of coal at increased prices. All the New Haven's 
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fuel coal has added to its cost at the mouth of the mine the 
freight rate charged by some other road, whereas a road like 
the New York Central or the Pennsylvania gets nearly all of 
its fuel coal on its own line and on much of this includes in 
fuel cost no freight charge on the coal. 

Labor was in demand in New England as at no time in 
the last decade. Railroad employees naturally felt a desire 
to go into other businesses when they heard of the wages 
being paid by munition plants and other manufactories. The 
New Haven had to deal with 57 strikes during the year at a 
time when business was overcrowding physical facilities and 
manufacturers were desperately clamoring for the movement 
of their goods. Superimposed on all this there was a series 
of very severe storms in December, 1915, which for days abso- 
lutely tied up freight business and for a while stopped even 
passenger business. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford’s earnings in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, were the greatest in its his- 
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Far more serious, however, than the increased maintenance 
expenses was the increase in transportation expenses. These 
expenses amounted to $28,424,000 in 1916, an increase of 
$4,465,000, or 18.64 per cent. Besides the increases in trans- 
portation expenses caused by congestion there was $2,701,000 
spent for hire of locomotives and passenger and freight equip- 
ment, an increase over the previous year of $2,103,000. 

Notwithstanding all its difficulties, the New Haven had a 
net income of $4,316,000 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1916, an increase over the previous year of $2,008,000, and 
an increase over 1914 of over $4,000,000. To revert, how- 
ever, for a moment to operating conditions before discussing 
the financial affairs of the company. There were 34 loco- 
motives retired during the year and 28 added, leaving the 
company with 1,159 locomotives, of which 77 per cent were 
in good condition, 7 per cent in fair condition, 12 per cent in 
shops and 4 per cent awaiting repairs. The total number of 
locomotives which received general overhauling and heavy 
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The New York, New Haven & Hartford and Its Subsidiary the Central New England 


tory, amounting to $76,312,000, an increase over the previous 
year of 16.72 per cent and comparing with the largest previ- 
ous earnings, $68.614,000 in 1913. For the first five months 
of the fiscal year the New Haven was handling its increased 
business economically and there were prospects of a fine 
showing for net. ‘The storms of December were the first 
blow, and congestion once fastened on the system could not 
be cast off. Maintenance expenses were increased by the 
difficulty of getting labor, in maintenance of way by the 
storms and in maintenance of equipment by the necessity for 
using light locomotives and pressing into service every avail- 
able car. Maintenance of way cost $8,779,000 in 1916, an 
increase of $1,050,000 over the previous year. As a matter 
of fact, however, there was included in this and in the main- 
tenance of equipment charges a total of $1,066,000 which 
was not actually spent because of the inability of the company 
to get materials and labor, and this amount is being carried 
forward into the present fiscal year as a reserve. Main- 
tenance of equipment cost $10,860,000, an increase of $1,- 
079,000 over the previous year. 


repairs was 657, a smaller number than the New Haven 
would probably have put through the shops if it could have 
gotten labor and materials. The freight car situation was 
apparently better than the motive power situation. At the 
end of the year there was only 3.73 per cent of total freight 
cars owned in need of repairs. 

The average trainload in 1916 was 352 tons, an increase 
of only one ton over the previous year. The average load- 
ing per loaded car was 16.27 tons, an increase of 0.68 tons. 
The storms had something to do with the inability to show 
heavier train loading, and congestion was also a factor. 
The much larger proportion of l.c.l. freight carried makes 
it surprising that any increase in the average loading per 
loaded car should be shown at all. The total tonnage 0! 
all freight carried in 1916 was 28,285,000, or 4,433,000 tons 
more than in 1915. Of the 1916 tonnage, 17.35 per cent 
was furnished by merchandise (l.c.l. freight), the total being 
4,907,000 tons, and the increase as compared with the previ- 
ous year, 1,188,000 tons. The bituminous coal carried 
totaled 4,237,000 tons in 1916, or 14.98 per cent of the total 
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carried, and was greater by 700,000 tons than the bituminous 
coal tonnage in 1915. The tonnage of manufactures in 1916 
was 6,578,000, or 23.25 per cent of the total tonnage of all 
commodities, and an increase over the previous year of 
1,272,000 tons. 

Passenger business showed a remarkably large increase. 
Total passenger revenue amounted to $29,621,000, an in- 
crease of $2,610,000, or 9.66 per cent. Passenger density 
on the New Haven in 1916 was 797,000, and the average 
number of passengers per revenue train-mile was 102. The 
average receipts per passenger per mile were 1.885 cents, and 
the average receipts per revenue train-mile, including mixed 
trains, was $2.24992. President Elliott says that more than 
half of the passenger trains run by the company earn less 
than one dollar a mile, and many earn less than 25 cents a 
mile. ‘This gives a very good idea of the difficulties which 
the New Haven has in its passenger service. Half of its 
trains average less than 50 passengers, many less than 12, 
and yet the average for all is over 100, so that the average 
on a great many trains must be in the neighborhood of 300. 
The New Haven gets it going and coming. It has to run 
local trains where there is no business to justify their cost 
and it has to handle immense crowds of travelers on its main 
line and at New York and Boston where it is most cramped 
for facilities to move its freight. 

The New Haven operating problems have not been solved 
yet, and, as President Fllictt says, “The experience of the year 
indicates that the plant of the company must have 
substantial additions to it if it is to perform the present 
bus‘ness satisfactorily and economically and to be ready to 
de the constantly growing business of New England.” In 
March of this year E. J. Pearson, who had been with Mr. 
Elliott when he was on the Northern Pacific, was appointed 
assistant to the president to expedite improvement work, and 
President Elliott gives a list of some of the more important 
work that must be done as soon as money and men can be 
obtained. This includes the expenditure of $5,900,000 for 
freight terminals; $9,300,000 for equipment and shops, in- 
cluding 53 heavy steam freight locomotives and 60 heavy 
electric locomotives for both freight and passenger service; 
$3,400,000 for heavier bridges, including the Thames river 
bridge at New London, and the Connecticut river bridge at 
Hartford, and $2,800,000 for additional main tracks and 
sidings. 

The financial difficulties of the New Haven are not all 
over with yet, but substantial progress along the right lines 
has been made. A striking indication of this is the fact that 
$27,000,000 5 per cent one-year notes, due May 1, 1916, 
were paid by a new issue of one-year 414 per cent notes, due 
May 1, 1917, for $25,000,000 and $2,000,000 in cash. The 
loan, with interest, discount and commissions, made in 1915, 
cost the company 7% per cent. The refunding of this loan 
mentioned above in 1916 cost the company but 47% per cent. 
During the year the suit brought by the New Haven against 
the Billard Company in connection with the profit made by 
that company when it temporarily took over from the New 
Haven a controlling interest of the Boston & Maine was 
settled by the Billard Company paying to the New Haven 
$1,250,000, and this amount was used to reduce the book 
value of the New Haven’s investment in the Boston Railroad 
Helding Company, which is the company which took over the 
controlling stock of the Beston & Maine. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1916 as compared with 1915: 

1916. 
Average mileage operated............ 2,005 


2,003 
MiGtaut GEVENUO. 6.048 34 wesiewen-cwaiuls $37,448,021 $ 


$31,179,319 
Passenser TEVEAUE: cers6s:66 seewseee 29,620,567 27,010,799 
65,3 


1915. 


Total operating revenue... ccc. 76,311,653 5,379,264 
Maintenance of way and structures. 8,779,166 7,729,241 
Maintenance of equipment......... 10,859,656 9,780,330 
G OAe CXGCUSES 8s 200s Se wsese ss 470,278 473,368 
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Transportation expenses ....... »eee 28,423,557 23,958,702 

GONGIAl “EXPENSES ics seca dared 1,756,431 1,611,243 
Total operating expenses............. 51,078,358 44,126,624 
aR 206 ey ara aie wqo sera sha Oareia alec oabacelo eek 2,856,255 2,743,921 
Operatins INCOME oi... .6.ccecccawsoves 22,988,882 18,502,081 
Gross income ......... Kise neinw Beene 24,357,133 
INGE IERIE es ei5sb Sede deadare cur wines 4.315.757 2.307.971 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS 


| seems hard to believe that the St. Louis & San Francisco 

was ever willing to guarantee 10 per cent on the $7,218,- 
000 common stock of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and 
6 per cent on its $11,070,000 preferred to get and to re- 
tain control of that company. As an investment the ven- 
ture was a failure. In only two years in its history did 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois pay 10 per cent on its 
stock, and in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, a year 
of exceptional prosperity and industrial activity, the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois earned only a few thousand dollars 
over and above interest charges. The St. Louis & San 
Francisco ceased to carry out the provisions of its guarantee, 
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The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


of course, when it went into the hands of receivers, and 
at the same time a receiver was appointed for the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois. It was not until after the line 
had been operated for more than a year that many people 
realized that the Chicago & Eastern Illinois was not the 
prosperous railroad which it had generally been considered 
to be. 

The road runs from Chicago south through Terre Haute, 
Ind., to Evansville, with a line also to St. Louis and to 
Chaffee, Mo., crossing the Mississippi at Thebes, a few 
miles north of Cairo. In all, the company operates 1,136 
miles of railroad, of which 335 miles is double track. It 
is a road having a low ton-mile rate—5.3 mills in 1916, 
and a low passenger-mile rate—1.87 cents in 1916. There 
is extremely keen competition on much of the passenger 
business and on quite a large part of the freight business, 
and while the Chicago & Eastern Illinois is successful in 
getting more than its share of the passenger business between 
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Chicago and St. Louis and fully its share of competitive 
freight business at most points, the keenness of the competi- 
tion makes for expensive operation. 

The total tonnage of all revenue freight carried in 1916 
was 15,287,000, an increase as compared with the previous 
year of 20.06 per cent. The average length of haul was 
almost the same in 1916 as in 1915—153 miles. Of the 
total tonnage carried in 1916, 61.31 per cent was products 
of mines, the two principal commodities under this head 
being bituminous coal, which furnished 52.27 per cent of 
the total revenue freight tonnage, and stone and sand, which 
furnished 7.23 per cent of this tonnage. The increase in 
the tonnage of bituminous coal was 21.30 per cent, but in 
stone and sand only 5.28 per cent. The tonnage of manu- 
factures carried in 1916 amounted to 2,018,000, or 13.20 
per cent of the total revenue tonnage. This compares with 
1,387,000 tons of manufactures carried in 1915, which was 
10.89 per cent of the total tonnage in that year. The increase 
in the year 1916 as compared with 1915 was 45.52 per 
cent. 

Total operating revenues in 1916 amounted to 
$16,698,000, an increase of 18.4 per cent over 1915, the 
largest total operating revenue in the history of the company. 
Operating expenses amounted to $12,680,000, an increase 
over the previous year of 10.5 per cent, making the operating 
ratio in 1916 75.94, and in 1915, 81.40. Previous to 1913 
the operating ratio of the company had been 71.63 in 1912, 
and prior to that less than 70. 

Mileage and loading statistics for 1916 show relatively 
large gains and besides being good as compared with former 
years’ operations of the same property, are good as com- 
pared with other roads doing a somewhat similar business. 
With an increase of over 20 per cent in ton mileage handled, 
there was an increase of a little over 11 per cent in freight 
train mileage. ‘The average trainload was 663 tons in 1916, 
an increase of 56 tons as compared with the previous year. 
The average number of tons per loaded car was 29.01 as 
compared with 27.58. The proportion of loaded to empty 
cars was about the same in the two years. Transportation 
expenses in 1916 amounted to $5,721,000, an increase of 
7.6 per cent. There was quite a notable saving made in 
payments for loss and damage to freight. These payments 
totaled $145,000 in 1916, a decrease as compared with the 
previous year of 15.5 per cent. 

On maintenance of way the company spent $2,284,000 
in 1916, or 3.1 per cent more than in 1915, and on main- 
tenance of equipment the company spent $3,849,000, an 
increase of 22.4 per cent. Most of the items under main- 
tenance of way show larger expenditures for 1916 than 
1915, and the fact that the total is only 3 per cent greater 
in 1916 than in 1915 is because there was a large cutting 
down of expenditures for ties, the total in 1916 on this 
account being $439,000, or 35 per cent less than the amount 
spent in 1915. It is probable that in part labor shortage 
was the governing factor in the smaller tie renewal. In 
maintenance of equipment the outstanding feature is that 
whereas previous to 1916 the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
had been charging for depreciation of its equipment only 4 
of 1 per cent, during the year 1916 the charges were at the 
rate of 2 per cent. Two per cent is low, and, of course, 
', of 1 per cent was a mere nominal charge to technically 
comply with the rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

With its present rates and funded indebtedness there is 
little prospect of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois earning 
much profit for its stockholders. The road is not heavily 
capitalized. Its outstanding funded indebtedness is at the 
rate of $59,136 per mile, and its stock at the rate of $18,180 
per mile. What the company needs and needs badly is 
higher passenger rates and higher rates on manufactures and 
other competitive business. 
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The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
ticn in 1916 as compared with 1915: 


1916 
1,234 
$12,471,388 
2,907,481 
16,698,404 
2,284,191 
3,849,471 
302,563 


1915 
1,234 
$10,232,826 
2,723,926 
14,100,772 

2,215,871, 
3,146,073 
279,390 
5,315,560 
438,744 
11,477,869 
627,200 
1,994,230 
2,584,748 
2,131,948 
2,262,096 

1,844,497* 


Average milezge operated 

Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 
Total operating revenues 

Maintenance of way and structures 

Maintenance of equipment 

Traffic expenses 

Transportation expenses 5,721,359 

General expenses 455,673 
Total operating expenses............. 12,680,319 
Taxes 703,457 
SPPETRURE SNCOME 5 i.issis' sie bowers ss 3,309,647 
Gross income 4,387,149 
Interest and rentals paid............. 1,463,551 
Interest unpaid 2,837,018 
Surplus if all charges had been paid.. 86,579 


* Deficit. 


NEW BOOKS 


Proceedings of the American Railway Engineering Association. 6 in. by 
9 in., 1,400 pages. Illustrated. Bound in half morocco, cloth or paper. 
Published by the American Railway Engineering Association, Karpen 
Building, Chicago, Price, half morocco, $7; cloth, $6.50; paper, $6. 

The volume this year contains fewer pages by 172 than 
last year, but owing to the larger number of inserts and the 
necessity for using heavy paper for a large number of plates 
the volume is actually thicker than the preceding one. Of 
the total number of pages 780 are devoted to reports, 144 
to discussions and 467 to monographs. Much work was 
done by all of the committees but owing to the custom of 
continuing the studies from year to year the reports of a 
number of the committees were in the form of progress state- 
ments that did not indicate the true value of the investiga- 
tions being made. In the case of the committee on iron and 
steel structures, on the other hand, the report given this year 
represents a digest of a study extending over a long period and 
for that reason constitutes one of the most valuable portions 
of the proceedings. Definite recommendations are made 
relative to secondary stresses, impact and working stresses. 
The most important action taken by the association in its 
convention last March was connected with the report of the 
Committee on Rules and Organization covering the standard 
clearances for bridges and other structures to afford safe op- 
eration for trains. The large amount of discussion which this 
created is particularly interesting. The report of the Committee 
on Rail contains the annual review of the rail failure sta- 
tistics; the report on internal transverse fissures; a study of 
108 rail failures by W. C. Cushing, involving a large num- 
ber of illustrations; and an account of the nick and break 
test in the inspection of steel rails by Robert W. Hunt and 
C. W. Gennet, Jr. Part 2 contains a number of very com- 
prehensive studies including “Special Steels’ by W. C. 
Cushing; “Ballast Tampers for Railway Ties’ by George 
W. Vaughan; “Standardizing of Maintenance of Way Work” 
and “Test of Track Bolts and Wrenches” by Earl Stimson; 
“Test of Douglas Fir Stringers’ by H. B. McFarland: 
“Rise and Fall” by C. P. Howard; and “An Exceptional 
Flood” by J. L. Campbell. The book this year contains 
several series of unusually good illustrations, particularly 
those given in connection with the reports on causes of rail 
failures, and the nick and break test, and those with the 
monographs on special steel and on the testing of Douglas 
fir stringers. 


REMOVING PULLEys.—Removing pulleys that have been 
rusted on shafts is frequently a troublesome job, but can 
generally be accomplished by heating the hub with a char- 
coal fire or some other means. The hub will expand, and the 
wheel can be easily removed. Care should be taken, however, 
not to heat the shaft, for if it expands as much as the hub 
nothing is gained.—Power. 












Annual Congress of National Safety Council 


Fifth Annual Review of the Work of This Clearing 


House of Information—Lively Interest on Many Roads 


HE National Safety Council held its fifth annual Safety 
T Congress at Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., October 17, 
18, 19 and 20; and the meetings of the Steam Railroad 
Section, held on Wednesday and Thursday, morning and 
afternoon, were attended by about 150 representatives of the 
sixty railroads which belong to the Council, and of a few 
roads which are not members. The chairman of the Steam 
Railroad Section is M. A. Dow (N. Y. C.); vice-chairman, J. 
M. Guild (U. P.); secretary, H. J. Bell (C. & N. W.), 
Chicago, Ill. The sixty roads now holding membership in 
the Council operate about 80,000 miles of line. The repre- 
sentatives of the lines which are members appeal for the 
co-operation of all railroad companies. ‘The essential pur- 
pose of the Council is to serve as a clearing house for the 
exchange of information and, obviously, the greater the num- 
ber of participants, the greater the value of the information. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


Chairman Dow, in his opening address, set forth the high 
purposes of the organization and congratulated the members 
on the good results thus far attained. He made an appeal 
for still more vigorous progress. ‘Let us go on and dispel 
the notion that a railroad man’s work is necessarily hazard- 
ous. Our ideal is cultivated carefulness; and it is the duty 
of this body to promote the realization of that ideal! 

“The American railroads today are reasonably safe to work 
on and to travel on. The last annual statistics show that 
the number of passengers killed in train accidents was only 
one in 11,000,000. In the streets of New York City, 500 
persons are killed annually, or one in 10,000 population. 
The safety of railroad work is indicated by the fact, shown 
in the last annual statistics, that but one employee was killed 
in a train accident for each 100 loaded freight cars moved 
a distance equal to seventeen times around the world.” 

The question of the responsibility for railroad accidents 
is always under discussion. Does it rest on the rank and 
file? Yes; so far as the individual employee is suitably 
instructed; but the instruction depends on some one above 
him; the superintendent, the yardmaster, the foreman—these 
are the men to see that employees know their duty. There 
is much faulty training by foremen. It is the duty of the 
man in authority to compel carefulness. Moreover, it pays. 
Look at the results. Specialized safety work, including 
co-operation and educational work, was generally adopted on 
the railroads of this country about five years ago. Compar- 
ing the last five years with the five years preceding, we find 
the following striking decreases (years ending June 30): 


Increase or 


1911-15 1906-10 


decrease 


mployees killed, average per year........2,569 3,572 D. 28 p.c. 
Trewmen ‘alled, Otte ifsc <c5 50 cccssisescss 210 OS 0 ai auatena eats 
Passengers killed in train accidents, one in 355* Wage oetantocss 
Trespassers killed, average per year....... <a I, 108 
“Other persons,’’ not trespassing, killed; 

average per year (mostly at grade cross- 

RMEPRD wislarehiiacaiels a Siw a Blelabe len le latals atari era's 1,997 994 I. 98 p.c 


ings 


*Millions of passenger miles. 


In closing, Mr. Dow urged his fellow members to renewed 
efforts in their noble and lofty work. “May you hook your 
spurs in the broncho ‘Determination’ and ride with steady, 
swinging lope across the range of things that are possible of 
attainment. Forget your failures, if failures you have had. 
Look up and see the rainbow smile—that beautiful rainbow 
of hope, beyond which lies the realm of ultimate success, a 
success, which in this work, is measured not by mere financial 
cain, but by all that is good in life. Success that is measured 
by the happiness of the home by the friendships 
that are made and maintained among men through considera- 





tion for the rights of others. And may you go forth from 
this Congress with an incentive for further accomplishment, 
inspired by that compelling slogan, ‘For the sake of 
Humanity—Care and Thoughtfulness, with Education and 
Supervision to that end.’ ” 


REVIEW BY Mr. RICHARDS 


The first regular paper was on Prevention of Accidents, 
by R. C. Richards (C. & N. W.). Mr. Richards is the well- 
known father of the railroad Safety First movement, and 
his paper was a thorough and careful resumé of the lessons 
of his experiences of the last half dozen years. He called 
attention to the fact that the employers’ liability acts, now 
so prominently before the public, have not reduced acci- 
dents. He showed up the weakness of the objection, some- 
times voiced by employees, that the Safety First movement 
is some secret scheme for the benefit of the company. “But,” 
says Mr. Richards to the employees, “‘you, and not the offi- 
cers, are killed and injured; you and not the stockholders 
are the sufferers, primarily, from bad practices; suppose a 
company does start this movement for the purpose of saving 
money; very well, it must first save life and limb.” 

Mr. Richards presented striking comparisons between the 
railroad accident records of 1910 and 1915 (years ending 
June 30). In the earlier year the number of passengers 
killed was 450; in the latter 222. Employees killed in train 
operation, in 1910, numbered 3,418; while in 1915 this 
was reduced to 1,809, or almost 50 per cent. 

Turning to the question of highway crossing accidents, 
the speaker suggested that at busy crossings the attendant 
should be sworn as an officer of the law. He alluded briefly 
to the trespasser problem, with which the railroads cannot 
cope without the aid of the municipalities. In 26 years 
the number of trespassers killed on American railroads has 
reached the enormous number of 118,654; and the number 
of injured is larger than this. Of these victims about two- 
thirds were citizens of the locality where they were struck. 

A rough estimate may be made of the benefit of the Safety 
First movement by looking at the money cost of accidents. 
In the middle west the average cost of all accidents is some- 
thing more than $100 a case. Now, on the Chicago & 
North Western, in the six years, three months, to September 1 
last, with a great increase in earnings and an increase of 
450 miles in the length of road operated, the total number 
of persons killed has been reduced by 547, and the number 
injured by 16,941. 

The one cause of accident which the safety departments 
have not yet considered, in a way commensurate with its 
importance, is the employment of unfit men. Except as the 
utmost care is taken in the recruiting of the forces the best 
efforts will always fall short of satisfactory success. 


THE SAFETY OF THE PASSENGER 


G. L. Wright (C. St. P., M. & O.) read a paper on the 
American railroad passenger; What the railroads have done 
and are doing for his safety, and what he should do for 
his own safety. On the part of the railroads, figures cited 
by the speaker showed the important improvement made in 
the past few years, especially in the use of steel passenger 
cars. What has the passenger done to co-operate with the 
railway? Personal injuries are caused by people carrying 
large packages; standing on seats to reach up to the racks; 
opening vestibule doors; allowing children to play in cars, 
and other carelessness. The speaker advocated the painting 
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of a white safety line on station platforms to. warn passen- 
gers to keep back from the track. He would have uniform 
notices posted in each end of each coach. 


PREVENTION OF TRESPASSING 


The duty of the public in the prevention of trespassing 
on railroads was the subject of a strong paper by A. A. 
Krause (M. K. & T.). This is the great American evil. The 
railroad has no duty towards the trespasser except to refrain 
from wilfully harming him. Placards and posted notices 
have little effect on most would-be trespassers; they will 
yield to nothing short of force; and this the railway cannot 
exert without offense. The speaker recounted the extensive 
missionary work of his road. Thousands of signs. have been 
posted, circulars have been put into the schools, the bulle- 
tins of the National Safety Council have been spread broad- 
cast, and hundreds of track walkers have been personally 
warned. Letters have been sent to parents of children found 
on the tracks. Citing examples of reckless conduct by high 
school girls and others, and the unjust comments of local 
papers when such trespassers were killed, Mr. Krause related 
an astonishing story of a fraternal organization known as 
“Quo Vadis,” organized in 1907 by students of universities 
in the mid-western states, the purpose of which is to encour- 
age riding on railroads without paying fare. In the begin- 
ning this was a movement of students, short of money, to 
get to a football game; but the movement flourished and it 
came to be the qualification for membership to have traveled 
at least 1,000 miles on railroad trains without having paid 
fare! ‘These educated hoboes take pride in their lawless- 
ness. The Quo Vadis Club of the University of Missouri 
was disbanded, after a member met with serious accident; 
but other clubs are understood to be still in existence. In one 


city of the middle west a lawyer of ability and standing, when 
a candidate for the office of prosecuting attorney, openly 
pledged himself not to enforce the law against trespassing 


on railroads. 

To protect the people from epidemics and plagues we 
have to have health boards and health officers; the people 
cannot be depended upon to protect themselves; why not 
the same rule in regard to trespassing? ‘The health officers 
act with vigor regardless of politics or the fear of antagon- 
izing voters; at the first sign of danger they become alert 
and active. They have ample public funds. The courts 
back them up. Why should not this fatal epidemic of tres- 
passing be treated in the same way? 

Discussion—In the discussion C. F. Merrill, superin- 
tendent of the Lehigh & Hudson River, took up the problem 
of getting local magistrates to deal more vigorously with 
persons arrested for trespassing. In most states the crime 
is a misdemeanor and the magistrates have large discretion. 
Trespassers should be divided into three classes: (1) train 
riders, (2) railroad employees, (3) employees of factories 
and other citizens. With the first class the magistrate has 
a simple problem, though sentences are often far too mild. 
With the second class the problem is comparatively easy 
if good and convenient paths are provided for use in going 
to and from work. The third class is the difficult one. On 
Mr. Merrill’s road officers have at times been stationed at 
important points to turn back trespassers (without arresting 
them). This has had some good results. At factories the 
road endeavors to get the co-operation of the proprietors; and 
at schools the teachers are appealed to. Track foremen 
should be instructed to report to the superintendent the 
names of trespassers; and where they are persistent, the fore- 
man should be persistent in reporting. The speaker recom- 
mended a federal law against trespassing. 

D. A. Klumph (Pere Marquette) spoke of the prejudice 
of cities, and even of magistrates, against the railways. This 
often is so great that the only thing to do is to make a general 
appeal to the public; the National Safety Council has a 
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duty in this respect. Track foremen ought to have the power 
of arrest. The laws ought to provide for penalizing a prose- 
cuting officer who does not do his duty. The speaker avowed 
his sympathy with the average pedestrian who, now, because 
of the automobile danger on the highways, takes to the rail- 
road tracks as a measure of safety! 

F. V. Whiting (N. Y. C.) told of the action of the Claim 
Agents’ Association, and the statistics which it has gath- 
ered concerning trespassers. Members of that association 
desire to have a federal trespassing law. They propose to 
present a memorial to the American Railway Association. 
On motion of Mr. Whiting, the meeting voted to co-operate 
with the Claim Agents’ committee on trespassing in the 
promotion of publicity. 


HIGHWAY CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


How to reduce the number of accidents at crossings, was 
the subject of a paper by John S. Rockwell (B. R. & P.). 
For the present the crossing is a necessary evil. To abolish 
the crossings on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh would 
cost an average of $50,000 each. It is the duty of railroads 
to resist to their utmost the establishment of new crossings. 
The railroad officer must not, too readily, assume that the 
blame for accidents rests wholly on the wayfarer. Trainmen 
need to be cautioned about backing cars over crossings. The 
rule not to block crossings should be strictly enforced; some- 
times neglect in this matter contributes to accidents. Signs 
should be standardized. The attendant at the crossing 
should not give proceed signals to persons on the highway 
except, perhaps, by a motion of the hand, his flag being 
furled. The speaker would like to see a federal act requir- 
ing the universal use of signs to be lettered ‘Stop, Look and 
Listen.” Drivers of heavy motor trucks should always have 
with them flags or lanterns, or whatever is necessary to stop 
a train if they get stuck on a crossing. 

Discussion.—In the discussion on this paper, C. M. Ander- 
son (N. C. & St. L.) endorsed the recommendation that dis- 
cipline of railroad employees be more carefully attended to. 
Many locomotive runners are not careful to make the whistle 
sounds long enough or loud enough. It is second nature for 
an engineman, if he sees danger at a crossing, first to shut 
off steam and then sound the whistle; but as the damage will 
probably be no greater at 40 miles an hour than at half 
that rate, it would be better for him to sound the whistle 
first. It is to be hoped that the present movement for uni- 
formity in crossing signs will make rapid progress. One 
city on the speaker’s road requires the use of a white flag 
or a green light to stop trains, and red is the signal to stop 
street traffic and to indicate all right for trains! Mr. Ander- 
son proposes to warn automobile drivers by means of pla- 
cards which he will circulate, to be posted in garages and 
other places where motorists will see them. 

J. C. Rose (Penn.) told of his experience with cautionary 
fixed signals on the highway. The West Jersey & Seashore 
was the first road to put up a signal of this kind. At first 
it was set 1,000 ft. from the track; then the distance was made 
500 ft. and another was fixed 300 ft. from the track. It was 
found that many motorists went faster rather than slower 
when they saw one of these signs, and his road concluded 
to use the sign only at crossings protected by gates. The 
speaker thought, however, that if the cautionary signal were 
universal motorists might be trained to heed it. The State 
of New Jersey has ordered the establishment of these cau- 
tionary signs generally. ‘The Long Island road has put up 
a large number of them. 

Mr. Dow said that all crossing attendants on the New 
York Central lines now use the hand disks in place of the 
flags formerly used. 

G. L. Wright (C. St. P., M. & O.)—Some of our crossing 
watchmen have noted the license numbers of the cars of 
reckless drivers, and letters are written to such drivers. Our 
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road has put up 400 cautionary signs; usually they are set 
from 300 ft. to 400 ft. from the track. These have white 
letters on a red ground. Excellent results have followed. 


MEMBERSHIP OF SAFETY COMMITTEES 


“How Should the Members of Safety Committees be 
Selected and for What Length of Time Should They Serve,” 
was the subject of a paper by E. R. Scoville (B. & O.) read 
by J. T. Broderick. Rotation in office is important. On the 
Baltimore & Ohio the term has been shortened to three 
months, with good results. The appointee is notified one 
month ahead and thus qualifies himself to be a useful mem- 
ber at his first meeting. It is not well for the retiring mem- 
ber to nominate his own successor; it has been found best 
to have the selections made by the division chairman. ‘To 
find who are the useful men and who are not, it is important 
to get all members to express themselves on every subject 
that comes before the committee. Retiring members are form- 
ally thanked for their service. Many members will neglect 
to report bad practices because they fear the odium of the 
talebearer; again a man whose term extends over many 
months may become apathetic. Members on the general com- 
mittee on the B. & O. ceased regular attendance on district 
meetings and have held a number of mass meetings at 
important points. ‘Thousands of employees have attended 
these meetings. The motion picture entertainment, “The 
House that Jack Built” has elicited great enthusiasm; over 
three thousand persons saw it at one place. This show is 
given at noon for shopmen and at midnight for night workers. 
Members of the safety committees are paid regular wages 
for the time spent in committee work. 

The benefits of the short term are that more men are 
educated; in three months 2 member has had time to report 
the bad practices which have come within his own knowledge; 
he retires while still enthusiastic; a larger number of 
employees are given the chance to rub elbows with the officers. 

The safety specialist should do his best to keep appoint- 
ing officers interested in this idea; then the officers may be 
expected eventually to reject a careless man as surely as they 
now reject liquor drinkers. 

Discussion.—In the discussion on this paper A. W. Lee 
(O. S. L.) coincided in the view that short terms are desir- 
able. His road has reduced the time from twelve months 
to three months. If a committeeman is found to be skeptical 
it is highly important to convert him; for when converted 
he becomes one of the strongest supporters. 

H. A. Bullock (Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company) told 
of his experience in teaching safety first by the use of lantern 
slides. He has a catalogue of available slides, and he 
exchanges pictures with other companies. ‘The secretary of 
the National Safety Council will catalogue the slides and 
films in the possession of the members of the electric railway 
section and these can be made available to steam roads for 
the asking, or at the most at the cost of reproduction. It 
is important to have constant novelty. The first cost of slides 
is rather high; but roads desiring to use this method and 
to have pictures of their own can have duplicates of slides 
made for 50 cents (colored) and 25 cents (uncolored). 

G. L. Wright emphasized the importance of having the 
division superintendent serve as chairman of the division 
committee. On his road the other members are chosen by 
votes of their fellow employees in each department. Reply- 
ing to a question, he said that 75 per cent of the men parti- 
cipate in this voting. On the New York Central and on 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the superintendent is the permanent 
chairman of the division committee. 


RELATION OF THE COMPANY TO THE SAFETY FIRST 
ORGANIZATION 


_ This was the subject of a paper by J. M. Guild (U. P.). 
Safety depends on supervision, and supervision on the officers. 
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The lukewarm officer must be converted; the officer who is 
“too busy” to give attention to this matter will be found to 
be the one who has the most accidents. The first desidera- 
tum in this, as in other important affairs, is to have level 
headed leaders, men who are naturally adapted to leading 
other men. Every member will testify that his best meet- 
ings have been those where the officers took active part. The 
speaker outlined the qualities of the ideal officer: firm and 
fair, not influenced by personal considerations, able to com- 
mend without flattery and to administer discipline without 
humiliation. 

Meetings must be guided by an officer; and he must take 
care to keep the most important subjects uppermost. ‘Fhe 
report that there is a hole in the station platform at X, or 
that a hand railing ought to be put up on Bridge 115, may be 
important, but these items are secondary, compared with the 
fact that two switchmen have just lost their feet by kicking 
drawbars, or that derailments have occurred because men 
threw switches under the cars; or that five shopmen have 
suffered from not wearing gdggles. Education and instruc- 
tion are the highest purposes of the meetings and to this end 
these important features must be kept at the front. ‘An 
officer coming in daily contact with his men can do more real 
constructive safety work and produce more results than all 
of the efforts along other lines combined. The very heart 
of the safety movement is centered in the officers. They can 
make it a huge success or a dismal failure, and in neither 
case is there any great effort required on their part. The 
proper relation as between them and the safety organization 
is most important.” 

Discussion.—C. T. Banks (Erie) :—Speaking of what are 
the more important matters, there are some situations where 
stricter discipline would be beneficial. The man who kicks 
a drawbar ought to be punished by ten days, instead of 
having a mild talking to. The man who is responsible 
must be made fully to realize his responsibility. A shop 
foreman who had fourteen injuries in a certain month, where 
another shop had only three, must be told that it is his plain 
duty to cut his record down to three. If he is the right kind 
of man this arouses him to his duty. On the Erie a brake- 
man who breaks a plain safety rule, is required to go around 
with a record of his behavior and get fifty of his fellow 
workmen to listen to it and to sign their names. This may 
take him five or ten days, and the experience will burn the 
facts into his mind. 

S. S. Morris (Illinois Central) gave a brief account of the 
practice on his road. Hearty co-operation prevails, and the 
different departments work together, even the traffic depart- 
ment taking an interest. Daily reports are sent to headquar- 
ters, and where there seems to be an increase in personal 
injuries, a letter is at once written to the superintendent of 
the division where special attention may: be needed. If fric- 
tion develops in a committee, the trouble is attacked at once. 

D. A. Klumph (Pere Marquette) :—The officer who inves- 
tigates an accident ought to go further back; sometimes it 
will be found that the crew responsible for a bad practice 
had indulged in the same bad practice before, and that their 
superiors knew of it. 


INJURIES TO TRACK MEN AND BRIDGE MEN 


The best way to eliminate the causes of these accidents 
was the subject of a paper by C. T. Banks (Erie). Ninety 
per cent of these injuries are due to the negligence of the 
victim or of his fellow employee. Negligence usually means 
ignorance. Removing this ignorance is specially troublesome 
at present because of the large numbers of new men not speak- 
ing English. Our best men have gone to Europe or have got 
better paying places at home. Of trackmen killed, the great 
majority are struck or run over by trains. These accidents 
usually occur on double track or four-track lines. The Erie 
employs watchmen to warn trackmen, but sometimes it seems 
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as though there is need of a special watchman for each 
laborer. A book of safety precepts has been issued, printed 
in several languages; and foremen, speaking the language 
of the workmen, have been required to see that the books 
are read and understood. Among bridge men the percent- 
age of accidents is low. The main reliance must be on the 
foremen. 

Discussion.—In the discussion on this paper, L. F. Shedd 
‘(Rock Island) called attention to the fact that many men 
who know enough to be careful, nevertheless fail because 
they do not have any fellow-feeling for their fellow employees. 
Even foremen often fail at this point. The foreigner is not 
always so ignorant as we think. The foreman must be 
trained. He must be made to take a personal interest; to 
talk with his men and to set a good example. Make him 
understand that he has a personal accountability for each 
injury among his men. 

Mr. Shedd was followed by a number of members who 
said that the rule for trackmen on their roads was that when 
a train approaches, the men shall step clear of all tracks. 
W. C. Wilson (D. L. & W.) told of a large reduction on his 
road in the number of trackmen killed (struck or run over 
by trains) by persistent educational work with the heads of 
departments. 

S. G. Watkins (B. & M.):—We found that in many cases 
trackmen struck and run over by trains had not had a good 
and sufficient warning. Variety in warnings is an element 
of danger. We ordered the adoption of one standard for- 
mula, three words—‘“Clear the track.” 

The discussion here turned to the use of whistles. In most 
situations on busy roads the warning by word of mouth is 
out of date. Moreover, the whistle should be shrill, and one 
single sound should be the rule. On the New York Central, 
where there are four main tracks, the watchman makes one 
sound for track No. 1, two for track No. 2, three for track 
No. 3 and four for track No. 4. On the Union Pacific the 
use of the whistle has been discontinued, because where a 
gang of men is scattered along a considerable length of track, 
and there is a strong wind, the whistle warning has some- 
times been ineffective. H. S. Balliet (N. Y. C.) after six 
years’ experience and study, had concluded that the desider- 
atum was to have a whistle of the right quality, sufficiently 
shrill. ‘The duty of providing suitable and sufficient warn- 
ings should be placed on the roadmaster or the division 
engineer. Mr. Balliet, like most others, has had to employ 
many green men in track work of late; and the education 
of these men in safety habits is a work that has to be con- 
stantly kept up. In the Grand Central Terminal yard, New 
York, much of it covered over and dark throughout the 24 
hours, the management of the warnings to prevent men from 
being run over has become a fine art. Keeping the men free 
from fear, so that they will be efficient at their work, is a 
matter requiring constant attention. Some of the gangs have 
to have two whistle-men. In this terminal there are 685 pairs 
of switch points and the man who does the warning has to 
watch the points affecting his work, with constant care so 
as to know on which track a train movement is to be made. 


SHop ACCIDENTS 


This was the title of a paper by B. C. Winston, Wabash. 
The shopman gets used to danger and the risks of his work 
have to be constantly reiterated. However, Safety First has 


made great progress in shops. The shop foreman has the 
advantage of being constantly in touch with his men, and 
should make a good record. The speaker described the situa- 
tion in the large new shops of the Wabash at Decatur, II]. 
It is very desirable to have young men on the safety commit- 
tees. Some of the veterans need a good deal of explanation 
and persuasion to get them to understand the needs of the 
younger element. After the safety propaganda had been 
well established at Decatur, foremen were brought there 
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from other shops on the system and these carried back the 
gospel of safety to their own men. When a serious injury 
happens on the Wabash, there is a very full investigation and 
discussion, and all the workmen are made to understand the 
lesson. 

Discussion.—This dealt largely with the use of goggles. 
Mr. Dow had visited a shop, not a railroad shop, where 
even visitors were required to put on goggles before entering 
the workrooms. Most of the members seemed incredulous 
as to the feasibility of enforcing such a strict rule in the 
railroad service. 

C. T. Banks:—If a workman came into one of your 
shops barefooted, he would at once be reprimanded and sent 
back; why not be equally strict in the matter of goggles? 
Since May 1, last, we have had fifteen cases where goggles 
are known to have prevented injury to eyes. On the Erie, 
goggles are used by the men who draw the fires from locomo- 
tives and by boiler makers. Condensation of moisture on 
the glasses has made some trouble, and we have now adopted 
a special design where the glass stands out an inch from the 
man’s face. For workers at electric welding we have a 
special mask which takes out the infra red and ultra violet 
rays; wearing this, the workman can use both hands at his 
work. 

On the Union Pacific, the Pennsylvania, the Erie and the 
New York Central goggles in which the glasses are ground to 
fit defective eyes are in use. On the Rock Island, the use 
of goggles has not been made compulsory, but two thousand 
of its men are wearing them. ‘The Pennsylvania, to con- 
ciliate objectors, allows employees to use any make of goggles 
which is satisfactorily protective. In the shops of the Pull- 
man Company, the men were long allowed to make their own 
choice, but after considerable inconvenience the company 
decided to standardize three designs of frame. On the 
Union Pacific, a glycerine compound is used to get rid of 
troubles from condensation of moisture. 


Non-TRAIN ACCIDENTS 


F. M. Metcalf (N. P.) read a paper on the question “How 
shall injuries resulting from train operation, other than col- 
lisions and derailments, be prevented?” He presented a care- 
ful enumeration of the requirements of plant and personnel 
necessary to provide the greatest safety. Trainmen must not 
close the vestibule too soon on starting away from a station. 
Greater care should be exercised in selecting men for crossing 
watchmen. ‘Those who hug the fire in the shanty are likely 
not to be efficient. The watchman must understand the Eng- 
lish language well enough to warn people on the highway 
and to testify intelligently at inquiries. Enginemen and fire- 
men approaching a crossing should be on the lookout; the 
excuse that it was necessary just at that time to attend to 
the injector or the fire should not be received. Mr. Metcalf 
has issued a warning to automobiles, and the secretary of 
the state of Minnesota has agreed to circulate it with his 
annual licenses. A code of safety precepts issued by the 
Northern Pacific has been combined with a little pocket book 
which the employee (in the train service, engine service and 
yard service) uses for recording his time worked. This 
insures attention to the book. Mr. Metcalf would have 
examination on the safety rules carried out with the same 
care as that on train rules. Other books of the same char- 
acter as the one mentioned are to be furnished for shop men 
and for station men. 

An important element of accident prevention is to keep 
statistics up-to-date. The rule forbidding men to go between 
cars should be rigidly enforced. The Northern Pacific has 
a red card, 10 in. x 15 in., to be tacked on the side and on 
the roof of a freight car which has a loose handhold. For 
the safety of car repairers, Mr. Metcalf would provide (2) 
the blue signal, (b) a special lock for the switch leading to 
the repair tracks and (c) a clearance card, the card to be 
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issued by the repairman when he has finished his work. On 
the Northern Pacific, during the past three years, no man 
has been injured on an established repair track. 

Discussion.—In the discussion on this paper, A. T. Wood- 
ruff (Virginian) read a brief paper sent by J. Berlingett, 
assistant general manager of the Virginian. He emphasized 
the importance of selecting the right kind of men. Usually 
the village lad is worth a carload of the so-called experienced 
trainmen whom the employing officer is liable to favor when 
he is in desperate need of additional trainmen. Hiring men 
in haste is a bad practice that ought to be abolished. Why 
not examine men for promotion when there is time to do the 
job properly? An overworked officer is not the man to make 
a good examination; the work must be done deliberately and 
by a man who makes it his specialty. ‘The writer protested 
against the unbusiness-like character of some safety publi- 
cations. These magazines and pamphlets are not the place 
for jokes and other miscellaneous matter. 


How To MAKE MEETINGS INTERESTING 


W. C. Wilson, claims attorney of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, read a short but witty paper on this 
subject. Some of these meetings are no pleasanter than 
funerals. A dead or somnolent committee cannot have a live 
meeting; a thoughtless committee cannot have an intelligent 
meeting. Enthusiasm is engendered only by men who believe 
in their work. The superintendent should be the leader; but 
if he sits at his table with a preoccupied air he is a failure. 
Officialism must be put into the background. The chairman 
must curb unprofitable discussion and yet not discourage 
freedom of expression. He must show that he is the best 
safety first man on the committee; greet the members cor- 
dially, exercise friendly tact in drawing out the best that is 
in each man, and for those with whom thinking and smoking 
are coincident he must provide cigars within easy reach. It 
is a good thing to have a dinner once in a while, possibly 
sometimes having the men bring their wives. Committee 
meetings do not run themselves. ‘The secretary must be a 
driver. General officers should occasionally attend the divi- 
sion meetings as should the members of the central safety 
committee. Persons outside the railroad service can be 
invited occasionally to address the committee, especially 
former members. 

Concrete examples from the experiences of the preceding 
month must always be a main topic; they always make a 
live topic. As a rule, men do not like to discuss the unsafe 
practices of their fellow employees, especially in the presence 
of their officers. Where necessary or desirable, employees 
should have an opportunity to discuss matters by themselves; 
sub-committees of employees may be appointed to discuss 
dangerous practices in their own way. 

“The life-blood of the whole Safety First organization 
flows out from these committee meetings. ‘Their interest must 
be maintained if there is to be efficiency all along the line. 
Its members, both officers and privates, must be made to feel 
the weight of responsibility which is theirs; that if they shirk 
that responsibility or fail to measure up to the demands of 
their high calling, if they are unwilling to be prophets of 
the new faith and to stand for a time as sentinels to point the 
way of Safety, then they should make way for others who 
have a clearer vision, warmer hearts and stronger and more 
willing hands for the work which is set before them.” 

Discussion—H. J. Bell (C. & N. W.):—If our meetings 
are not satisfactory one of the reasons is that safety-first 
has become an old story. Every man who is not energetic 
must be warmed up. A man who looks on the chairman or 
the superintendent as the whole committee is all wrong; he 
must be converted to the right view. Members must remem- 
ber that when in a committee meeting they are not brakemen, 
station agents, or shopmen; they are safety-committee-men. 
This is an honorable service. All employees must be made to 
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understand that the members of such committees are to be 
respected. All division officers must understand that the 
safety department is an important department. There is no 
more important day in the month, on any division, than the 
day on which the safety committee meets. The North West- 
ern keeps up a friendly rivalry among divisions by awarding 
banners. Other rewards are given and vacations are granted 
for good work. The general safety committee should give 
publicity to good papers read at committee meetings. Com- 
mittees of shopmen and committees of operating men should 
send delegates, each to the meetings of the other. On all 
important matters before a committee a formal vote should 
be taken. It is important that every member keep well posted 
as to all accidents that come before the committee. 

R. S. Jarnagin (N. Y. C.) outlined the essentials of a 
meeting. Mr. Jarnagin is constantly on the road, traveling, 
in the interest of the safety work, from one division to 
another, of the New York Central lines, thus keeping all 
divisions well informed of what is going on elsewhere. The 
social feature of meetings is important. ‘The mental attitude 
of the superintendent is an essential thing in the leadership: 
As superintendents have many other things to do they may 
overlook details; therefore the secretary or some other mem- 
ber of the committee must make committee work his first 
business. ‘The most interesting topics, at times, are those 
which have been brought from other divisions. All employees 
must be encouraged to make suggestions, and even points 
which are not practicable must be respectfully considered, and 
reasons for rejection must carefully be made known. 

C. T. Banks (Erie) :—One of the best stimulants to good 
meetings is a fee. On the Erie the shop committee men 
receive $5. 

Other speakers gave a great variety of experiences. On the 
New York Central one. superintendent, to show his apprecia- 
tion of good suggestions, proceeds at once, on the spot, to 
dictate the letter necessary to have the suggestions carried 
out. On the Chicago & North Western, the superintendents, 
who are chairmen, sometimes put a temporary chairman in 
charge of the meeting, notifying him a month in advance; 
this educates the men in the practice of presiding. A num- 
ber of roads give annual passes to the men. On the Chicago 
& North Western these passes have the safety emblem on 
them. On the New York Central an effort is made to have, 
at each meeting, one paper which shall be the chief feature. 
Isaiah Hale (A. T. & S. F.) when he asked for papers, 
received an avalanche. The sifting of papers and selecting 
the best is an essential element. On the New York Central, 
the best papers are printed and sent to the 1,200 members 
of the sixty committees on the New York Central lines. Mr. 
Dow inspects the minutes of the division meetings on those 
lines and if he finds evidence of dullness he calls somebody 
to account. 


THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


G. S. Locker (D. & I. R.) read a paper on the National 
Safety Council; what service does it render to its members; 
what is it doing for the public? The speaker gave an out- 
line of the constitution and activities of the Council and 
appealed to railroads to support it. Each week a bulletin 
is sent to its members and these help to instruct two and one- 
half million workmen. By this process good seed is scattered 
broadcast; and it is impossible to imagine the good results 
that will be seen in the future. Railroad men must not 
despise the bulletins dealing with affairs in other industries. 
The railroad shopman, reading of incidents and experiences 
on a farm, is quite likely to be broadened thereby. The 
Council is doing a real safety-first work in educating the 
public in regard to trespassing. . 

Mr. Locker was followed by W. H. Cameron, secretary 
of the Council, who told more in detail of its activities. He 
has an information bureau and a large library and attends 
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to many inquiries every month. Tons of pamphlets have 
been sent out. He can get an answer any day, to almust any 
question pertaining to the business or trade of the constitu- 
ents of the Council. The dues of railroad companies for 
membership are graduated, according to length of line, from 
$10 for 100 miles to $100 for 10,000 miles. A road paying 
$100 receives twenty copies of each bulletin and these can be 
sent, if desired, to twenty different addresses. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 


Mr. Locker’s paper was the last one on the program, and 
following its discussion there was an informal exchange of 
views on numerous topics. The difficulty of getting good 
men for workmen on the tracks or in other departments where 
skill is not required is now a serious question on many roads. 
Men who can get jobs quickly elsewhere cannot be disciplined 
easily. The businesslike way is to engage new men only on pro- 
bation. Mr. Hale (A. T. & S. F.) described his scheme for 
instructing in safety habits, and in citizenship, the Mexican 
laborers employed on his lines in Arizona and New Mexico. 
He has visited every gang, even the smallest. One cf his 
lectures has been put on a phonograph in pure Mexican 
language—not an Americanized Spanish—and this lecture, 
occupying ten minutes, has been delivered to all the Mexican 
workmen on 15,000 miles of line during the past year. At 
division terminals and other central points large audiences 
were gathered and they were entertained with Spanish music 
on the phonograph. In this way the sympathetic interest 
of the men was aroused in a manner otherwise impossible. 
The men are also treated to cigarettes. 


OFFICERS 


The officers of the Steam Railroad Section of the Council 
for the ensuing year, elected at the close of the meeting, are 
as follows: Chairman, W. C. Wilson, claims attorney, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, New York City; vice-chair- 
man, Isaiah Hale (A. T. & S. F.); secretary, H. J. Bell 
(C. & N. W.), Chicago, Ill. 


EXHIBITS 


In connection with the congress there was a commercial 
safety device exhibit, in the Armory on Larned street, a few 
blocks from the hotel where the meetings were held. Among 
the concerns represented were the following of particular 
interest to railroad men: 


Allen Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., safety set screw. 

American Issue, The; Columbus, Ohio; anti-alcohol educational literature. 

American Abrasive Metals Co., New York; safety stair-treads. 

American Museum of Safety, New York. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; speed recorder used on passenger locomo- 
tives; models of freight cars fitted with safety appliances; derailer with 
blue target attached, for car repairers. 

Chicago Eye Shield Co., Chicago, Ill.; goggles. 

Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite City, TI]. 

Detroit use & Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Linemen Protector Co., Detroit, Mich.; insulated shoes; rubber shapes to 
cover cross arms and wires when men are working at the top of poles. 

Macdonald, A. K., Hamilton, Ont.; night signal for highway crossing 
gates. This is a cage in which may be hung an ordinary hand lantern, and 
is arranged to show the light to persons on the highway and to hide it 
from enginemen on the tracks. 

Madden Co., Chicago, Ill.; the Richter blue-flag derail. 

National Safety Council, Steam Railroad Section; 
bulletins recently issued. 

New York Central Lines; extensive display of colored photographs. 

Norfolk & Western Railroad; extensive display of photographs; illuminated 
diagram showing statistics of accidents; gage lamp. 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., Haydenville, Mass. 

Pyrene Mfg. Co., New York; fire fighting apparatus. 

Strong, Kennard & Nutt Co., Cleveland, Ohio; goggles. 

Surty Guard Co., Chicage; guard for band saw. 

Walsh Press & Die Company, Chicago. 

Window Cleaners’ Improved Belts and Device Company, Chicago. 


samples of safety 


GrowWTH OF THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE.—Statistics of the 
director of the census show an increase of 153.9 per cent in 
the manufactures of automobiles and automobile parts in the 


five years from 1909 to 1914. The value of these products 
in 1914 was $632,831,000, an increase of $383,629,000 
over 1909. 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


WasuinctTon, D. C., October 24, 1916. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE CASES REOPENED 


The perennial controversy over the adjustment of trans- 
continental freight rates again demonstrated its staying qual- 
ities when the Interstate Commerce Commission on October 21 
issued an order consolidating all the various transcontinental 
rate cases into one proceeding and reopening them for a series 
of further hearings before Examiner-Attorney Thurtell. This 
order reopens not only the recent decision increasing rates to 
the Pacific coast because of the abatement of water competi- 
tion via the Panama Canal, but gives an opportunity for a re- 
consideration of the entire question of the relation of rates 
between the East and the Pacific coast terminals and between 
the East and the intermountain territory, which has been 
before the commission in one form or another for nearly a 
quarter of a century. In its order the commission says: 

“It is therefore ordered, That fourth section applications 
Nos. 205, 342, 343, 344, 349, 350, 352 and 10336 respecting 
rates on commodities from eastern defined territories to 
Pacific coast terminal and intermediate points, and applica- 
tions Nos. 9813, 10110, 10126, 10155, 10186 and 10189 
respecting rates on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, 
dried fruit and wine from California ports via rail and 
water through Galveston to Atlantic seaboard points be re- 
opened for further hearing respecting changed conditions 
that are alleged to justify other and different orders than 
those entered. 

“It is further ordered, That therewith fourth section appli- 
cations Nos. 345, 346, 347, 348, 349 and 1575 filed by 
R. H. Countiss, agent, on behalf of carriers, parties to his 
tariffs, named in said applications, respecting rates on 
classes and commodities from Pacific coast points to territory 
east thereof, and Investigation and Suspension Docket No 
909, and the rehearing of applications respecting rates on 
commodities from eastern defined territories to Pacific coast 
points and rates on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, 
dried fruit and wine from California ports to Atlantic sea- 
board points be consolidated and assigned for hearing before 
Examiner-Attorney Thurtell at Chicago, Ill., on November 
20, 1916, at Salt Lake City, Utah, November 28, 1916, at 
San Francisco, Cal., December 4, 1916, at Portland, Ore., 
December 11, 1916, and at Spokane, Wash., December 14, 
1916.” 

The reopening of the cases is due to the questions that 
have been raised regarding the readjustment of the rates to 
meet the changed conditions with respect to water competi- 
tion. After the commission’s percentage zone system of rates 
to the intermountain territory had been sustained by the 
Supreme Court in 1914, and after the commission had al- 
lowed modifications of it with respect to commodities espe- 
cially susceptible to water competition to meet the competi- 
tion of the lines operating via the canal, the Merchants’ 
Association of Spokane, Wash., filed a petition on March 17, 
1916, asserting that on account of the slides in the canal and 
the increased demand for ships for conveyance of traffic 
between the United States and various European countries, 
the services by water between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
of the United States had in large part been discontinued. It 
was also asserted that the commission’s orders of January 29 
and April 30, 1915, granting in part the relief sought by the 
carriers, were based upon the then existing necessity for the 
maintenance of unusually low rates by rail from eastern 
territories to Pacific coast ports on account of the competition 
by water which no longer existed, and that the commission 
should reopen the case. 

On June 5, 1916, the commission issued orders rescinding 
the special relief from the fourth section which it had pre- 
viously allowed on Schedule C commodities to meet the com- 
petition by the canal and ordered the carriers to file new 
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tariffs effective September 1, relieving the discrimination 
against the intermediate points by readjusting their rates on 
the Schedule C commodities under the rules and restrictions 
which the commission had prescribed for Schedule B com- 
modities and by readjusting the rates on barley, beans, 
canned good, asphaltum, dried fruit and wine from Cali- 
fornia ports to eastern seaboard points in conformity with 
the long and short haul clause of the fourth section. When 
the new tariffs were filed by the carriers effective on Septem- 
ber 1 advancing the rates to the Pacific coast, they were met 
with a storm of protest from the shippers and were suspended 
by the commission until December 31, 1916. The order of 
the commission effective on September 1 was later postponed 
to become effective also on December 31. 

On September 9 the Merchants’ Association of Spokane 
filed a new petition alleging that there is not now and has 
not been since June 5, 1916, any water competition between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and that there is now no 
justification for the maintenance of lower rates on any com- 
modities from eastern territory to Pacific coast ports than to 
the intermediate points. 

The order for a reconsideration of the case is, therefore, 
the direct result of this petition and marks the beginning of 
a new phase of the controversy regarding the extent to which 
the transcontinental carriers should be allowed to maintain 
rates which are lower for the longer than for the shorter 
hauls. 

In 1892 the commission reduced rates from eastern points 
to Spokane practically to the basis of the terminal rates 
which were based on water competition. A later readjust- 
ment put Spokane back on its former basis of approximately 
the coast rates plus local back, and in 1901, in a proceeding 
instituted by the Business Men’s League of St. Louis, the 
rates established by the carriers were substantially upheld. 
In 1907 Spokane renewed its complaint and in 1908 the 
commission rendered another decision reducing the rates to 
Spokane. This adjustment, however, was not satisfactory 
either to the shippers or the carriers and the commission 
allowed the carriers to submit a comprehensive plan of their 
own. In 1909 Salt Lake City filed a complaint against the 
adjustment by which its rates were higher than those to the 
coast and the entire system of transcontinental rates was 
brought into the controversy. In 1910 the long and short 
haul clause of the act was amended to give the commission 
authority to prescribe the extent to which the roads might 
depart from strict conformity with its provisions, and in 
1911 the commission issued its decision authorizing higher 
rates to intermediate points than to the coast by various per- 
centages from different zones. This decision was sustained 
by the United States Supreme Court on June 22, 1914. 

After the opening of the Panama Canal the commission 
allowed still greater relief from the provisions of the fourth 
section on a special list of commodities. 


SHREVEPORT CONTROVERSY RENEWED 


The new tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Texas railways, advancing rates within the 
state of Texas in compliance with the commission’s latest 
order in the Shreveport case, is no more popular with the 
Texas shippers than the rates made by the Texas railroad 
commission have been with the railroads of the state. The 
attorney general of Texas and representatives of the Texas 
Industrial Traffic League, the Texas Live Stock Shippers’ 
lrotective League, the American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, and a large number of commercial organizations of 
!exas appeared at a hearing before Commissioner Hall and 
the suspension board of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
“i Washington on October 19 and 20 to ask the commission 
io suspend the new tariff, which applies to all classes and 
Most of the commodities between points in the state of Texas 
cs well as between Shreveport, La., and points in Texas. 
‘he shippers protested that the tariff is not in conformity 
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with the order of the commission, that it contains many rates 
not authorized or required by the commission, and that as to 
the rates for intrastate traffic it is in violation of the tariffs 
prescribed by the Texas commission. The principal griev- 
ance seemed to be that the railroads, in removing the dis- 
crimination against Shreveport, had gone much further and 
taken advantage of the opportunity to advance many other 
rates in Texas. ‘The same contentions are scheduled to be 
presented to the United States court at Marshall, Tex., on 
November 8 on the hearing on the application of the rail- 
roads for an injunction against an order of the Texas com- 
mission withdrawing advances in the Texas rates which it 
had allowed in an effort to forestall the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The attorney general of Texas filed a cross 
bill in this proceeding asking the court to annul the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order on the ground that it is an 
unwarranted interference with the prerogatives of the Texas 
commission. 

The commission announced that the hearing on the appli- 
cation for a suspension would be confined to rates alleged to 
be in contravention of its order. The shippers constantly 
sought to broaden the issue, saying that among the most im- 
portant of the matters involved is that the tariff involves a 
construction of the decision of the commission with respect 
to the jurisdiction which it would assume and the extent and 
limitations thereof which lie at the very foundation of the 
right of the carriers to prescribe the tariff at all and to absolve 
themselves from obedience to the Texas commission. 

As an illustration of the mixed-up situation which has 
been created by the conflict of state and federal jurisdiction 
in this case, one of the shippers’ representatives said he did 
not know whether he ought to make his complaint to the 
Texas commission or to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. One of the principal arguments of the shippers as pre- 
sented by S. H. Cowan, representing the Texas Industrial 
Traffic League, was that while the commission had ordered 
that the rates between Shreveport and Texas points should 
not exceed those contemporaneously applied for all distances 
over points in Texas, this did not require the carriers to 
prescribe any specific rates between points in the state of 
Texas, and that by basing their rates on the maximum rates 
prescribed by the commission the railroads had gone far be- 
yond any requirement of the order and that they could have 
removed discriminations against Shreveport without advanc- 
ing the rates as much as they have. It was also claimed that 
the new tariff had created many more discriminations 
against Texas points and Judge Cowan argued that as the 
railroads had not legally contested the Texas rates they were 
not at liberty to fix their own rates as a substitute. 

There was also much objection to the manner in which the 
railroads had applied the differentials which are added to 
the rates of the mileage scale. It was stated that whereas 
under the rules of the Texas commission the differentials on 
Texas traffic were available only after the maximum mileage 
distance had been traversed, whether in common point terri- 
tory or in differential territory, in the new tariff it is provided 
that the differentials shall be applied for the entire distance 
traversed by a shipment in differential territory regardless 
of whether the maximum distance prescribed in the mileage 
schedules had been traversed or whether or not the entire 
haul or a part of the haul was in differential territory. This 
resulted, it was claimed, in much higher rates between points 
in Texas than those prescribed to and from Shreveport. 

G. Waldo, assistant general freight agent of the Sunset- 
Central lines, and A. C. Fonda, agent for the Texas car- 
riers, testified in defense of the new tariff. Mr. Waldo said 
that the carriers had applied the differentials in the way that 
they understood the order required and that if they had not 
done so the rates would have been reduced instead of ad- 
vanced. He said the carriers had not taken advantage of 
the opportunity to advance as many rates as possible, that 
in many instances they had gone far below the maximum 
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rates allowed by the commission and below what they con- 
sidered as reasonable. Both he and Mr. Fonda explained 
that the tariff had been compiled in a short time and that al- 
though many exceptions had been made to the Western Clas- 
sification it was recognized that it would be necessary to 
make many more, and that as soon as opportunity offered it 
‘was proposed to confer with the shippers and to make addi- 
tional adjustments necessary to meet commercial conditions 
and that some inconsistencies or errors in the tariff would be 
corrected. In reply to questions by shippers as to whether 
certain advances were necessary to avoid discrimination 
against Shreveport, it was stated that some of the rates were 
so absurdly low that the carriers had felt justified in taking 
advantage of any opportunity to advance them. The roads 
are now making some additional advances from Oklahoma 
and Arkansas points because the cause of the low rates had 
been removed. ‘The shippers also complained of many vio- 
lations of the fourth section and many discriminations as to 
which Mr. Fonda said they had misinterpreted the tariff. 

The Texas Railroad Commission was not represented at 
the hearing. 

The attorney general of Texas has also filed a suit in a 
state court against 34 roads that were not parties to the in- 
junction proceedings against the Texas commission, asking 
for an injunction to restrain them from putting into effect 
the tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The injunction was asked on the ground that the roads had 
agreed upon the rates in violation of the anti-trust law and 
that they were in violation of the Texas commission’s orders. 


SHIPPERS FAVOR OPERATION OF WATER LINES BY 
RAILROADS 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford has filed a brief 
of 166 pages with the Interstate Commerce Commission on 


its application under the Panama canal act for permission 
by the commission to continue the ownership and operation 
of its steamship lines on Long Island Sound. The number 
of briefs that have also been filed by representatives of the 
shippers in support of the New Haven’s application indi- 
cates that they are not quite so much in sympathy with the 
idea of compelling railroads to give up their water lines as 
was supposed at the time of the passage of this law. The 
Boston and Providence chambers of commerce, 84 large man- 
ufacturing concerns in New England, 33 New England pa- 
per mills and a large number of boards of trade and other 
commercial organizations have submitted briefs supporting 
the contention that the continued operation of the New 
Haven’s water lines in connection with its rail system is in 
the interest of the public and would not prevent or exclude 
competition. |The manufacturers in their briefs say that 
“while they have differed bitterly on other questions, they 
are practically a unit in favor of the road’s retention of the 
sound lines and the practically unanimous voice of New 
England shippers protests against the disjointing of a satis- 
factory service.” 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce says that a separation 
of the rail and water lines would probably result in conges- 
tion of the rail lines, that it would not result in any reduc- 
tion of through rates and that the water routes constitute 
additional facilities, whose operation by the railroad is in 
the interest of the shippers of New England. The Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce points out that the water lines 
are not in competition with the rail lines, but constitute an 
extension of the rail lines, which handle a different kind of 
traffic, and that they would carry less traffic if separated 
from the railway lines than if continued in connection with 
the railway system. The New Haven in its brief says that 
its contentien that the service is in the interest of the public 
is supported by the testimony of the public service commis- 
sions of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire and by resolutions or petitions filed in the record 
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of the case by 100 business and civic organizations and about 
120 shippers and representatives of the manufacturing in- 
dustries in the territory served. | 

Shippers used to be rather fond of complaining because 
the railroads had neutralized water competition by acquir- 
ing competitive boat lines. Even after the rates of the rail- 
ways had been subjected to the most rigid regulation by com- 
missions, the idea that they ought to be still further regulated 
by water competition wherever possible persisted to such an 
extent that in the Panama canal act of 1912 railroads were 
prohibited from owning competitive water lines except as 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission.: In ac- 
cordance with its construction of that act, the commission 
ordered the railroads to get rid of their boat lines on the 
Great Lakes. When they did so, and when many of the 
boats instead of being promptly taken over by independent 
companies, were taken out of the lakes for service elsewhere, 
some of the shippers who had formerly protested loudly 
against the high rates charged by the boat lines would have 
been glad to have the service restored at almost any rates 
and many of them protested to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against its decision. 

Another example of this change in the attitude of the ship- 
pers was furnished at a recent hearing before the commission 
on the application of the Grand Trunk for a modification 
of the commission’s order as to its operation of the Canada- 
Atlantic Transit Company, when the shippers were almost 
unanimous in supporting the road in its showing that a con- 
tinuance of the ownership and operation would be for the 
convenience of the shipping public. 


Rattway Mart Pay 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has acquiesced in 
the interpretation placed by the postmaster general on the 
provisions of the post office appropriation law authorizing 
him to make a test of the space basis of compensating the 
railways for carrying the mails. Under this interpretation 
the postmaster general proposes to begin his test on Novem- 
ber 1 and later on, probably next spring, after he has read- 
justed the service, he will have a weighing of the mails and 
present statistics to the commission as the basis for its de- 
termination as to the rates to be paid for the service and the 
basis for payment. The commission, without giving any ex- 
planation of its reasons, has denied the petition of the Com- 
mittee on Railway Mail Pay that the commission issue or- 
ders prescribing the conditions under which the test of the 
space basis shall be conducted in advance of its installation. 
The railroads asked the commission to prescribe the period 
of the test and also to require a weighing of the mails both 
before and during the test as well as the keeping of com- 
parative statistics. The commission also denied the petition 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford for an order re- 
quiring a weighing of the mails on its system before the 
test. The space basis will, therefore, go into effect on No- 
vember 1 on all railway mail routes except those on which 
closed pouch service is performed, together with many 
changes in the service including a consolidation of the mails 
in many cases in order to reduce the amount of car space 
required and a redistribution of the mails between the roads. 
Railroads that carry the heaviest volume of mails will find 
their compensation reduced by the change from the weight 
to the space basis, while some roads that now carry a small 
amount of mail on many trains will probably receive an in- 
crease by being paid on the space basis. They will not profit, 
however, by any increment in the mail traffic which does not 
require an increase in the car space. After the test has been 
in progress for some time the postmaster general is to file 
with the commission a statement showing in detail the service 
required of the railways and a comprehensive plan for the 
transportation of the mails, embodying therein what he be- 
lieves to be reasonable rates of compensation. The commis- 
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sicn will then hold hearings and render its decision, the 
rates which it prescribes to be retroactive to the date of the 
experimental adoption of the space plan. 


AN ErFrort To DELIVER THE LABOR VOTE 


The “non-partisan” American Federation of Labor has 
issued an official appeal to its membership in behalf of 
President Wilson’s re-election, based principally on what he 
has done for organized labor. The circular letter is signed 
by President Samuel Gempers, Vice-President O’Connell 
and Secretary Frank Morrison as the federation’s Labor 
Representation Committee, and urges all affiliated unions to 
consider the issues involved in the present political campaign 
at regular or special meetings of their organizations. In or- 
der to preserve its non-partisan character, the letter closes 
with a recommendation to members to vote as their con- 
sciences direct, but in case any of the consciences appealed 
to require any assistance, full directions are enclosed. 

The letter says that ‘“‘“on November 7 a decision will be 
reached that will determine the future development of our 
country and the spirit of our national life for years to come” 
and that “during the present administration the organized 
labor movement has been able to secure recognition for the 
rights of human beings and opportunity for all to participate 
in the affairs of the naticn in a degree that never has been 
accomplished before.” Possibly as a sample of this partici- 
pation in the affairs of the nation, although full credit is 
modestly given to the administration, it is stated that “due 
to the initiative of President Wilson the Congress extended 
the United States eight-hour law to include the workmen 
engaged in the operation of railroad train service of the 
country and a great national strike was thus averted.” 





I. C. C. INSPECTORS INVESTIGATE CAR 
SHORTAGE IN NEBRASKA 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on October 21 an- 
nounced that “in its endeavor to assist in relieving the present 
general car shortage situation, the commission has its safety 
appliance and boiler inspectors engaged in making investi- 
gations in respect thereto.” At the same time the commis- 
sion made public the report, dated October 13, of two 
inspectors assigned to investigate complaints brought to the 
attention of the commission by the Nebraska State Railroad 
Commission regarding conditions in that state. They had 
found in the files of the Nebraska commission a large amount 
of correspondence containing complaints from shippers alleg- 
ing gross discrimination in the furnishing of cars, refusal to 
permit the loading of cars at points where they were made 
empty, a large movement of empty cars out of the state west- 
ward and furnishing shippers in other states with an ex- 
cessive proportion of cars at the expense of Nebraska’s grain 
industry. 

The inspectors conducted a thorough investigation on the 
lines of the Union Pacific and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
the two principal grain-carrying roads of the state, conferring 
with grain exchange men, shippers, railroad officers and 
station agents at the principal points in the state, but their 
report does not sustain the charges of discrimination against 
Nebraska. On the contrary, they say that “the carriers of 
Nebraska are putting forth every effort consistent with good 
operation and the exceptional traffic conditions to furnish 
cars and service to the shippers of the state as best they can,” 
that the railroads are furnishing “all the cars they possibly 
can to supply the unprecedented demand,” and that “if it was 
possible to furnish more equipment the business would and 
could not be handled as satisfactorily as it is at present.” 

The report shows that on the Union Pacific in July the 
average movement of system line cars was 50.8 miles per day 
and of all freight equipment handled 71.2 miles, while in 
August the averages were 59.9 and 77.5 miles, respectively. 
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Regarding the complaint that the road is furnishing an ex- 
cessive number of cars to its western lines, the report says 
that conditions do not show this to be a fact. It is also 
stated that on the Union Pacific, with the exception of the 
movement of empty refrigerator cars westward to be loaded, 
practically all empty car mileage is local and only for the 
purpose of equitably distributing grain cars between the dif- 
ferent districts. 

Less complete data was obtained on the Burlington, but its 
situation is said to be fully as good as that of the Union 
Pacific. On the Union Pacific it was found that a balance 
equal to 24 per cent of its box car equipment was due the 
Union Pacific on October 9 from other lines, a large part of 
the cars being scattered on 30 different lines east of the Mis- 
souri river, while the Burlington was short 5,000 cars on its 
system. Only 3.19 per cent of the Union Pacific cars were 
defective or in the shops and the report says that the mechani- 
cal officers of both lines are making especial efforts to keep 
their grain cars in service. It also says that “it is generally 
conceded that railroads steal cars from each other whenever 
and wherever they can” and that this has considerable bear- 
ing on the car shortage situation. 

The report says that with a view to relieving the car short- 
age situation the Union Pacific equipped 114 gondola side 
and bottom dump cars with temporary roofs and loading 
doors for grain service in Nebraska, but that the elevator 
companies in Omaha and Council Bluffs promptly levied an 
arbitrary charge of $10 per car on the shippers for handling 
this type of cars and in some cases refused to handle them. 
The report says that there are approximately 300 blocked 
elevators in the state and that there is no immediate prospect 
of release. In fact, everything points to a greater shortage 
in the latter part of October and November when there will 
be a greater demand for coal and when the new crop of 
grain will be ready for movement. 

An unusual feature contributing to the present heavy vol- 
ume of traffic and having considerable effect on the car 
shortage is said to be the large eastbound movement of all 
products of the West and Northwest and that due to the 
inability to get shipments on the Pacific Coast. A great amount 
of business which under normal conditions always moves by 
rail and water is now being shipped by rail to eastern mar- 
kets. There is also an exceptional stock movement at this 
time, particularly of range cattle, in advance of the regular 
fall movement, thereby adding to the heavy volume of busi- 
ness. 

“Another feature contributing to the present car shortage,” 
the report says, “is the large number of cars of all classes 
used for warehouse purposes by paying the demurrage charge. 
This includes all commodities, but particularly automobiles 
and contractors’ and builders’ materials and supplies. Re- 
cent instances are 25 cars of automobiles in Denver 15 to 35 
days and 27 cars of automobiles at Green River, Wyo., 30 
days. Lack of labor is particularly responsible for this con- 
dition. However, various other reasons exist for the ware- 
housing of automobiles, principally lack of storage room 
and the time consumed by dealers in effecting financial 
arrangements that will enable them to get the bills of lading 
from the bank.” 

The report also refers to the large increase in the wheat 
crop as compared with 1915 and says that on account of 
weather and market conditions, as well as the grade of the 
crop, approximately 20 per cent only of the 1915 crop was 
moved prior to December 1, whereas this year on account of 
the exceptionally high grade of the 1916 crop and the high 
prices prevailing the farmers and grain men of Nebraska are 
endeavoring to move 100 per cent of the crop in one volume, 
regardless of the fact that their terminal facilities and ele- 
vator capacity are pretty well up to the limit of operation at 


this time. 


“Nebraska railways at present have practically all the 
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business they could handle,” the report says; “they are mov- 
ing more tonnage per car per day than ever before, and it is 
the consensus of opinion of all concerned that if the inbound 
business was greater it would cause such a congestion at the 
grain terminals as to likely require an embargo on cereals 
and other farm commodities. 

“If the present prosperity era continues, if the grain mar- 
ket holds up and conditions remain unchanged, the car short- 
age will become more acute as the weather gets colder and 
there is greater demand for coal. At present the coal supply 
is a serious question for Nebraska railroads. The amount 
on hand is below normal and the carriers are confiscating 
commercial coal. Weather conditions up to the present have 
been ideal for railroad train operation in the interest of all 
concerned; the carriers have been getting an exceptional mile- 
age out of their locomotives, these having been in first class 
condition when they started to move the crops. That this 
high mileage cannot be maintained is admitted by carriers, 
because work must be done on the locomotives and with the 
advance of cold weather their efficiency is impaired. 

“Special men have been detailed and have devoted their 
entire time to every feature of the car question, including the 
prompt movement of all cars and quick repairs to defective 
cars, in order to get the maximum mileage out of the equip- 
ment. Assuming that the Nebraska carriers had their full 
quota of freight car equipment on their own lines or equip- 
ment sufficient to supply the demand for grain cars alone, 48 
hours’ time would congest their grain terminals, completely 
blocking them and requiring an embargo. 

“The cause of the car shortage in Nebraska is not by any 
means attributable to any single reason. Some of the con- 
tribut'ng factors may he stated as follows: heavy volume of 
freight traffic in all commodities; unusual volume of Pacific 
Coast eastbound business, due to scarcity of ships on west 
coast; shortage of equipment, due to large number of cars 
being on foreign lines; limited grain terminal facilities; un- 
usual high market prices for hay, grain, live stock and all 
other commodities; large volume of Nebraska grain moving 
east for export and receiving lines failing to furnish cars 
for their own haul; warehousing of all commodities in all 
types of cars; immense increase in the output of all branches 
of industry, as well as agricultural, without corresponding 
increase in equipment and facilities for handling it; all in- 
dustries experiencing an abnormal increase in business with- 
out increasing their capacity, and in the majority of cases 
this naturally has ferced the storage to be handled somewhere 
and somehow, eventually falling to the railroad equipment.” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC OFFICERS 


A report of the first day’s proceedings of the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of Passenger Traffic 
Officers held at Washington, D. C., on October 17 and 18, 


was published in last week’s issue. Additional committee 
reports were presented and discussed on the following day. 

The committee on economies in the operatjon of city ticket 
offices and in passenger service, S. G. Warner, general passen- 
ger agent, Kansas City Southern, chairman, submitted a re- 
port showing the progress being made in the direction of 
centralization of city ticket offices in many cities and recom- 
mending an extension of the work in this direction. The 
committee was continued with instructions to continue its 
investigation and its recommendations will be referred to the 
territorial associations. 

The recommendation of the executive committee for the 
experimental adoption of a telegraphic cipher code for order- 
ing Pullman accommodations was approved in a resolution 
instructing the secretary to obtain copies of the code to be 
sent to each general passenger agent. The latter will notify 
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the secretary how many copies they desire and at what sta- 
tions they will be used in order that the secretary may place 
the order and advise each line at what stations the new code 
will be in effect. Symbols indicating the stations at which 
the code will be effective will also be published in the Official 
Guide. 

The committee on revision of joint tariffs, J. P. Anderson, 
general passenger agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, chairman, 
presented a report including a number of recommendations 
for the simplification of passenger tariffs and the reduction 
of their cost. The committee was instructed to continue its 
investigations with a view to making recommendations to the 
territorial associations. 

The association adopted and referred to the territorial asso- 
ciations the following recommendation of the conference com- 
mittee regarding the operation of and charges for dining cars: 

“That effective January 1, 1917, the minimum charge for 
supplying and operating each standard dining car, cafe coach 
or meal car of any description, for one meal, whether such 
car be moved in special service or on a regular train, pro- 
vided it be furnished for the exclusive use of any party, shall 
be $75; this amount, which represents the cost of labor, sup- 
plies and equipment, including linen, to be guaranteed before 
services are rendered. For each meal served in addition to 
the initial meal, in each standard dining car, cafe coach or 
meal car of any description, whether such car be moved in 
special service or on a regular train, provided it be furnished 
for the exclusive use of any party, a minimum charge of $50 
will be made; with a minimum charge of $75 for each day 
of 24 hours or fraction thereof after the first 24 hours the car 
is in service, whether meals are served or not; this charge also 
to be guaranteed before services are rendered. The same 
guarantee and minimum to apply to meal stations. The 
above minimum charges to be exclusive of wines, liquors, 
mineral waters and tobacco.” 

The recommendation of the conference committee was also 
adopted providing that in all cases where a fare is to be 
divided on a pro-rata per rate basis the factors employed in 
connection therewith be stated. 

The question as to whether the association shall adopt as 
standard the vertical or horizontal forms of the association 
multi-route tickets was referred to the standing ticket com- 
mittee. 

An amendment to the by-laws was adopted providing for 
the creation of a standing territorial committee; “to be com- 
posed of the chairman or other administrative officer of each 
territorial passenger association, together with three members 
from each local passenger association territory, and three 
members representing navigation lines, whose duty it shall 
be to present the recommendations of this association to their 
respective territorial associations, urge final and decisive 
action thereon, and report the result to the secretary of this 
association. The president of this association shall act as 
chairman when such committees meet in joint conference, and 
as such he may, on his own initiative or at the request of any 
territorial association, call such joint meetings of the standing 
territorial committees for the consideration of matters of in- 
terterritorial interest.” 

An amendment was also adopted providing for the ap- 
pointment of a docket committee of three members whose 
duty it shall be to prepare a docket of subjects to include all 
subjects proposed by members for consideration at meetings 
of the association. 

The election of officers was announced in last week’s issue. 
The following were appointed members of the executive com- 
mittee: J. W. Daly, passenger traffic manager of the New 
York Central; Gerrit Fort, passenger traffic manager of the 
Union Pacific; C. F. Bielman, passenger traffic manager o! 
the White Star Line, and R. H. Wallace, general passenger 
agent of the Erie. 

















Bridge and Building Association Convention 


A Resume of the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting Held 
Last Week in New Orleans, With Abstracts of Reports | 








Railway Bridge and Building Association was held at 

the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La., October 
17 to 19. It was one of the largest in point of attendance in 
the history of the association, over 160 members registering. 
With members of their families and supply men, the total 
attendance exceeded 375. A feature contributing to the 
large attendance was the operation of a special train of 11 
cars from Chicago to New Orleans by the Illinois Central 
and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 

The officers for the past year were: President, Geo. W. 
Rear, general bridge inspector, Southern Pacific, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; first vice president, C. E. Smith, consulting engi- 
neer, St. Louis, Mo.; second vice president, E. B. Ashby, 
chief engineer, Lehigh Valley, New York City; third vice 
president, S. C. Tanner, master carpenter, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Baltimore, Md.; fourth vice president, Lee Jutton, division 
engineer, Chicago & North Western, Madison, Wis.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, C. A. Lichty, purchasing department, Chicago 
& North Western, Chicago, Il. 

The convention was called to order by President Rear at 
10 o’clock Tuesday morning and was opened with prayer by 
C. A. Lichty. In the absence of Mayor Behman, City 
Commissioner Newman welcomed the Association to the city 
on behalf of the public, while L. A. Downs, general superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Central at New Orleans, welcomed it 
on behalf of the railways. 

In his annual address, President Rear referred to the great 
development which has taken place in bridge work during 
the quarter century the association has existed. He also 
referred to the growing chasm between the railways and some 
of their organized employees and to the contrast between the 
attitudes of these men and the employees of the bridge and 
building department. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer showed a balance of 
$1,403.47 in the treasury. During the past year 58 new 
members were received. 


. ‘HE twenty-sixth annual convention of the American 


A—INTAKES AND INTAKE LINES 


The purpose of an intake is to provide an uninterrupted 
supply of water to the pumps. Also, if properly designed 
and constructed, it should prevent debris or rubbish carried 
hy the water from entering the intake or the suction pipe and 
interfering with the operation of the pumps. 

Where the bed of the stream and the bed load is com- 
posed of coarse sand and gravel with but little silt or mud 
a fine strainer such as a well screen may be buried in the 
stream with good results. Where silt, mud and fine sand are 
carried in the water it is necessary to provide the well or 
sump with two or more compartments where the water may 
he brought to rest and the heavy matter allowed to settle. 

Where the water is clear and there is but little debris a 


foot valve with a strainer will answer the purpose, always 
providing the foot valve is readily accessible and of ample 
area. The straining area of a foot valve should be at least 
three times the displacement of the pump and preferably 
more, as with insufficient straining area the velocity of the 
water through the strainer is increased, and the debris ac- 
cumulates more rapidly. 

Where no foot valve is used the end of the suction pipe is 
sometimes plugged and perforated for several feet, thus form- 
ing a strainer. This method permits turning the pressure 
back from the tank where a by-pass is provided and flushing 
out the strainer. This is not desirable, however, where there 
is much foreign matter in the water, as it interrupts the 
operation of the pumps and wastes a great deal of water. 

Where the water is taken direct from the source of supply 
without any intake sump the “twin” or “multiple” strainer 
is undoubtedly more effective than any other type. As the 
name would imply, these strainers consist of two or more 
compartments, any one of which may be cut out of service and 
cleaned without shutting down the pump. 


SuctTIon LINES 


While in common practice a suction lift of 24 to 26 ft. is 
sometimes possible, a pump should rarely be placed more 
than 20 ft. above the lowest water and wherever practical 
just as close to the water as possible. Suction pipes should 
be made as short and direct as possible, avoiding all unnec- 
essary bends or elbows. The size of the suction pipe will be 
controlled to a large extent by the permissible loss of suction 
head. If the suction line is of any considerable length it will 
be necessary to increase the size of the pipe to cut down the 
velocity and reduce the friction loss. In any event a suction 
line longer than 50 ft. or with more than two elbows should 
be at least one size larger than called for by the maximum 
delivery of the pump. Long suction lines and those with high 
lifts should be provided with vacuum chambers to take up 
the irregularities of flow due to the action of the pump. 


B—FUELS FOR INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 


The intent is to discuss only the oil fuels, particularly the 
heavy petroleum oils. 

Three distinct grades of engine-burning oil have been de- 
veloped from the crude, which are designated as _ light, 
medium and heavy distillates. The light distillates are suit- 
able for the gasoline engine and may be burned readily 
through a carbureter or mixing valve. Kerosene and dis- 
tillates of 39 deg. Baume and over with a flash point of 
230 deg. and under, and a burning point of 280 deg. and 
under may be burned readily in a gasoline engine equipped 
with a generator for preheating the oil before it enters the 
cylinder. The rema'n‘ng distillates of 26 deg. Baume and 
over may be burned readily in the hot bulb type of oil engine. 
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The specific gravity is of minor importance, but a certain 
limit of low specific gravity is necessary to get the oil through 
the spray and lift pumps. 

The main points in purchasing fuel oil for internal com- 
bustion engines are as follows: There should be only a 
trace of earthy matter, such as dirt, etc., in the oil, and not 
more than one per cent of water. Of coke residue there 
should not be more than a trace, as any appreciable amount 
will cause trouble in the plugging of the cylinders. There 
should not be more than a trace of free carbon in the oil. 
The sulphur content should not be more than 0.8 per cent, 
as a greater proportion may attack the cylinder walls and 
tend to cause pitting. The oil should contain no free am- 
monia, alkalies or mineral acids because of their pitting 
effect on the surfaces exposed to combustion. The oil should 
not contain more than 0.05 per cent of non-combustible min- 
eral matter. A paraffin content of more than 15 per cent may 
cause trouble as a large quantity of oxygen is necessary for 
complete combustion. ‘The oil should contain not less than 
10 per cent of hydrogen and should have a heating value of 
about 18,000 B. t. u. per pound. The tar content should 
not exceed 0.4 per cent. Oil containing creosote will cause 
incomplete combustion and gives trouble by coking. 

An intelligent study of the oil engine is essential to proper 
operation, regardless of the oil used, and with this end in 
view the following discussion is given. In order to utilize 
the existing equipment many of the gasoline engines now in 
service have been converted to kerosene and distillate engines 
by the addition of attachments for pre-heating the oil to (or 
near) the flashing point before it enters the cylinder. These 
attachments consist of generators or mixing chambers wherein 
the oil is heated by the exhaust of the engine. They are 
made in various sizes and types, both for throttling and for 
hit-and-miss governors. With these attachments the engine 


is generally started on gasoline and is allowed to run on this 


fuel until the cylinder and generator are heated when the oil 
is cut in. On other types a retort is provided where the oil is 
converted into a vapor or gas by heating the retort with a 
blow torch. Either method requires from five to ten minutes 
to start an engine running on oil. Electric ignition is used 
as with gasoline engines. Very little carbon trouble is ex- 
perienced with the use of these attachments and the lubrica- 
tion required is about the same as with a gasoline engine. 

The heavy oil engine is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment and is being extensively used in railway water stations, 
as well as for other service. The most popular engine of this 
type is the two-cycle oil engine constructed in units of 50 hp. 
and under using heavy oil as fuel. This type of engine is 
very often confused with high compression engines operating 
on the Diesel principle or with the converted gasoline en- 
gines using kerosene and distillates through a carburetor or 
mixing valve. 

Though the oi] engine can not yet be considered as fully 
developed, it has passed the experimental stage, and while 
it is perhaps not as reliable under all conditions as a steam 
engine or pump, much of the prejudice against it is undoubt- 
edly due to lack of experience in handling. With the present 
imperfect knowledge of what the engine is capable of doing 
and of which particular oils may be burned in it, one can 
not speak conclusively, but there is no doubt that the future 
of the engine is assured. 

Committee:—C. R. Knowles (I. C.), C. A. Lichty (C. 
& N. W.), J. Dupree (C. T. H. & S. E.), and J. J. Murphy 
(S. P.). 


DIscUSSION. 


That part of the report relative to suction lines created a 
large amount of discussion, different members relating their 
experiences in overcoming troubles. A. Montzheimer (E. J. 
& E.) stated that he has secured the best results when he has 
lowered the pump to within 2 or 3 ft. of the surface of the 
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water. In some instances he has permitted the water to 
flow directly into the pump. C. R. Knowles (I. C.) stated 
that this is especially true with a worn pump. It is also 
more economical in maintenance and in cost of operation 
while it will deliver more water as the suction head is de- 
creased. G. W. Rear (S. P.) called attention to the fact 
that as the length of suction line and the lift are decreased, 
the troubles from leakage, etc., diminish. 

W. M. Clark (B. & O.) emphasized the necessity of indi- 
vidual study and design for each local water station, and 
described several installations which were entirely unsuited 
to conditions other than those for which they were designed. 

In discussing the report on fuels for internal combustion 
engines, C. R. Knowles stated that conditions are changing 
so rapidly with reference to the oil supply that data which 
may be entirely correct today, will probably be out of datz 
tomorrow. 


RAILROAD SHOP, ENGINE HOUSE AND FREIGHT HOUSE 
FLOORS 


ENGINE Houses 


Plank floors were formerly in common use but since timber 
has become scarce and the cheaper grades are of such poor 
quality it is not considered economical to use all-plank floors 
for the less important houses. In the middle western terri- 
tory hard maple, which may yet be secured at a reasonable 
figure, is the best available material for a plank floor, but 
where a considerable amount of water is used for washing out 
engines, etc., the planking is liable to curl up or swell which 
is decidedly objectionable. Unless the planks are less than 
3 or 4 in. in thickness the floors are easily damaged and 
require frequent repairs. 

Cinders are most universally used and make a good floor 
for small outlying enginehouses owing to their low cost and 
cheap maintenance. Such floors should be well crowned and 
kept well rolled and tamped as they are liable to be carried 
away by the water released when washing out engines. An 
improvement over the ordinary cinder floor is to place upon 
a cinder bed a coating of about 5 in. of limestone screenings 
tamped to a smooth surface. An ordinary cinder floor costs 
about $0.50 per sq. yd., while one with the top of screenings 
costs about $0.75 per sq. yd. 

Where the first cost is limited and engines are housed 
mainly for protection from the weather, an economical floor 
can be constructed of wooden blocks sawed from second hand 
pine or fir bridge timbers, such as ties, stringers, etc., and 
laid on end on a cinder cushion. Such floors are of low first 
cost and are easily kept in repair. Floors of this descrip- 
tion are still in fairly good condition after 15 or 16 years of 
service with no repairs. The blocks should be of a uniform 
depth but the other dimensions may vary. Round cedar 
blocks have not proven satisfactory. The cost of wooden 
block floors as above described ranges from about $0.90 to 
$1.00 per sq. yd. 

Concrete has been used quite extensively with varying suc- 
cess. A very acceptable floor is built with 6 in. of concrete 
with a 1 in. neat cement finish. This does not require the 
use of hardeners or water-proofing materials. The concrete 
is stopped a sufficient distance from the edge of the engine 
pit to admit placing a jacking plank and to permit access to 
the wall plates and rail plates when it becomes necessary to 
remove them. 

Vitrified brick laid flat on a well-tamped gravel or puddled 
sand foundation 5 or 6 in. thick and with sand-filled joints 
can be laid at a cost of about $1.25 per sq. yd. Clay, loam 
and other such materials can be used for filling. ‘The com- 
mittee is of the opinion that a brick floor, laid on a concrete 
foundation, and costing $2 to $2.25 or more per sq. yd. 1s 
not to be recommended because of the cost. 

Creosoted wood blocks, with the grain vertical, laid on a 
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2-in. sand cushion on a well-puddled and rolled gravel bed 
with a 4-in. crown at the center between tracks have been 
extensively used and have given good satisfaction. Hot sand 
should be used to fill the joints. The blocks may vary from 
4 in. by 3 in. to 4 in. by 6 in. in size. The depth of the 
blocks should be uniform and from 4 in. to 8 in., the greater 
depths naturally holding better surface. This type of floor 
costs from $1.25 to $2.50 per sq. yd., depending on the 
thickness and local conditions. The same kind of floor laid 
on a 6 in. concrete foundation with asphalt filler will cost 
about $3.25 per sq. yd. This is an ideal engine house floor, 
as it is not so liable to damage as one constructed of harder 
materials when subject to falling objects, and it is almost 
impervious to water. 

An asphalt mastic top 14 in. to 2 in. thick on a concrete 
base has been in use for some time and as far as the commit- 
tee has been able to learn has given very good results. Such 
a floor can be built for about the same cost as creosoted 
blocks on a concrete base as above described. 


MACHINE AND BOILER SHOPS 


The materials commonly used for floors in machine and 
boiler shops, listed in the order of their longest use are 
plank, concrete, brick, creosoted blocks and mastic. The 
price of all of these floors runs about the same as in engine 
houses except that a concrete floor should be laid heavier to 
jack on, and should be not less than 5 in. and preferably 7 
in. thick and laid on a slag or gravel foundation with a 1 in. 
float. The type of floor will cost about $2.50 per sq. yd. 

Asphalt mastic on a concrete base is an ideal shop or 
engine room floor. In this case the concrete should not be 
less than 5 in. thick with a slip of felt saturated in asphalt 
next to the concrete. The asphalt mastic should be from 
1!4-in. to 2-in. thick, and it should be as hard as possible 
on account of the grease that is liable to drop on it in such 
buildings. 

Some of the committee are of the opinion that a creosoted 
wood block, with the blocks 4 in. thick and with an asphalt 
filler on a concrete foundation, practically the same as recom- 
mended for enginehouses, is a good floor and can be used in 
machine or boiler shops. The blocks should be rectangular 
in shape, of uniform length and free from any irregularities 
so as to prevent unevenness, as the floor wears under con- 
stant heavy use. The committee has recommended asphalt 
filler entirely instead of other tar products as the others soften 
under different degrees of temperature. 


WAREHOUSE AND TRUCKING FLOORS 


The committee has knowledge of an untreated wooden 
floor, made of 2 in. D. & M. maple laid on 3 in. pine sub- 
planking on sand or gravel filling that has been in use under 
heavy trucking for 19 years and is still good. ‘This floor 
was subject to heavy freight trucking. 

For certain classes of floors a concrete surface is good as 
it costs $0.80 to $1 per sq. yd. less than a floor with a mastic 
top. However, there are several objections to this class of 
floor for trucking purposes including dampness, dusting, and 
slipping on account of frost or other substances. ‘They are 
also objected to by truckers, as they are cold to the feet. 

It is the opinion of the committee that the best trucking 
floor is made with a concrete base and an asphalt mastic 
surface from 1% in. to 2 in. thick; this mastic to be well 
troweled but not hard enough to destroy its elasticity. Par- 
ticular care should be exercised in getting mastic of the con- 
sistency to withstand various changes in temperature. In 
the south the floors can be made very much harder than in 
the north. The mastic should not be so soft as to flow when 
subjected to the trucking load. 

When these floors are properly laid the small creases which 
will occur on account of jams from barrels, etc., will grad- 
ually iron out to a smooth surface in the regular course of 
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trucking over the indentations. 
mately $2.50 to $3.50 per sq. yd. 

A wood floor is being put on the market so constructed 
that the wearing surface is on the ends of a 114-in. by 31%4- 
in. block 2 in. in depth dovetailed onto a base of either 1-in. 
or 2-in. plank. This floor can be laid the same as other 
plank floors with the wearing surface on the ends of the 
blocks. 

Committee:—D. Rounseville (C. & N. W.), J. S. Robin- 
son (C. & N. W.), G. A. Mitchell (G. T.), and R. M. Bow- 
man, (L. E. & W.). 


Such a floor costs approxi- 


DIscussION 


E. C. Morrison (S. P.) described a mastic top on a con- 
crete foundation in six freight houses 800 ft. long by 60 ft. 
wide in San Francisco. While this type of floor costs 15 per 
cent more than wood, it has required no repairs in the two 
years it has been in service. W. M. Clark (B. & O.) advo- 
cated the use of creosoted wood blocks on a concrete base 
with a % in. sand cushion, having secured favorable service 
from this form of construction. He reported difficulty with 
maple floors rotting from below because of poor ventilation. 

J. B. Sheldon (N. Y., N. H. & H.) reported difficulty with 
concrete floors disintegrating in freight house service. C. H. 
Fake (M. R. & B. T.) has found that concrete floors will 
give good satisfaction in small freight houses where there is 
little trucking, but that they are not so satisfactory at larger 
stations. L. D. Hadwen (C. M. & St. P.) stated that con- 
crete floors have been used in a number of freight houses on 
his road without trouble. 

J. Gratto (S. P.) placed an asphalt macadam top on an 
untreated plank deck on a wharf at San Pedro, California, 
about 12 years ago. This wharf is subjected to heavy cart 
trucking and a timber. floor lasted only a short time. The 
asphalt top was applied at a cost of 9'4c. per sq. ft. and has 
given such good satisfaction that it is planned to add it on a 
large amount of other wharves. 


METHODS OF DRIVING PILES 


Track pile drivers are of two general types: turntable 
drivers and boom drivers. In some locomotive crane drivers 
these features are combined. Turntable drivers are in more 
common use but the boom driver has a number of advantages. 

In the early days of railroad pile driving, drivers were fre- 
quently built in company shops. Today, there is less of this 
and machines are more commonly purchased from manufac- 
turers. In general they are of standard all-steel construction 
and are equipped with air pump and brakes for operation sep- 
arately or as part of a train. They are self propelled, power 
being supplied from the engines through shaft and gear con- 
nections to the car wheels. They can run at speeds of from 
& to 25 miles an hour and some can haul several cars. The 
turntable is turned or shifted and the leads raised and low- 
ered by steam power under the control of the engineer. The 
leads may be battered in two or three directions, usually bv 
hand operated mechanism, and either a steam or a drop 
hammer may be used in them. Idlers are required at one 
end when moving these cars in trains. 

Some drivers have a very long reach. One that will reach 
a second bent ahead is a great aid in emergency driving 
after a fire or washout. A wide side reach is valuable on 
three and four-track lines and for such use those drivers 
which have little overhang at the rear ate advantageous. 

The ability to operate the tyrntable mechanism and raise 
and lower the leads by hand as well as by power is a fea- 
ture of some machines. A boom supported at the foot of the 
leads when raised, or on the hammer, is a handy contrivance 
for lifting bridge timbers, and electric lights for night driv- 
ing are desirable. These have been applied by the Union 


Pacific to one of their drivers. 
Steam hammers are in use and are recommended for cer- 
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tain classes of work on 31 of the 52 lines answering the 
committee’s inquiry. A decided preference is shown for 
medium weight steam hammers. In general, railroads are 
using hammers weighing from 2,800 lb. to 3,500 lb. although 
seven of the roads reporting to the committee are using 
heavier hammers for some of their work, mention being 
made in one case of a hammer weighing 4,500 lb. 

Practice in regard to the assignment of drivers to divisions 
or to the whole line is not uniform. For the most part, 
drivers are assigned to the whole line although on some of 
the larger roads a driver is assigned to each division but is 
moved to nearby divisions if there is occasion for it. In addi- 
tion to the division drivers, there are sometimes additional 
drivers which are assigned to the whole line and used where 
there is a large amount of work, or on construction jobs. 

Where drivers are assigned to divisions the pile driver 
crew is more or less permanent, but where assigned to the 
whole line the more common method is for the engineer only 
to accompany the driver. It is claimed by some that better 
driving results from this arrangement—presumably local 
pride has an effect. On the Illinois Central, where the whole 
line drivers are used largely as erection cars, and on some 
other lines, crews are regularly assigned with the drivers. 

Pile driver crews vary in size from 6 to 15 men, the average 
being 10 men. ‘This does not include a night watchman. 
The average number of men on roads using drop hammers 
only is 10% and on roads which use both steam and drop 
hammers, 9’. Where there is a large amount of driving to 
do or especial need for fast work, a separate gang for fram- 
ing is usually provided and some roads always provide them, 
but generally the same crew drives and frames a bridge. 

Records showing the total penetration are quite generally 
kept. Blank forms on which a variety of information is 
shown are used on many lines. 

The water jet is in successful use under proper conditions 
on about 50 per cent of the railroads reporting. Some use it 
only with concrete piles, others for foundation piles or with 
a marine driver only. But one failure is reported and that 
is ascribed to the small size of the pump. Favorable condi- 
tions for the use of the jet are sandy soil, or gravel, and 
deep penetration. 

In view of the large amount of attention given to the mat- 
ter of safety during the last few years, an effort has been 
made to bring out descriptions of features which have been 
adopted for this reason and a list is presented which it is 
believed will prove interesting and profitable. Some of the 
suggestions have been adopted by practically everybody. 

Rail clamps when driving on the side. 

Cable guards to protect leads when driving on high elevations. 

Steel pile cap. 

Steam power for operating leads and car brakes. 

Driver so constructed that no idler car is required when in a train. 

Covering for all moving parts of machinery. 

Stops for holding the hammer while a pile is being set in place. 

Cables run along the main tension braces on a land driver and fastened 
to the main members to prevent the collapse of the frame in case of bolt 
failures, 

Hand railing around the driver and tank at about the floor level. 

The steam hammer. 

Careful design. 

Competent men. 

Careful inspection of lines and keeping the driver in good repair. 

Provision for throwing the propelling mechanism in and out of gear 
from the side of the car. 

Painting white the side of the 
he may readily see it. A 

The use of a blue lantern to signal the engineer when working at night 


to avoid confusion with train signals. 
precautions to insure protection by 


hammer nearest the engineer so that 


Special flagmen as well as by 
train orders. 

Metallic steam hose from the boiler to the hammer. 

Foot boards on the front end. 

Pile and hammer cables carried under the floor of the car; 
running sheaves are required to accomplish this. 

One or two other were made but 


sufficient detail. 


two extra 


suggestions were not described in 


Maro Johnson (I. C.), J. P. Canty (B. & 
M.), R. H. Reid (N. Y. C.), J. P. Wood (P. M.), and 
O. F. Dalstrom (C. & N. W.). 


Committee: 
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DISCUSSION 


A. Montzheimer (E. J. & E.) urged the importance of the 
keeping of full penetration records of all piles driven because 
of their importance in valuation matters, not only as proof 
of the penetration secured, but also as a means of securing 
data regarding the wastage from the cut-off. A. S. Markley 
stated that such a record which he has kept since 1881 was 
consulted freely by the valuation department of his road 
when the government forces were making their inventory. 
G. W. Rear (S. P.) pointed out the fact that, within reason- 
able limits, it costs as much to drive a pile of one length as of 
another and that for this reason unit costs prepared on the 
basis of the lineal feet of piling driven are misleading and 
of little real value. 

L. D. Hadwen (C. M. & St. P.) referred to the increas- 
ingly common practice of using steel cables with drop ham- 
mers in place of manilla rope. E. K. Barrett (F. E. C.) 
stated that he has used 34 in. wire cable for this purpose for 
15 years and that he has driven as many as 1,300 piles with 
one cable without a break. Wire cable costs less than rope. 

While discussing the relative merits of steam and drop 
hammers G. W. Rear stated that 50 per cent of the piles are 
overdriven and that a steam hammer will ordinarily secure 
all the penetration a pile requires, this conclusion being based 
on an observation of many broomed piles. 

HANDLING CREOSOTED TIMBER 

After going to the expense of treating timber it would 
appear to be self-evident that it should receive no unnecessary 
abuse that would tend to render the treatment ineffective. 
Yet largely as a result of ignorance and carelessness one sees 
treated timber handled with hooks and cut unnecessarily on 
nearly every railroad. If the character of construction is 
such as to warrant the use of treated timber, precautions 
certainly should be taken to avoid all unnecessary penetra- 
tion of the protective surface. To gouge or tear this surface 
so as to expose the untreated timber, even at one minor point, 
may be sufficient to start decay within the stick and lead to 
early failure of the entire piece. Notwithstanding this, only 
two or three roads have prepared any instructions for the 
guidance of workmen handling treated timber. Some rely 
on verbal instructions, which are unreliable at best, while 
others seem to have given the subject almost no attention. 

The problem is primarily one of education. If the injury 
resulting from the cutting of treated timber is pointed out to 
them and they are shown how to avoid this damage, most 
men will co-operate in eliminating this unnecessary destruc- 
tion. Such measures, coupled with disciplinary action for 
the men who will not respond to educational measures, will 
eliminate a large part of the mutilation of treated timber 
found today. 

The problem is not alone one for the men to solve, how- 
ever. The timber must come to them in a condition requir- 
ing the minimum practicable amount of framing in the field. 
This has led to the framing of a large amount of timber be- 
fore treatment, a practice which is receiving serious consid- 
eration on several roads today. 

On the Philadelphia & Reading the chief engineer fur- 
nishes the creosoting plant with the details and framing in- 
structions for all timber used on new construction work, and 
this timber is framed at the creosoting plant before being 
treated. Similarly, whenever the proper arrangements can be 
made, the division engineer furnishes the timber-treating 
plant with detailed drawings of timbers required for main- 
tenance of way work and they are framed in a similar man- 
ner. 

Even with the most careful precautions it frequently be- 
comes necessary to bore into timber or to cut it when using 
it in the field. The problem then is to protect it and to 
duplicate the original treatment as far as possible. It is the 
quite general practice to fill all bored holes with hot creosote 
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and to apply coal tar, or, preferably, hot creosote to all cut 
surfaces. This treatment should be applied to all surfaces 
which have been cut, whether they show untreated wood or 
not. On one or two roads a coat of hot pitch is applied after 
the creosote as a seal. 

Care should also be taken to avoid the use of treated and 
untreated material in the same structure. Instances are fre- 
quent where a workman runs short of treated material and 
thoughtlessly fills out with untreated timber, or applies a 
brush treatment to sufficient timber to complete the structure. 
The usual result of this action is to reduce the life of the 
adjoining treated timber, if not of the entire structure, almost 
to that of the untreated or partially treated timber. 

Piling requires special treatment, according to the condi- 
tions under which they are to be used. Where they are to be 
used in water infested with marine borers, special attention 
should be given to see that they do not contain pitch knots 
or other blemishes which will retard the penetration of the 
oil. Care must also be taken to see that the surface is not 
injured in handling. 

For the same reason that it is advisable to apply a brush 
coat to all cut surfaces of stringers and framed timbers, pile 
heads should be protected after being cut off. The Atlantic 
Coast Line applies a paste of coal tar and lime to the ex- 
posed tops of piles. The Southern requires the heads of the 
piles to be coated with hot creosote, followed by an application 
of coal-tar pitch of such consistency that it will remain elastic 
at the lowest temperatures encountered. 

In addition to the avoidance of all unnecessary cutting 
into treated timber, care should be taken in handling it to 
and from cars to avoid abrasions that would penetrate the 
treated surface. Heavy timbers should not be thrown from 
a car, as this tends to split and break them. Neither should 
they be handled with sharp-pointed grab-hooks or peavies. 
A number of roads use skids to transfer such timbers from 
pile to pile and to and from cars. Heavy slings are also used 
in place of grab-hooks. While this may require some special 
attention at first, after such practices become standard and 
the men become accustomed to them, little, if any, additional 
time or exertion is required. 

Closely allied with the adoption of methods to secure full 
service from treated timber is the investigation of all failures 
to ascertain their cause in order that similar conditions may 
be avoided in the future. Too frequently treated timber which 
has failed to give satisfactory service is removed from a 
structure and destroyed without an examination being made 
to ascertain the cause. The result of a multiplication of 
such instances is a prejudice against all treated material and 
perhaps the discontinuance of its use. Treated timber has 
been used successfully too long to justify its condemnation 
because of any isolated failures, and the road which takes 
such action does so to its own detriment. 

Committee: —E. T. Howson (Railway Age Gazette), J. S. 
Lemond (Sou.) and F. D. Mattos (S. P.). 


DISCUSSION 


There was a difference of opinion regarding the extent to 
which the framing of timber before treatment is practical. 
C. R. Knowles (I. C.) stated that he uses creosoted timber 
in the supports for wooden water tanks, all of which is 
framed in advance at the treating plant. He has found that 
it is rarely necessary to bore a hole in the timber after it has 
been treated. 


PASSENGER STATIONS OF MODERATE SIZE 


There is no set rule by which the size of a station suitable 
for any town or city may be determined. The revenue from 
ticket sales is an index of the passenger business originating 
at a station, but it may be misleading as to the kind of a 
station required, for some towns originate very little passen- 
ger business and yet are called upon to handle heavy traffic. 
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The amount of transfer business must also be considered, 
and, where there is much of it, comfortable and commodious 
quarters must be provided. Many railroads have standard 
designs for the smaller stations, but these cannot be adhered 
to very closely because every location has different conditions 
that require modifications. 

The station proper should have a general waiting room, 
and leading off from this a women’s retiring room, with 
toilet, and also a men’s smoking room and toilet. On the 
opposite side of the room there should be a ticket and tele- 
graph office, and a baggage and express room. In addition 
to the ticket window there should be a window between the 
general waiting room and the baggage room so that passen- 
gers can check their baggage without going out of the 
station. 

With the maintenance cost in mind, the committee recom- 
mends the use of brick, stucco or concrete, because the first 
cost is very little higher than that of a frame structure. If 
brick is used it should be re-pressed or vitrified because a 
soft brick will result in a damp building. Rough texture 
bricks are being used extensively, and are more pleasing in 
appearance than smooth brick. In the matter of mainte- 
nance the painting of wooden buildings amounts to consider- 
able. 

The interior of the station is usually of wood frame be- 
cause it is cheaper and there is little danger of fire in a 
structure of this character. Brick or hollow tile makes a 
more substantial and fireproof interior, but the cost is not 
often justified. Walls are generally plastered and usually 
the lower five or six feet are covered with a wood wainscot 
in the waiting rooms, with tile in the toilet rooms. In many 
stations the walls are finished with a light-colored brick. 
This gives a finished surface that lightens the dark rooms 
and is very satisfactory from the standpoint of wear, but it 
is much more expensive than plaster. 

One of the principal problems in a station is the floor sur- 
face. Wood holds and absorbs the dirt, while varnish is 
soon scratched and worn off by the cinders carried in by the 
passengers. Where wood is used it should be either maple 
or edge-grain pine. Composition floors are used extensively ; 
they give a hard, impervious surface, but their wearing qualli- 
ties are not altogether satisfactory. Some tile floors have 
given good results, but others have worn badly, because the 
cinders are ground into them, causing the surface to craze 
and discolor. Floor tile should be vitrified to wear satisfac- 
torily. The ticket offices should have wood floors, while 
vitrified brick floors give the best wearing surface for baggage 
rooms. 

Platforms should be not less than 10 ft. wide. In front of 
the station building they should be not less than 16 ft. wide 
and as much more as can be consistently allowed. Vitrified 
brick is quite generally used, but many roads prefer concrete. 
One feature in favor of a brick platform is that if settlement 
occurs or if any of the brick become broken they can be 
repaired more easily than if the platform is built of concrete. 

Committee: —M. A. Long (B. & O.), E. B. Ashby (L. V.), 
G. W. Andrews (B. & O.), and J. B. Gaut (G. T.). 

DIscUSSION 

L. D. Hadwen (C. M. & St. P.) deprecated the use of 
timber floors in otherwise attractive stations, favoring some 
type of composition floor which, although requiring expert 
workmanship in laying, is more sanitary. - E. C. Morrison 
(S. P.) stated that he has placed tile or concrete floors in 
small stations whenever it has been necessary to remove tim- 
ber floors, preferring tile floors. 

In reply to a question J. S. Robinson (C. & N. W.) stated 
that he has used asbestos and asphalt shingles with satisfac- 
tory results, but that he has found that the asbestos shingles 
discolor more, particularly from the drip from wires crossing 
overhead. He has also found that it is difficult to keep 
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clean the concrete floors in the small stations which do not 
have janitor service unless they have been well trowled when 
laid. 


HANDLING CONCRETE ON SMALL JOBS 


It was decided that only such work should be considered as 
did not exceed 200 cu. yd. in volume and which would not 
warrant the installation of a special plant Replies to a cir- 
cular letter asking for information regarding these practices 
were received from 41 different railroads, representing 4 
total of 127,500 miles, and covering practically all the differ- 
ent railroad conditions that would be encountered in North 
America. A summary of the replies shows that 31 roads, 
representing a mileage of 100,280, handle their small con- 
crete work with their own forces in general, while two of the 
roads having a mileage of 2,839 handle such work exclusively 
by contract. Six roads with a mileage of 24,403 use both 
methods, being governed by the nature of the work, its volume 
and the convenience in handling, the question of labor supply 
playing an important part in the method used. On small 
jobs of this character, contractors are often not in a good posi- 
tion to compete as the work is connected with operating fea- 
tures and has to be adjusted to suit them rather than to suit 
the convenience and economy of its conduct. The question 
of safety and the desire to have the company’s own employees 
handle construction under operated tracks or in yards and 
shops have an important influence in eliminating contract 
work in many instances. 

In considering the relative economy of handling work of 
this character by contract or by company forces, the fact that 
the contract price does not cover all the incidentals in con- 
nection with the work should not be overlooked. Company 
work is often conducted at a disadvantage from the point of 
economy in order to facilitate the work of other departments 
and delays which company’s forces may experience would 
result on contract work in large bills of extras which do not 
appear in the contract price. 

It would seem that the practice of using the ordinary 
bridge and building maintenance forces to handle concrete 
work, incidental to other work they may be doing at a given 
point, would tend to economy even though their labor is 
higher priced than that of the concrete men, as, in this way, 
the moving expense of a second crew can be eliminated and 
the entire work completed at one time. On the other hand, 
there are many small pieces of work such as the laying of 
sidewalks and crossings where the most economical results 
can be obtained by availing oneself of the services of local 
contractors. 

In regard to organization, the preponderance of sentiment 
seems to be in favor of having such small work handled and 
supervised by the division forces. In some instances it is the 
practice to employ the carpenter forces to handle the smaller 
concrete jobs hiring additional laborers where necessary. 

Of the replies received, 31 indicate that they are able to 
organize the work so as to admit of a regular program through 
the season while five are unable to do so. Three handle 
work of this kind by means of regular floating gangs. In. 
most cases a program is mapped out in the spring and forces 
are organized to cover the season’s work though it is some- 
times necessary to organize to take care of individual jobs. 
A desirable way of taking care of such small jobs would be 
to have a crew organized under the district authority to take 
care of the work on each district or division where the volume 
makes this justifiable. Some roads keep a regular gang a!l 
the year handling this class of work and moving from: one 
division to another. This method is used on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, floating gangs moving from one divi- 
sion to the other and cleaning up all work as they go. On 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, regular bridge gangs 
are used for small work. 
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A feature to which attention was called by the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis is the use of suitable boarding cars 
for the crews and greater attention to this feature would tend 
to economy by making the conditions of the work more attrac- 
tive and tending to hold men permanently. Efforts in this 
direction will help to solve the labor problem more than 
almost any other factor. The smaller jobs demand a better 
quality of labor than pieces of concrete work of greater mag- 
nitude where the men do not need to be as adaptable. 

The outfit should be adjusted, as far as possible, to the 
character of work the crew will be called upon to do and 
the hauling of all excess equipment and surplus second hand 
lumber, etc., from other jobs should be avoided. Nearly all 
roads favor the use of a small mixer in any concrete outfit. 
In most cases the carpenters are required to furnish their 
own tools but it is economy to have a liberal supply of ham- 
mers, saws, etc., on hand in an outfit so that laborers can be 
pressed into service, sheeting up the forms, etc., when they 
would otherwise be waiting. For crews making frequent 
moves, a tool car will save much handling as small amounts 
of cement and lumber can be carried along with the outfit 
and only such tools as are necessary for the job in hand need 
be unloaded. 

The size of mixer recommended shows considerable varia- 
tion, evidently, larger work being considered in some instances 
in the replies. Only 6 prefer hand mixing for small work. 
Sixteen recommend mixers with from 6 to 9 cu. ft. capacity 
of the unmixed charge. This corresponds to a 1-sack batch 
mixer. Eight prefer a half yard or 2-sack batch mixer and 
two use 34 yd. machines. 

The opinions as to the minimum sized job on which the 
use of a mixer is justifiable vary widely. Four roads recom- 
mend using some form of mixer for quantities as small as 
5 cu. yd. Six would use one where the quantities are from 
not less than 10 to 30 yd., 5 set 50 yd. as the limit and 6 
consider 100 yd. a minimum. This is a matter that depends 
on available equipment, but there is little doubt that the small 
mixers now on the market make machine mixed concrete pos- 
sible on almost any work no matter how small. 

Committee :—L. D. Hadwen (C. M. & St. P.), J. W. Wood 
(P. M.), C. F. Green (S. P.), and G. H. Stewart (B. R. & 
ee 


DISCUSSION. 


C. E. Smith described the former practice of the Missouri 
Pacific of contracting all concrete work, which practice he 
found unsatisfactory. When organizing to handle this work 
with company forces, gangs were assigned to the local divi- 
sions and the quality of the work was materially improved. 
After the organization had been perfected and the necessary 
equipment secured, it was found that the number of requests 
for the replacement of timber bridges with concrete con- 
struction increased very rapidly. Between 1910 and 1915, 
25 miles of timber bridges similar to those which had pre- 
viously been renewed in kind were replaced with concrete 
culverts and embankments. The installation of company 
work enabled unit prices to be reduced 25 per cent. Up 
to one year ago no concrete work had been contracted for 
the last four years. 


SMALL COALING STATIONS 


There are certain general features of small coaling stations 
which are objectionable and which should be given careful 
consideration before any particular type of plant is installed. 
Some types require a trestle immediately over the coaling track 
at such a height as to just clear a high car. This condition 
is dangerous and objectionable, especially if the coaling 's 
done on the main line. If that part directly over the tracks 
is of steel, the maintenance will be high, for the metal will 
be eaten away rapidly by the gases from locomotive stacks. 
If the overhead structure is of wood there is danger from 
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fire, and also the trouble from the wood decaying quickly 
on account of the moisture from the exhaust steam. 
The use of long tracks to serve coaling stations is to be 


avoided wherever possible. The first cost for track con- 
struction is considerable and there is always a large amount 
of maintenance in connection with any track which is used 
continuously. One should therefore select a type of coaling 
station which requires the minimum amount of trackage. 

With a timber structure there are always heavy mainte- 
nance charges when it gets old. The fire risk must also be 
considered. It is a serious matter to lose a coaling station 
by fire, even though it is a small one, for, owing to the loca- 
tion and number and character of the trains served, a small 
station may be just as important to the operation of a rail- 
road as a larger one. 

Air-hoist bucket plants are used on many western roads for 
small stations. The trackage necessary is not great and the 
maintenance of such a plant is not high when the small 
amount of coal used is considered. ‘The frame supporting 
the hoist is usually built over the coaling track, but some 
of the railroads use an air hoist having a derrick which swings 
out over the coaling track and avoids placing an obstruction 
over the coaling track. 

A number of stations on the Southern consist of a high 
platform built alongside the coaling track at the proper height 
to permit shoveling coal from the platform to the engine. 
Above this platform and further back from the coaling track 
is an elevated trestle up which cars of coal are pushed on a 
five per cent grade, and from which the coal is dumped to 
the platform. The cost of such a coaling station naturally 
varies, depending upon the size of the platform and the 
amount of track necessary to serve the plant. The cost of 
operation is high on account of the large amount of labor 
required in moving the coal. The cost of maintenance is 
also fairly high because so much timber is used in the con- 
struction. 

The Union Pacific employs mechanical plants almost 
exclusively, even where the consumption is small. On the 
Chicago & Alton the gravity type of coal chute is used, where 
the cars are taken up a high trestle and the coal is dumped 
by gravity into bins, and thence by gravity on to the engine, 
This type is preferred for the larger stations, but this road 
is using mechanical plants at less important stations, and 
where the space is restricted. 

On the Pennsylvania Lines West practically all plants 
are either of the mechanical or gravity types with pockets to 
receive the coal from cars and then dumping by gravity on 
to the locomotives. ‘These two types are used for small as 
well as large stations, and the costs of maintenance and 
operation compare favorably with those for plants on other 
roads. 

The Western Maryland uses a small coaling station in 
which the loaded cars are pushed up an inclined trestle to 
the proper height above the coaling track. The coal is 
dumped from cars about 8 or 10 ft. to the platform and is 
then shoveled into small narrow gage cars. These cars are 
then pushed out over a locomotive standing on the coaling 
track and dumped. This is another type of plant where the 
topography must be favorable in order to get the cheapest 
installation. It has the objectional feature of an obstruc- 
tion over the main track. The operation is a little high but 
the maintenance is about normal. 

On the Baltimore & Ohio practically every type of coaling 
station is used, with the mechanical plant and the locomotive 
crane favored more than the other types. The Hocking Val- 
ley reports a coaling station in which a locomotive crane is 
used to fill elevated bins. The cost of this plant and the opera- 
tion and maintenance are rather high. 

In the small coaling stations on the Santa Fe the coal cars 
are pushed up onto a trestle and the coal is shoveled into 
pockets alongside the trestle, from which it flows by gravity 
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to the locomotives. On the Chicago & North Western the 
gravity pocket and the air hoist-bucket types are used. The 
gravity-pocket type used where the consumption is small is 
the same as that employed on the Santa Fe. For the air 
hoist-bucket type a derrick is erected, the coal is shoveled 
from cars onto a platform and then into one-half ton buckets 
and it is then delivered to the engine by means of the der- 
rick the coal being dumped by opening the bottom of the 
buckets. Air from the locomotive is used in operating the 
derrick while the engine is being coaled. The derrick is 
also equipped for hand operation for moving the buckets 
around while they are being filled. The operation of these 
plants is rather high on account of the labor needed; the 
maintenance, however, is low. . 

A coaling station where the consumption is small should 
be as inexpensive as possible, that is, it is preferable to 
have a plant in which the cost of operation may be high rather 
than an expensive plant on which the operation may be com- 
paratively low. In deciding on the construction of a coaling 
station the interest on the investment must be considered, and 
this may more than offset the higher cost of operation of a 
cheaper plant. Another thing to be considered is that small 
plants are more liable to be moved than larger ones. 

Mention has been made of the growing tendency to use 
locomotive cranes for coaling stations. However, the cranes 
now in use are large machines having a capacity of from 
15 to 20 tons. These cranes cost from $6,000 to $8,000, and 
if they are used in connection with elevated bins they result 
in rather expensive coaling stations. One company has 
worked up a design for a small crane having a capacity of 
4,000 lb. at a 20-ft. radius, which will cost about $3,000. 
The only thing necessary to equip a small coaling station in 
addition to this crane is 400 or 500 ft. of trackage. The 
labor for operating such a plant will not require more than 
two men, and it will undoubtedly prove to be economical both 
in operation and maintenance. 

Committee:—L. Jutton (C. & N. W.), W. F. Strouse (B. 
& O.), J. H. Nuelle (N. Y. O. & W.), and G. W. Kinney 
(L. A. & S. L.). 

The report was accepted without discussion. 


OTHER REPORTS 


A comprehensive report on Paint and Its Application to 
Railway Structures was presented in abstract by C. E. Smith, 
chairman. ‘This report reviewed the tests of paints made 
during recent years by the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials and the reports on painting made to the American 
Railway Engineering Association two years ago. It closed 
with a statement of the results which have been secured from 
the coating of a large amount of steel work with the cement 
gun on the Kansas City Terminal Railway. 

A report on Efficient Methods of Handling Work and Men, 
presented by F. E. Weise (C. M. & St. P.), chairman, de- 
scribed the methods of handling five special problems 
economically. 


Dr. Von SCHRENK’S TALK 


At the session on Thursday morning, Dr. Herman Von 
Schrenk, consulting timber engineer, St. Louis, gave an in- 
structive talk on timber, its uses in railway work, its failures 
and precautions which may be taken to avoid them. After 
discussing briefly the prevalent waste of timber in this coun- 
try, particularly when compared with European practices, 
he pointed out means of securing the most economical use 
of timber in those places for which it is particularly suited. 
He described the density rule for Southern Yellow Pine 
which is being adopted rapidly by the railways and pointed 
out its advantages over previous standards. ‘The principal 


part of his address was devoted to means of protecting timber 
from unnecessary exposure to the agents of decay and from 
He pointed out those defects most com- 


improper handling. 
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monly encountered, using lantern slides freely to show unfa- 
vorable conditions as well as those more satisfactory. The 
sanitation of lumber yards was particularly emphasized and 
the statement was made that one yard which has given the 
subject special attention recently has reduced its losses from 
an average of 5 to 10 per cent annually to practically nil. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMMITTEE WORK 


The following subjects were selected for investigation and 
report at the next convention: 
department. Economical delivery 


1. Organization of the water service 


of water to locomotive. 
The construction of shop buildings. 
Erection of plate girder spans with the least interference with traffic. 
Roof drainage of railway buildings. 
. Repairing and strengthening old masonry. 
6. Hand operated devices for lifting, pulling and hoisting. 
7. Paint and its application to the exterior of railway buildings. 
8. Fireproofing the roofs of railway buildings. 
9. Blank forms for water service records. 
10. Snow sheds (an individual paper). 
11. Efficient methods of handling work and men. 


CLOSING BUSINESS 

Following recent agitation by members of the American 
Railway Bridge & Building Association and the Maintenance 
of Way Master Painters Association for the consolidation of 
the two organizations, the former association invited the 
Painters Association to consolidate with it. The latter Asso- 
ciation, however, declined the invitation, believing that the 
proper time for this consolidation has not yet arrived. 

At the annual election of officers on Thursday morning, 
the following were selected: President, C. E. Smith, con- 
sulting engineer, St. Louis, Mo.; first vice-president, E. B. 
Ashby, chief engineer, Lehigh Valley, New York; second 
vice-president, S. C. Tanner, master carpenter, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Baltimore, Md.; third vice-president, Lee Jutton, divi- 
sion engineer, Chicago & North Western, Madison, Wis.; 
fourth vice-president, F. E. Weise, chief clerk to chief 
engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago, II1.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, C. A. Lichty, general inspector, purchasing 
department, Chicago & North Western, Chicago, Ill. D. C. 
Zook, master carpenter, Pennsylvania Lines, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., was elected a member of the executive committee. 

St. Paul, Minn., was selected as the location for the next 
annual convention. — 


ENTERTAIN MENT 


A three-hour business session was held on Thursday eve- 
ning to permit the members and their families to take an auto- 
mobile ride about New Orleans on Thursday afternoon. A 
number of the members made an inspection tour of the docks 
along the river front on the same afternoon. On Friday 
about 275 members and guests went to Bogalusa, La., on a 
special train provided by the New Orleans & Northeastern 
and the New Orleans Great Northern railways to visit the 
saw mill of the Great Southern Lumber Company. Stops 
were made en route at the north end of the New Orleans & 
Northeastern trestle across Lake Pontchartrain to enable the 
members to examine this structure and at Slidell, La., to visit 
the plant of the Southern Creosoting Works. 

The Bridge & Building Supplymen’s Association gave a 
banquet to the members of the Bridge & Building Associa- 
tion and their families in the Grunewald hotel on Wednes- 
day evening, about 350 being present. On Thursday evening 
the annual Association dinner was held in the same building. 


THE SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


The Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Association held 
an attractive exhibit in rooms adjoining the convention hall, 
30 firms participating. The exhibits consisted largely of 
photographs, literature and samples of products. 

The officers of this association for the past year were: 
President, D. A. Bonitz, National Roofing Company, Tona- 
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wanda, N. Y.; vice-president, J. A. Nealley, Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J.; treasurer, L. D. Mit- 
chell, Detroit Graphite Company, Detroit, Mich.; secretary, 
P. C. Jacobs, H. W. Johns-Manville Company, Chicago, Il. 

The firms exhibiting, with the character of their exhibits 
and the names of their representatives are given below. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.—Illuminated transparent 
photographs of railway ditchers. Represented by F. J. Johnson and W. O. 
Washburn. 

American Tar Products Co., Chicago, Ill.—Represented by J. L. Spell. 

American Valve & Meter Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Catalogues of the Poage 
automatic water column. Represented by J. T. McGarry. 

Sarber Asphalt Paving Co., Chicago, Ill.—Represented by 
Jordan and Arthur T. Cavey. 

Barrett Co., The, New York.—Built up and prepared roofing materials, 
coal tar products, creosote oil, iron and steel paints and the Holt roof 
connection. Represented by E. J. Caldwell, C. F. Ames, S. Day, G. R. 
McVay, W. Wamsley and E. H. Poetter. 

Carey Co., Philip, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Represented by C. L. 
and A. Donaldson. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, I1l.—Photographs and catalogues 
of steel water tanks. Represented by M. J. Trees, H. C. Brown and H. B. 
Murphy. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, Ill—Pneumatic tools and hose 
couplings. Represented by C. E. Walker, J. N. Stebbins and J. W. Lowell. 

Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich.—Represented by L. D.. Mitchell, 
J. L. Hogan and W. D. Waugh. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J.—Photographs and cat- 
alogues of graphite paints. Represented by H. A. Nealley and H. A. Van 
Derslice. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill—Represented by A. 
D. K. Lee, L. D. Matthews, J. George Jones, C. H. Wilson 
Kalar. 

Grip Nut Co., Chicago, Ill.—Grip nuts. 
ford. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W., New 


Robert M. 


Cockrell 


A. Taylor, 
and V. C. 
Represented by J. E. Weather- 
York.—Asbestos roofing, insulating 
shingles, steam traps and fire extinguishers. Represented by P. C. Jacobs, 
J. H Trent, L. E. E. Hassman and H. G. Newman. 

Lehon Co., The, Chicago, I1l.—Roofing and insulating minerals. 
sented by Tom Lehon and D. B. Wright. 

C. F. Massey Co., Chicago, I1l.—Photographs, blue prints and catalogues 
of reinforced concrete culverts, pile trestles, portable houses, sewer pipe, 
etc. Represented by C. F. Massey, C. Gilman and H. E. Burns. 

National Roofing Company, Tonawanda, N. Y.—Security Wide-Weld 
asphalt roofing and Hydroix waterproofing. Represented by D. A. Bonitz and 
B. A. Flanders. 

Otley Paint Manufacturing Co., Chicago, I1l.—Samples of railway bridge 
steel, refrigerator, car and building paints. Represented by Benj. F. Otley 
and W. A. Otley. 

Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., Chicago, I1l.—Samples of felt, asphalt and 
ornamental roofing and asphalt shingles. Represented by A. J. Van Page. 

Patterson-Sargent Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Represented by Jos. K. Pat- 
terson and W. H. McBride. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Co., New York.—Fire fighting appliances. 
resented by F. P. Murphy and E. J. Putzel. 

The QO. & C. Co., New York.—Derails and tie spacers. 
R. B. Quincy and J. V. Wescott. 

Shepherd Automatic Switch Co., The, Montgomery, Ala.—Model of the 
Shepherd automatic switch. Represented by M. L. Shepherd. 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., New York.—Copies of the Railway 
Age Gazette and the Railway Maintenance Engineer. Represented by E. T. 
Howson and F. H. Thompson. 

T. W. Snow Construction Co., Chicago, Ill.—Represented by T. W. Snow. 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans.—Examples of the correct and 
incorrect treatment of ties and piling. Illustration of the United States 
Forest Service density rules for yellow pine. Represented by J. C. Valadie 
and Dr. Herman von Schrenk. 

Standard Asphalt & Rubber Co., Chicago, 
alogues of mineral rubber floors. asphalt, etc. Represented by C. V. Eades. 

Texas Company, The, New York.—Ready-to-lay, overlap and_ built-up 
roofings, asphalt points and waterproofing compounds. Represented by 
W. E. O'Neill, J. F. Ryan and G. Musson. 

U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Il].—Catalogues of Mansfield 
and U. S. water columns and Curtis pumps. Represented by C. E. Ward. 


Repre- 


Rep- 


Represented by 


Ill.—Photographs and cat- 


At the annual election on Thursday morning the follow- 
ing officers were selected for the ensuing year: President, 
H. A. Nealley, Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
N. J.; vice-president, L. D. Mitchell, Detroit Graphite Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.; treasurer, P. C. Jacobs, H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company, Chicago, IIl.; secretary, Tom Lehon, ‘The 
Lehon Cempany, Chicago. Executive committee, C. E. Ward, 
U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Company, Batavia, Ill.; W. H. 
Pratt, Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company, Chicago, IIl.; M. 
J. Trees, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, Ill.; A. A. 
Taylor, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill.; C. H. Cock- 
rell, Philip Carey Company, Cincinnati; C. F. Massey, C. 
F. Massey Company, Chicago, III 


GERMANY’s STEEL OuTpuT.—Germany’s output of steel 
in August was 1,412,326 tons, compared with 1,365,641 tons 
in July. 








Meeting of Society of Railway Financial Officers 






A Successful Meeting; Papers Read by T. H. B. Mc- 
Knight, W. H. Myers, G. A. Post and Frank Vanderlip 


HE ninth annual meeting of the Society of Railway 
T Financial Officers was held at the Hotel Raleigh, 
Washington, D. C., on October 18, 19 and 20. The 
meeting was called to order by the president, T. H. B. Mc- 
Knight, treasurer of the Pennsylvania Lines West, and after 
the roll call the members and guests were welcomed to the 
city by Oliver P. Newman, chairman of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. 
President McKnight made the following address: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


When the war began all or almost all American financiers 
were desperately alarmed about the dumping of American 
securities from abroad on our market here and the frightful 
effects that would follow, and the New York Stock Exchange 
was closed for weeks to minimize as much as possible the 
evil results. When the Exchange was finally opened again 
with fear and trembling nothing happened, and we have 
been cheerfully absorbing ever since all the securities that 
have come from Europe, and they have run into the billions. 
In addition we have made loan after loan to foreign govern- 
ments and each went more easily than the one before, so 
that we have developed an appetite for foreign government 
securities which no one could have foreseen a few years ago. 

Of course, our ability to so easily swallow and assimilate 
these vast amounts of foreign securities and American securi- 
ties returning from abroad was due, first, to the fact that the 
money we thus furnished never really left the country but 
was used to pay for all kinds of supplies and manufactured 
products and munitions of war sent to Europe, and, second, 
to the reduced purchasing by us from foreign countries. 
When the war ends these conditions will no longer exist, and 
then what may we expect? 

Immigration has nearly ceased and labor is extremely scarce 
and highly paid, which of course is increasing the cost of 
living and hence of all our manufactured goods. When the 
war is over will the flood of immigration be renewed and 
we be overwhelmed by unskilled laborers driven out of their 
home countries by the heavy taxes which will surely follow 
the war? And will the great need of money abroad upset 
our financial conditions here? 

These questions are not merely interesting; they are vital 
to our life and welfare, and upon their being correctly 
answered in time depends to a large extent our future pros- 
perity, for unless they are so answered we shall not know 
how to prepare for the future and may be taken unawares 
by the changed conditions. 

It appears certain that the burden of taxation in all the 
belligerent countries and those whose military expenditures 
have been largely increased by mobilizations even though 
they are not fighting, will be very much heavier for the future 
and the conditions of living be very hard, so that it would 
be most natural that the poorer men and those who have 
lost their homes or their business during the time they were 
in the trenches will be loath to take up the struggle for exist- 
ence at home when they can come to America and start under 
better conditions, as they must begin again anyway. But will 
they be allowed to leave their native lands? I think not, 
for each government will need them to pay the taxes, to rebuild 
the desolated country and restore manufactures, and the coun- 
try must be repopulated, not depopulated. It seems to me 
then almost certain that emigration will be discouraged, if 
not absolutely forbidden, and that such foreign workmen as 
we receive will be those who escape by stealth. That means 





comparatively few new workmen coming to this country for 
years to come, and consequently a great dearth of unskilled 
labor and a higher manufacturing cost. 

In manufacturing plants this may be to some extent offset 
by increased use of machinery, but how shall we keep our 
tracks in order except by the old-fashioned section hand, 
whom we have seen change from Irish to Slav and Greek, and 
who may be still further changed until he takes the dusky hue 
of our Afro-American fellow citizens, or even of our neigh- 
boring Greasers. If this reduction in emigration extends also 
to the women it looks as if our domestic life is also to be 
changed in some ways: As it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to secure men for manufacturing purposes the women 
may be drawn into that work as they are now in European 
countries, making it well nigh impossible to get domestic 
servants within reasonable prices. This scarcity and expense of 
help in the household will tend to drive out of the house the 
two things that remain that can go out and yet leave a home— 
the cooking and the washing—and we shall have «partment 
houses with common kitchens and dining rooms, and com- 
munity dining rooms and public laundries Of course, we 
do not like to think of these changes, but that will nct pre- 
vent their coming if conditions force them on us. 

The increased cost of manufacturing due to scarcity of 
labor and higher cost of living will make it very doubtful 
if we will be able to hold much of the foreign trade for which 
we are scrambling so hopefully now, for the foreign manufac- 
turers will do anything to get their old trade again and their 
governments will be back of them in their efforts, for they 
must have it if they are to rehabilitate their countries. While 
higher tariffs may prevent dumping foreign goods upon us at 
cut prices they will not help us to retain the foreign trade we 
are now so anxious to get. 

The end of the war, then, will find us with our trade in 
munitions and war supplies of all kinds cut off and with the 
nations now at war actively trying to get back their trade 
with us and other nations, with the probable result that we 
shall have a decided falling off in manufactures and a conse- 
quent reduction in freight earnings, so that we must be pre- 
pared for another season of financial depression of uncertain 
severity and duration. The only cheerful thing in sight to 
mitigate the prospective evil is the fact that the foreign manu- 
facturers will find themselves after the war with their plants 
converted into munition factories, their machinery either gone, 
adapted for some other use, or out of date, and their skilled 
workmen dead, crippled or scattered, so that the whole busi- 
ness will have to be built up from the foundations. It may 
be, too, that some of the present belligerents may find them- 
selves bereft of their mercantile shipping which has been so 
potent a factor in extending their trade. Then, too, we may 
be called upon to furnish machinery to re-equip their fac- 
tories and mills, so that the loss of a large part of our foreign 
trade and the consequent decrease in manufacturing may not 
be so marked immediately after the war, but will be progres- 
sive. When it comes, however, and finds us paying exag- 
gerated wages and on a high scale of living and spending 
there must be some unpleasant readjustments. 

Another thing that may make great changes in our social 
and industrial life is the growing feeling that we are living 
in a fool’s paradise unless we make some reasonable and sen- 
sible provision against attack by some other nation. The 
cheerful optimism with which we have believed that because 
we had no desire or intention to attack any other nation no 
other nation would attack us has been shaken if not entirely 
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destroyed by the fate of Belgium and Serbia and France, and 
it certainly will be the part of wisdom for us to be prepared 
to defend ourselves against attack by some stronger or at 
least more aggressive people until some system of preventing 
war is devised and put into effect that will give us assurance 
of safety without large armies and navies. 

Notwithstanding the strong feeling which many good peo- 
ple have against universal military service, it or at least 
universal military instruction on the Swiss or Australian plan, 
which should also include the teaching of a trade to the young 
men, in addition to making us safe against wanton attack 
might prove a solution for other problems that confront us 
and give us a finer, stronger people to build our future race 
upon. This universal military instruction, valuable as it 
will doubtless prove, will naturally make the young man 
somewhat later in getting to work and in other ways will 
prove a tax to be added to the ones we have now. 

To us railroad treasurers one of the most interesting ques- 
tions raised by the war is, “How will it affect railroad financ- 
ing?” When one considers the great sums that will be re- 
quired abroad for the rebuilding of the destroyed cities, farm- 
houses, roads, bridges and railroads, and realizes that in no 
other country in the world is there money to lend, one gets 
some idea of the demands that will be made on the resources 
of America. Even while the outcome of the war is undecided, 
billions of bonds of the belligerent countries have been sold in 
the United States and our people, although looking askance 
at the earlier issues, are now buying them freely and getting 
higher rates of return than our domestic securities have been 
yielding. When the munition business is over and our invest- 
ing power is decreased we shall find that the American rail- 
roads in need of funds for construction, equipment or refund- 
ing will have to bid for the money they require against foreign 
governments whose needs will be so urgent that the question 
of the rate they have to pay will hardly be considered. There 
are 15 nations in the war and the few that still stand shiver- 
ing on the brink, though they have not had actual fighting, 
have all had to mobilize their armies and keep them ready, 
which is almost, except for the cost of the ammunition used, as 
expensive as war. 

Most of the foreign national financing in recent years, 
including the cost of the Balkan war of several years back, 
has been of a temporary character with the hope that later 
the notes may be permanently funded, but the internal re- 
sources of the different nations will not prove sufficient to 
digest this floating indebtedness together with the borrowings 
for the present war and they will eventually have to come to 
us for help. In addition, our own railroads have for the last 
10 years not been able to finance their improvements by 
stock issues or even by permanent obligations, and there is 
floating a vast amount of temporary notes which have to be 
renewed from time to time at high rates. There are also many 
extensions and improvements which should be made to keep 
our properties in shape to properly handle the business offered 
and which would have been made before now if they could 
have been financed, but under existing conditions of regula- 
tion of rates continually downward and wage increases by 
congressional enactment, who feels like investing money in 
new stock? And if we borrow for all our improvements how 
long shall we be able to give good and sufficient security for 
our loans? And if we have to bid with our unattractive bonds 
against the government issues of foreign countries bearing 
high rates of interest where shall we get the money we require 
and what shall we have to pay for it? 

Heretofore large amounts of American standard railroad 
bonds have been sold in Europe; the people of England, Ger- 
many, France and Holland thus furnishing capital to con- 
struct and equip our railroads, but after the war in all of 
these countries those who have any money left will have such 
opportunities to invest it at home at profitable rates that there 
will be none to spare for American investment, and we our- 
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selves shall have to furnish the funds needed here for rail- 
ways, roads, houses, power plants, trolleys, water plants and 
city improvements including school houses, parks and recrea- 
tion grounds and all the various forms of beneficent and social 
investments which we are coming to believe are proper for the 
municipality to make—all of which will have to be financed 
on bond issues. 

In addition our federal government under the realization 
of the necessity for preparedness to which I have referred will 
be putting out bond issues to pay for the enlarged navy and 
for new fortifications and big guns to defend our coasts. 

The supply of money for investment each year is limited 
and consists of the savings of the people, their surplus over 
living expenses put away either directly or through savings 
banks and insurance companies. With decreased manufac- 
tures and reduced foreign trade, increased cost of living and 
extravagant habits of spending acquired in these days of war 
prosperity, it is not reasonable to suppose that we shall have 
spare capital enough for even our own wants during the next 
10 years, certainly not enough to rebuild Europe in addition. 

If I am even approximately right in thus reading our finan- 
cial future it follows that to obtain the money they need the 
American railways will have to offer large inducements in 
the way of interest and even then, when the security is not 
of the best, may have to go without as under present condi- 
tions it is not practicable to raise money by sale of capital 
stock. I sincerely hope the future may not turn out as seems 
probable to me, but it certainly behooves us to study the 
question carefully so that we may be prepared for what is to 
come. 

If we know what the conditions of our borrowing are to 
be a year, two years, three years in advance, we shall be 
able to do our present financing so as to be prepared for the 
difficulties, which otherwise may prove to be dangers as well. 
It is in studying such subjects together so that we may be 
prepared to wisely advise our companies that one of the great 
advantages of our society may be found. 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE A POST 


The annual banquet of the society was held at the Hotel 
Raleigh on Thursday evening. The following is an abstract 
of the address delivered by George A. Post, president of the 
Railway Business Association: 

On November 20 next in this city hearings will be opened 
by a joint committee of Congress appointed “to investigate 
the conditions relating to interstate and foreign commerce and 
the necessity of further legislation relating thereto,”’ and to 
report in January, 1917. The Railway Business Associa- 
tion, of which I have the honor to be president, has for many 
months studied the defects in the present system of regulating 
railways and advocates a number of specific measures. We 
have exchanged views with many other business organiza- 
tions. One such body is the National Industrial Traffic 
League composed of traffic managers of industrial concerns 
and traffic bureaus of boards of trade. It has been my privi- 
lege to become agreeably acquainted with a number of the 
leaders in that organization and to have been a guest at their 
meetings. ‘The league has performed valuable work in pro- 
moting co-operation between the shippers and the railways in 
governmental matters. 

The Traffic League recently issued to its members and 
published in the press a set of questions bearing upon some 
of the measures which will be advocated before the joint com- 
mittee of Congress next month. The desire of the league as 


expressed in this circular was that the members should con- 


fer with their companies or with their associations as the 
case might be and be prepared to express authoritatively at 
a subsequent meeting of the league the view of those whom 
they represent. 

I have thought it desirable to compose a set of answers to 
the questions of the league which may serve to stimulate dis- 
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cussion. What I say is the result of official opportunities for 
study and conference, but is not official in the sense that every 
member of our association or even every member of its general 
executive committee has sanctioned it. I presume some of 
them would not be prepared at present to assent in detail to 
propositions which are somewhat novel to all of us and which 
involve difficult constitutional and legal phases. On the 
whole, however, I am confident that a majority of my asso- 
ciates concur in thinking that along the general lines indi- 
cated lies the wise and safe course for Congress to pursue. 

I give the questions of the league verbatim and seriatim 
with the answer following each question: 

1. Q. Shall the league favor exclusive federal control or 
regulation as opposed to the present dual system? <A. Yes, 
except in matters which are distinctively local, such as tax- 
ation, location of stations, speed limit of trains within munici- 
palities, fencing ordinances and grade crossing separation. 

The service given in the United States enables producers 
to compete over a larger area than ever has been known in 
any other part of the world. Short-line roads of earlier days 
have been consolidated in long through systems. This enables 
buyers to obtain quick and regular deliveries and promotes 
concentration for cheap production while at the same time 
facilitating competition in the interest of the consumer. The 
result is that long distance traffic is much the greater part 
of all traffic. Shippers are able with reference to a predomi- 
nant part of their output to negotiate with a few railroad 
systems for through cars and trains covering a territory which 
may embrace many states. Switching and warehouse facili- 
ties at terminals and junctions have been a great aid to rapid- 
movement of tonnage and hence to enlargement of selling 
areas. Except in the east the railroad was the first institu- 
tion established in every town and usually provided itself 
at comparatively small expense with well situated land to 
use for terminal purposes. 

Since 1907 it has become annually clearer that some ten- 
dencies adverse to these were at work. ‘Traffic managers for 
shippers have increasingly reported a reluctance of railway 
managers to add to operating expenses by improvement of 
service. ‘The most serious result has affected terminals. 
Towns have grown into cities and cities into great metropoli- 
tan centers. ‘The cost of land has risen and railways have 
found it more and more expensive to make their properties 
keep pace with the growth of business. Inquiry has elicited 
the explanation that expenses on the existing basis of service 
have steadily increased without any systematic cognizance of 
this situation on the revenue side by the various governmental 
units. The roads have feared to undertake projects in years 
of good business. They have apprehended that they might 
either have to cancel at the next recession of traffic facilities 
once afforded or find their balance sheet with an uncomfort- 
ably narrow margin of safety. They have preferred to avoid 
in many instances establishing such facilities. 

A substantial proportion of the increase in operating 
expenses has been imposed by state authorities and involves 
duplication of state with federal regulation as well as dupli- 
cation one state with another. Physical facilities which have 
been denied to shippers would have entailed an addition to 
capitalization. In numerous instances inquiry has disclosed 
that a factor in their disappointment was obstacles placed in 
the way of security issues by conflicting state regulations. In 
other cases the market for sale of securities for such pur- 
poses was said to have been practically closed because rate 
regulating authorities ignored the effect of rising expenses 
upon net income. Several states as well as Congress may 
in the case of a given railroad make compulsury additions to 
its expenses. 

All of these agencies have authority over its rates. No 
authority anywhere has responsibility for keeping the expenses 
within the revenue or raising the revenue to meet the ex- 


penses, 
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Another obstruction to freedom of trade has been the rate 


policy of several states. These states so regulate tariffs as 
to build up their own shipping centers at the expense of 
centers in other states. .Alleged discriminations should of 
course be adjudicated not by one of the parties, in this case 
a state, but by an impartial tribunal, obviously and neces- 
sarily federal. ‘The revenue, moreover, of a railway is the 
sum of its earnings from all sources. This includes earnings 
on hauls wholly within a state. If it is the policy of one 
state to depress rates below the general average the deficit 
must be taken out of the pockets of people in other states. 

One of the brightest chapters in American history is the 
pioneering which has pierced the wilderness and created new 
communities for the development of American life and the 
consumption of American products. This factor has met with 
a check, apparently more than temporary. Miles of line 
increased 1915 over 1910 7 per cent. This is no greater 
than the increase per cent in the years 1895 to 1900, which 
embraced the depths of industrial blight and painful recovery. 
Even 1890 to 1895, including two years of depression, showed 
an increase of 10 per cent; while the increase 1905 over 1900 
was 12 per cent and 1910 over 1905, including a panic period, 
10 per cent—all these in comparison with 7 per cent, 1915 
over 1910. Moreover, the latest years show this check in the 
most acute degree. During 1911 the number of miles added 
was 5,407; during 1912, 3,614; during 1913, 3,618; during 
1914, 3,077, and during 1915, 1,022. 

Curtailment of growth in mileage is undoubtedly due to 
the same circumstances which have impeded provision of facil- 
ities on existing lines. Whatever affects the ability of the 
railroads to market their securities or the judgment of their 
managers and financial advisers as to the wisdom of new 
investment under current conditions has an influence upon 
the mileage constructed. If expenses, compelled by gov- 
ernments or otherwise, increase and revenues stand still or 
decline, managers are neither able nor willing to sell stocks 
and bonds. It is asserted that the attitude of some state gov- 
ernments has repelled construction of mileage within the bor- 
ders of those states. This is an injury to shippers wherever 
located since it arrests the creation of new purchasing centers. 

Another just complaint with the present dual system is 
as to the quality of routine administration for the removal 
of discriminations and other improprieties in rates and serv- 
ice. If recourse is had to stafe authority there is always the 
complication of state jealousies and discriminations against 
the people of other states. Three-quarters and upward of 
the business done by the people of any state is interstate busi- 
ness. Many times the rate on a service wholly within a state 
exerts a determining influence upon interstate rates which 
affect a much larger traffic. It is oppressive for the smaller 
fraction to control the whole. 

Transportation has in the main become interstate. If its 
regulation were federal the prosperity thereby diffused over 
the whole business of the nation would prove a greater benefit 
even to those whose shipments are wholly interstate than any 
preference which they can obtain by independent state action. 

2. Q. Shall the league favor exclusive federal. incor- 
poration of all common carriers and federal regulation of the 
issuance of securities? A. Yes. 

From the point of view of the railroad corporations it is 
intolerable that what is exacted by one state should be pro- 
hibited by another and expensive that a road should have to 
incur the delay of going from one state to another for sanc- 
tion of an issue which in the end may have over-stayed the 
market of which it was designed to take advantage. The 
market for securities in the exchanges of the world is cur- 
tailed because such securities can only bear the sanction of 
one or more states and state prestige is a vague thing abroad 
if not at home as well. 

From the point of view of the general public federal regu- 
lation is no less essential. While Congress compels expendi- 
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tures and the commission regulates rates no federal authority 
has jurisdiction over the issue of securities which is itself 
an occasion both for expenditure and for charges upon the 
shipping public. Some states for many years refrained from 
giving their railroad commissioners power to order rates 
changed, but even these states imposed some restrictions upon 
the issue of securities. The public should if possible be 
made to feel less uneasy about alleged over-capitalization. 
This will never come to pass until the fullest publicity at least 
has been provided under the highest auspices. Stability of 
rates is an essential to prosperity. The rate fabric will never 
be stable so long as continual conflict goes on as to the hon- 
esty and reasonableness of capitalization. 

If security issues are to be regulated federally incorporation 
should also be federal. Some members of our association 
while favorable to the federal tendency are not yet prepared 
to urge that such incorporation should be compulsory. They 
doubt the constitutional power of Congress in this respect and 
question the wisdom of exercising that power even if it exists. 
The greater part of the railway managers have decided to 
favor compulsory incorporation, even though they must relin- 
quish the valuable privileges which many of them enjoy 
under state charters. 

3. QQ. If there is to be exclusive federal incorporation 
and regulation, what shall be done about taxation? Shall 
the state continue to tax, or shall the tax be fixed and con- 
trolled by the federal government, and then apportioned 
among the states traversed by the respective railroads? A. 
The states should continue to exercise directly the function 
of taxation, making whatever changes in present arrangements 
may be necessary in order to adjust taxation by the states 
to federal incorporation. 

The people of this country properly regard the taxing 
power as a local function with which they ought never to 
part. Leading authorities on taxation seem to be unanimous 
on this point. The conviction of the people in favor of that 
policy is deeply rooted and I have not heard anyone advocate 
federal management of railway taxation. Eminent lawyers 
differ as to the power of Congress to establish a standard of 
state taxation, but public opinion should be brought to favor 
application of the same standards to the taxation of railway 
property as other property. The railways should enjoy as 
well as obey provisions aimed to insure equality of all before 
the law. 

4. (. If exclusive federal control is to be the policy, 
what shall be done about the police power of the state, the 
right to regulate hours of service, operation of trains on Sun- 
days and legal holidays, speed limits, fencing, track eleva- 
tion, etc.? A. So-called police powers should be exercised by 
whichever jurisdiction is naturally concerned. 

Hours of service should be regulated federally. Sunday 
and holiday restrictions upon train operation should be fed- 
eral; otherwise ordinances of one state may deny to shippers 
of another state free access to market for perishable commod- 
ities. J.imit on speed of trains seems to be within the prov- 
ince of the municipality but otherwise naturally federal. 
Fencing is obviously a local concern. Track elevation, includ- 
ing all grade crossing regulations, should remain within the 
joint jurisdiction of the state and the municipality. 

5. ©. What changes are necessary in the present act to 
regulate commerce? Why? A. This question is answered 
under subsequent headings. 

6. If you favor exclusive federal control: 

©. (a) Shall such an act be administered by one commis- 
sion? A. I am strongly impressed with the proposal that 
not all the functions now performed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be vested in it, especially that the 
commission should be relieved of detection, prosecution and 
adjudication of infractions of the law. 

©. (b) How many members? How selected? A. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has urged that the number 
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be increased from seven to nine. It has been my observa- 
tion that the commission has always manifested reluctance 
to recommend provisions which would involve increase in its 
appropriation. I would be disposed to accept their judgment 
on this point. I see no reason why selection of the commis- 
sioners should not continue to be through appointment by 
the President and confirmation by the Senate. 

Q. (c) How should such a body be organized? A. I 
am uncertain what this question is intended to draw out. If 
it refers to the auxiliaries through which the commission is 
to operate, this is answered below under (d). If what is 
meant is the method of selecting the chairman and his tenure 
as such, I am aware of some sentiment in favor of having 
the President designate one of the commissioners chairman 
for a stated term. This would be in effect a return to the 
practice before the transfer of Martin A. Knapp to the judici- 
ary, at which time the chairmanship by agreement of the com- 
missioners was made a one year office, rotating. This ques- 
tion has great importance as bearing on the efficiency of the 
work and the continuity of policy, but I do not feel compe- 
tent to pass judgment upon it. I would favor longer terms 
and somewhat higher salaries for the commissioners. 

(. (d) If regional, how should the regions be determined ? 
Why? <A. Enlargement of the federal scope must be accom- 
panied by a strengthening of the federal mechanism. The 
commission has been attempting to administer regional rou- 
tine through examiners. Such auxiliaries must be made more 
responsible. Our committee is much impressed with the pro- 
posal that regional commissions should be created analagous 
to the reserve banks. It would be our idea that Congress, 
having obtained the advice of the commission, should pre- 
scribe the number of districts and that the commission should 
define their boundaries with a view to mapping out areas 
which correspond to traffic movement, entirely ignoring state 
lines. The law might specifically invite the commission to 
recommend from time to time changes in the number of dis- 
tricts. 

Q. (e) Should the power of the regional commissioners 
be final or subject to some central body? A. Subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in order to insure uni- 
formity of policy throughout the country. 

The proposal of regional commissions originates with the 
railways, whose representative before a committee of Con- 
gress explained it. Under that plan findings by the regional 
sub-commissions would be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and if there were exceptions by either litigant 
these exceptions would be argued; in the absence of excep- 
tions within a specified time the decree from below would go 
into effect automatically unless otherwise ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

7. If you favor the present system: 

Q. (a) Shall the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
reorganized? Why? A. In the sense indicated I do not 
favor the present system. The answer to (a) has already 
been given. 

Q. (b) If so, how? Merely by increasing its members 
with authority to subdivide itself in divisions for separate 
parts of its work, or should it be largely increased with units 
sitting permanently in different parts of the country? Why? 
A. It is learned that what the commission had in mind in 
asking Congress to authorize divisions of the commission to 
act for the whole was that various functions to be performed 
in the main at Washington should be assigned to divisions 
and not that the commissioners should have territorial divi- 
sions. The functions evidently referred to which are to be 
assigned to divisions of the commission are such matters as 
valuation, issue of securities, accounting, safety appliances 
and the like, concerning which the commission as a whole can 
lay down a policy to be administered by such divisions. 
Regional administration has been referred to in the answer 


to 6 (d) and (e). 
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8. QQ. The league desires its members also to discuss and 
offer suggestions or recommendations upon any phase of this 
general subject that may be of interest to the member respond- 
ing. A. It was thought essential before replying to your 
circular to ascertain authoritatively what are the proposals 
of the railways. 

We are assured that 84 per cent of the gross railway earn- 
ings of the country is represented in the Railway Executives 
Advisory Committee on Federal Legislation, of which the 
chairman is Frank Trumbull and the general counsel A. P. 
Thom. Messrs. Trumbull and Thom advocate certain meas- 
ures not mentioned in the replies already given. Briefly these 
are: 

1. The period of suspension of rate advances should be 
reduced from a possible aggregate of 10 months under the 
present law to a maximum of 60 days, the increase to go into 
effect at the expiration of such time if not already decided, 
and refund to be made to the shipper if the advance shall 
ultimately be forbidden. 

Is not 60 days a long enough time to deprive the railways 
of an advance if it shall ultimately be declared that they ought 
to have had it from the beginning? ‘The shipper is in nd 
way injured if refund is made in case the increase is dis- 
allowed. What good reason is there for opposing this amend- 
ment ? 

2. The Interstate Commerce Commission should have 
authority to fix minimum as well as maximum rates. 

A widespread sentiment exists among shippers in favor of 
this amendment. It was believed by most of us when the 
power to fix a rate in place of a rate declared unreasonable 
was conferred 10 years ago that no rate ever could be too 
low in anybody’s interest and that none of us would ever see 
the day when we would advocate power for the commission 
to order rates maintained or raised. Experience has shown 
the contrary. Shippers as well as railroads have reason to 
desire this power bestowed upon the commission. Shippers 
find the lack of such authority an obstacle in the adjudica- 
tion of controversies between shipping centers where the main 
_ question is not the level of rates but the relation of one rate 
to another. What is in the interest of the shipper in that 
respect is also in the interest of the railroad. The railroads 
have found that one road of a regional group could prevent 
the others from adjusting a certain rate upward, possibly 
with the result of unduly impairing total revenue and also 
possibly with the effect that the commodity in question paid 
less than its share of the cost of transportation. 

3. The law should specifically impose upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the function, in rate regulation, of con- 
sidering the effect of rates upon total earnings in the light of 
expenses and hence the effect upon credit, to the end that the 
country may be assured of adequate facilities on existing lines 
and of healthy extension into new territory. 

This seems fundamental. It is the commercial phase. It 
involves a fact often forgotten. Regulate railways howsoever 
strictly, you cannot regulate the investor and you cannot 
absolve a railroad from the necessity of making both ends 
meet. Undoubtedly the greatest defect in regulation as it has 
been applied since 1907 has been our failure to insist that 
the government should recognize in this matter the respon- 
sibility that goes with power. 

In conclusion I desire to express cordial approval of the 
policy adopted by the league in arranging for its members 
to confer with their principals before expressing an opinion 
upon these important measures. No doubt the interchange 
of views suggested in their circular will tend to draw the 
heads of enterprises and of associations into the preliminary 
discussion. The shippers of the country should appear before 
the Newlands Joint Committee of Congress on or after 
November 20 upon a platform and through an organization 
completely representative and competent, not only as to rates 
and service but as to every element which has to be consid- 
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ered by those responsible for the management of industrial 
and mercantile enterprises. 

On Thursday morning H. W. Myers, manager of the Kan- 
sas City Railroad Collection Bureau, read a paper on the 
work of his bureau, and on Friday morning Frank Vander- 
lip, president of the National City Bank, made an address 
before the society on the railroad situation today. Both of 
these papers wil] be published in next week’s issue of the 
Railway Age Gazette. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


E. H. Alden, secretary and assistant treasurer of the Nor- 
folk & Western, was elected president of the Society of 
Railway Financial Officers, succeeding T. H. B. McKnight, 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Lines West; F. H. Hamilton, 
treasurer for the receivers of the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
was elected first vice-president of the society, succeeding H. 
F. Suckling, treasurer of the Canadian Pacific; L. S. Taylor, 
treasurer of the Pullman Company, was elected second vice- 
president, succeeding D. K. Kellogg, treasurer of the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, and L. W. Cox was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

The entertainment features of the convention consisted of 
automobile rides in the morning for the ladies and guests, 
and late in the afternoon for members, and a ride to Cabin 
John’s Bridge as guests of the president of the Capital Trac- 
tion Company of Washington. On Wednesday night a recep- 
tion was held by Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Ansley. 


FIRST TENTATIVE VALUATION REPORTS 
ISSUED 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued the first 
tentative reports in accordance with the valuation act of 1913, 
giving the valuation as found by the Division of Valuation 
of the property of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic and 
its related companies, the Alabama Terminal Company and 
the Georgia Terminal Company, and of the Texas Midland, 
as of June 30, 1914. 

The tentative valuation of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic is stated as follows: 

ComMON CarrIER PROPERTY 


Cost of reproduction of road 








and equipment excluding lands Present 
SS —_—__~___—_—_-__, value 

New Less depreciation of lands 

Owned by Az Bo & Aves ceess $22,716,886 $18,071,950 $1,091,886 
EGAGOG HO) CENCES 650.566 6:sisieccerecere 170,754 111,366 13,668 
Used by A. B. & A., owned.. 22,546,132 17,960,584 1,078,218 
Used, leased from others..... 1,608,866 1,448,226 1,213,195 
Total used by A. B. & A..... 24,154,998 19,408,810 2,291,413 


The value of the property used by the Atlanta, Birmingham 


& Atlaniic is allocated to states as follows: 

Georgia Alabama 
Cost of reproduction, NEW vie co ccccccesccisieoses $12,383,707 $6,852,881 
Cost of reproduction, less depreciation.......... 10,184,690 6,195,360 
PPRGSeue “Vale (OF TAN Oteicaes dsc. csccltiaieeresane caseacaren 1,545,347 746,066 


The value not allocated to states, including the equipment, 
is placed at $4,918,410 for the cost of reproduction, new, and 
$3,028,760 for the cost of reproduction, less depreciation. 

The valuation of non-carrier lands, present value including 
improvements, is stated as follows: 


$141,782 
3,421 


Georgia 
Alabama 


Total $145,203 


Under the head of non-carrier property other than lands, 
the company owns $5,000 par value of the stock of the Atlan- 
tic Compress Company, $3,000,000 of the stock of the Ala- 
bama Terminal Company and 31,500,000 of the stock of the 
Georgia Terminal Company. 

The bock value of miscellaneous physical property is 
placed at $36,058.02, which consists of $42,632.02 for rails 
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and other track materials leased to others, less $6,574 for 
rails and track materials leased from others. 

Aids, gifts, grants of rights of way, and donations are 
stated as follows: Value at time acquired, $47,181; present 
value, $247,875. In addition, certain counties and munici- 
palities donated sums of money for the purchase of right of 
way, the deeds for which were made direct to the company, 
amounting to $73,060.25 in Georgia and $12,000 in Ala- 
bama. 

No other values or elements of value were found to exist 
and the original cost of the property could not be found. 
Summary sheets are attached to the report showing the dis- 
tribution of the above amounts by primary accounts. 

The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic was in the hands of 
receivers at the date of the report. The mileage owned at 
that time was 633.5 and its total outstanding capital liabili- 
ties amounted to $54,571,176.14, in addition to receivers’ 
certificates amounting to $4,994,000. The property invest- 
ment as shown by the books at that date was $53,325,751.58. 


The report states that exception is taken to the inclusion in’ 


the investment accounts of items aggregating $25,290,710, 
and to other items the money value of which cannot be de- 
termined. From the records available, it is stated, neither 
quantities nor costs can be assigned to specific pieces of prop- 
erty. In the discussion of the investment account the report 
says: 

“The price shown to have been paid for the property of 
the Atlantic & Birmingham Railway is $2,303,086 in excess 
of the amount, $11,492,520, at which that company carried 
its property. ‘The price shown to have been paid for the road 
constructed and equipped by the construction company 
(Atlantic & Birmingham Construction Company), is $19,- 
264,445 in excess of the $16,946,758 expended on this account 
by the construction company, which latter amount included 
neither contractor’s profit nor interest during construction.” 

In a preface to the report it is stated that for five of ‘the 
companies now comprising the Atlanta, Birmingham & At- 
lantic no record whatever could be found and those that 
pertained to the other three companies were not susceptible 
of complete analysis. 

“In the accounts of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic,” 
the report states, “the accounting distinction between capital 
and maintenance was not strictly observed; freight charges 
on construction material transported over the company’s own 
lines were not accurately recorded and equipment was retired 
or changed from one class to another without adjusting the 
record to correspond. ‘These conditions, together with the 
fact that no record exists of the actual cost of the property 
purchased, make it impossible to state the original cost to 
date.” 

The report includes a discussion of the following general 
description of the property; physical conditions relating to 
construction; economic conditiens relating to traffic, corporate 
history; development of fixed physical property; history of 
capital financing; increases and decreases in stocks, bonds 
or other securities in reorganizations; aids, gifts, grants and 
donations; results of corporate operations; investment in road 
and equipment; cost of reproduction, new, and reproduction 
less depreciation; improvements in leased physical property; 
investments in other companies; other securities owned; ma- 
terials and supplies; Georgia Terminal Company and Ala- 
bama Terminal Company. 

Analyses of the costs and the methods used in computing 
them and the division of property between the states are set 
forth in detail in exhibits attached to the reports. 

For the Alabama Terminal Company the value of the 
common carrier property, which is leased to the Atlanta, 
Rirmingham & Atlantic is stated as follows: 

Road, excluding lands, cost of reproduction, new, $1,493,- 
853 cost of reproduction, less depreciation, $1,367,411; 
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lands, present value, $661,331; non-carrier lands, including 
improvements, present value, $166,438. 

A similar report for the Georgia Terminal Company, whose 
property is leased to the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, 
shows the following: 

Road, excluding lands, cest of reproduction, new, $903,- 
270; less depreciation, $830,316; lands, present value, 
$604,459; non-carrier lands, including improvements, present 
value, $855,811. 

The tentative valuation of the property of the Texas Mid- 
land is stated as follows: 


Common CarrIER PROPERTY 


Road and equipment, exclusive of lands: 

Road wholly owned— 

Cost of reproduction, new 

Cost of reproduction, less depreciation 
Jointly owned— 

Cost of reproduction, new 

Cost of reproduction, less depreciation 
Equipment— 

Cost of reproduction, new 

Cost of reproduction, less depreciation 
General expenses— 

Cost of reproduction, new 

Cost of reproduction, less depreciation 


$2,601,289 
2,007,708 


21,951 
18,208 


582,071 
362,940 


176,693 
138,561 


$3,382,004 


Total cost of reproducticn, new 
2,527,417 


Total cost of reproduction, less depreciation 


Land: 
1,86 
7 


2.52 acres owned and used for transportation purposes... .$236,689.65 
5.87 acres not held for transportation purposes and 
structures thereon 8,619.40 

The original cost of road could not be found. The origi- 
nal cost of equipment now in existence is stated as $528,- 
874.59; of 1,369.91 acres of land purchased as $68,232.41, 
and of 492.61 acres donated (cost to the donors) as $43,-— 
103.75. No other values or elements of value were found 
to exist. The Texas Midland received aids and donations 
including gifts of right of way amounting to $69,885.51, not 
including the contributions of the late Hetty R. Green. 

The capitalization of the Texas Midland on June 30, 1914, 
was $2,112,000 and it owned 111 miles of line. 

Notices of these tentative valuations have been served on 
the attorney general of the United States, the governors and 
state commissions of the states in which the properties are 
located and the railroads. Each party is allowed 30 days 
from November 1 in which to file a protest with the commis- 
sion. If no protest is made the tentative values will be con- 
sidered as final. A specification shall be filed with each pro- 
test setting forth in detail the particular things against which 
the protest is directed. The detailed engineering, account- 
ing and land reports have already been furnished to the rail- 
roads and the state commissions. 


WHAT IS THE BASIS OF OUR PRESENT 
PROSPERITY ? 


By E. B. Leigh 


President, Chicago Railway Equipment Company. 


What is the basis of our present prosperity ? 

To what extent may it be attributed to “war business” ? 

And if chiefly to the latter, what will be the result of the 
suspension of “war business” ? 

“Tt has been clearly demonstrated that under normal con- 
ditions railway purchases measure general business prosper- 
ity.” In December, 1913, the writer delivered an address 
on this subject before the Railway Business Association, from 
which it may be illuminating to quote briefly: 

“Inasmuch as the railways of this country constitute its 
greatest industry next to that of agriculture, with but one 
thing to sell—transportation; the ultimate consumers of 
everything they buy, their purchases extending substantially 
throughout almost every department of business, many of 
them on a tremendous scale—it must be obvious how potent 
a factor they are in general business conditions. 

“As the iron and steel industry has long been recognized 
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as being the truest index of general business conditions, and That we are enjoying so great a measure of “prosperity” 


as the statement has been reliably made that the railways 
consume,directly and indirectly, between 40 and 50 per cent 
of the iron and steel production of the country, it is manifest 
that the expansion or restriction of railway consumption must 
vitally affect this barometer. 

“The ramifications of railway purchases make it impos- 
sible to classify them in the aggregate. But of those items 
officially compiled, tabulated and made public, perhaps no 
one so clearly and typically reflects the railways’ general pur- 
chasing ability as that of new equipment. 

“The number of freight cars built each year taken as a 
unit, and termed ‘railway purchases,’ has been projected on 
the well known chart of the Brookmire Economic Service for 
the period, 1904 to October 1, 1914, inclusive.” 

This has been extended to October 1, 1916. 

Examination of the accompanying chart will show the re- 
lation existing between “railway purchases” and “general 
business prosperity” under normal conditions; .also wherein 
this logical relation of cause and effect has been sustained 
even in the presence of more or less abnormal conditions such 
as the money panic of 1907; legislation unfavorable to rail- 
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roads in 1908-9, and the adverse freight rate decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1911, these abnormal 
conditions thus only emphasizing the fundamental principle. 

But at this time the most striking feature of the chart (ex- 
tended to date) is found in the sharp divergence of the two 
lines “railway purchases” and “general business conditions” 
with the advent of the full tide of “war business.” 

The relation between these two lines had, broadly speak- 
ing, followed the normal course, not only up to and through- 
out the year 1914, but almost to the close of 1915, for it is 
well known that the effect of the feverish growth of the 
“munitions” business was not felt until the latter part of 
1915, 

It was then that the tremendous absorption of the iron and 
steel production of the country, employed in the manufac- 
ture of “munitions,” etc. (a large percentage of which had 
heretofore been used by the railways); our vast exports of 
the many essentials both of peace and war which Europe 
could not produce; the radiating effect throughout so many 
lines of production—all combined to carry the volume of 
“veneral business” to an unprecedentedly high point entirely 
out of harmony with, or relation to, normal conditions. 


—=RAILROAD 


eneral 


COMMERCE 





in the face of the fact that the railways have not been, and 
are not now, buying in normal quantities, is in no sense a 
contradiction of the doctrine that ‘“‘railway purchases meas- 
ure general business prosperity.” 

Railway purchases have been, and still are, much below 
normal, while the basic industry, “steel and iron,” has found 
this new and enormous outlet for its products, thus, for the 
time being, completely distorting the relation of iron and 
steel to railway requirements, and the relation of railway 
purchases to general business prosperity. ; 

With the suspension of “war business’ there will be an 
inevitable reaction; falling of prices, curtailment of out- 
put—and with them many problems which manufacturers, 
merchants, business men and our people generally will have 
to face. 

There is, however, one present-day condition which may 
be likened to the silver lining of the cloud. Our railways, 
sorely pressed for additional equipment and other necessaries 
which they are unable to buy because of prohibitive prices 
for materials or the practical impossibility of securing de-. ‘ 
liveries, may come into the market to an extent that, in 
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some degree, should offset the otherwise disastrous effect that 
such a cessation of ‘‘war business’’ would entail. Unless the 
railways are encouraged by a logical revision of some of our 
laws affecting them, and are given the ability to finance their 
reasonable necessities; then the reaction is certain—modified 
only to the extent that we may find new outlets for our 
products, just as we have in the “war” condition. 





THE CANTON-HANKOoW Rattway.—The Canton-Hankow 
Railway, in April, 1916, was built to within about 60 miles 
of the Hunan border. The number of passengers carried 
during 1915 was 1,782,376. The freight carried amounted 
to 99,688 tons. The total receipts of the line were $387,250; 
as against $268,670 during 1914. Structural materials were 
bought during 1915 sufficient for about 20 new freight cars. 
These cars are to be made in the company’s workshops at . 
Wong Sha, Canton. During the year construction work was . 
completed from the one hundred and thirty-second mile to 
the one hundred and fortieth mile from Canton, and two 
more stations were opened in June, one at Hsiu Chow, a 
city of some 60,000 people and, next to Canton, the most im- 
portant station on the line. 





‘The Trainnmg of Young Men for Promotion 


The Santa Fe Methods of Selecting and Training 
Recruits for Future Mechanical Department Officers 


By F. W. Thomas 
Supervisor of Apprentices, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, Kans. 


HE training of young men for positions of responsibility 
involves two considerations; the foundation upon 
which to build and the material with which you are 

to build. The solution of both of these by the Santa Fe re- 
quires a little explanation of the preparation of the raw 
material from which we may select the stones for the building. 
Our apprentice system was organized nine years ago and 
developed along the lines promulgated by G. M. Basford. 
We do not claim the credit of originating the scheme. We 
do, however, claim the honor of having put his idea into 
practical effect, standing by the scheme and backing it up 
until the infant.could stand alone, and today we are reaping 


some invaluable results—results you cannot measure in 


dollars and cents. 


THE APPRENTICE SYSTEM 


Briefly, our scheme for training boys for our shops, is as 
follows: We take a boy who has completed grammar school 
or better and examine him as to his mental make-up. A 
series of simple arithmetical problems, coupled with the man- 
ner of filling out his formal application blank, and a personal 
interview, give us some idea of the boy’s accuracy, industry 
and alertness. He then goes out in the shop to run the 
gauntlet of our shop instructors. They find out why he 
wants to be a machinist instead of a lawyer, or a boiler 
maker instead of an editor or preacher, if some friend or 
parent simply sent him to us on account of the good wages 
paid mechanics, or if he is making application simply be- 
cause his father was a machinist. We want to find out as 
much as possible about the boy from the boy himself. We 
do not ask any letters of reference. We do, however, strongly 
endeavor to get boys of good, honest parentage. If he passes 
the shop instructors he next goes to our surgeons and passes 
a physical examination. We are taking these young fellows 
in our service for life, and it is well that young men sound 
in body and mind should be selected. 

_If the doctor passes him the boy goes to the office of the 
superintendent of shops, filling out the regular indenture 
papers and minor’s release, is given a letter to the shop fore- 
man, who gives him a shop number, etc., and he is told to 
be on hand by the time the whistle blows in the morning. 
He enters the shop next morning. He is not left to wander 
around or to wait for someone, or to be bewildered by a sea 
of strange faces, or frightened by whirling belts, moving ma- 
chines, or unaccustomed noises. The shop instructor meets 
him, a kindly hand grasps his, a kindly face is looking upon 
him, a kindly voice is speaking to him. Then a feeling 
creeps over him: “What a glorious and good world this is”— 
an exhilarating feeling which each of us has felt the hour we 
began to work for ourselves. 

_ The apprentice in the shop is constantly under the eye of 
the shop instructors and is taught how to perform each opera- 
tion or step of the trade he has been indentured to learn. 
An exact account is kept of each job performed and the time 
required to perform it. His shop work is correlated with 
useful instruction in the apprentice school room. We teach 
him mechanical and free hand drawing, the elements of me- 
chanics, shop arithmetic, and some other subjects, closely 
related to his actual shop work. A boiler maker apprentice, 


*Abstract of a paper presented before the New York Railway Club, 
October 20, 1916. 


for instance, will have acquired a working knowledge of 
plane and descriptive geometry. He will be able to give you 
an intelligent definition of a boiler, the correct name and 
function of each part. He can calculate the strength of any 
kind of seam, can figure out the factor of safety of a boiler 
or any part of it; from a flat sheet he can lay out, mathe- 
matically or geometrically, any section and develop it. He 
is familiar with the Federal rules as to the inspection and 
maintenance of boilers. He can quickly make you a sketch 
or a working drawing of a boiler, can lay out, flange, stay, 
and build a boiler. At 21 years of age he is the equal of 
a boiler maker of 50 years. Throughout his four years ap- 
prenticeship he is hourly watched by general and shop fore- 
men, by shop and school instructors. His weak points are 
strengthened, his strong features are exercised. Personal 
characteristic blanks are filled out from time to time which 
give the supervisor’s office a graphic personal record. While 
the boy is serving his apprenticeship we find out his par- 
ticular fitness, firmly convinced that the boy, now a man, 
will perform his duties better when his heart is in the work; 
if he can be placed on a class of work which he loves, he 
will certainly do better than if engaged on some work which 
he does not like. 


RECRUITS FOR PROMOTION 


The best worker will not necessarily make the best fore- 
man, this we have long since learned. Those who have given 
evidence of possessing talent for leadership are selected for 
development. Possibly and very probably not all deserving 
ones are selected, but we are pretty sure that only those are 
selected who have given evidence of such ability. This is 
our first source of supply. The second is from our special 
apprentices, who are graduates of engineering schools. 

Special apprentices are selected only upon a personal inter- 
view. We cannot put much credence in letters of recommen- 
dation from professors or influential friends. I do not mean 
by this that they attempt to deceive. The trouble lies in the 
fact that they are not really and fully acquainted with the 
young fellow. There is little or no effort made by our col- 
lege instructors to find out the real natural talent of the 
student. We require these specials to work one year on ma- 
chines, and one year on erecting floor, then we decide whether 
or not he shall pursue our course for the development for 
positions of responsibility. 

We now have the boy from the public schools who has 
served his four years journeyman apprenticeship and has 
become a first-class mechanic, and the college man who has 
engaged in practical shop work for two years; the pick of 
two sources for development into our future officers. They 
must, during their apprenticeship, have been quick to learn, 
industrious, prompt, honest, readily and effectively amenable 
to discipline, steady under fire, and popular with officers and 
associates, and then have some distinctive qualities of leader- 
ship. 


TRAINING FOR FUTURE RESPONSIBILITY 


We offer each of them the following opportunity: He must 
serve two months in the boiler shop, familiarizing himself 
with tubes, stays, patches, front ends, Federal laws, etc., 
pursuing a course of reading and study of boilers and ap- 
purtenances. He next goes to our freight car shop and serves 
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two months on trucks, draft gears, body, doors, roof, air 
brakes and inspection, also pursuing a course of reading and 
study on car work, M.C. B. rules, etc. Then we send him 
to a busy roundhouse for four months. He may previously 
have had roundhouse work but he is now taught the opera- 
tion of an engine house from the time a locomotive reaches 
the ash pit until it is headed out on the “ready to serve” 
track. Cleaning fire, fueling, watering, actually repairing, 
the handling and distribution of work orders or slips, dis- 
patching, and the various reports made out by the foreman, 
etc. Here he reads or studies some good books on locomo- 
tives. We next find him with the travelling engineer, study- 
ing fuel economics, learning to fire, to inspect and operate 
the engine, to make out the usual road foreman’s report, 
accompanied by an individual study of parts of the machin- 
ery, the construction and operation of injectors, lubricators, 
safety valves, air brake, valve motion, etc. He also famil- 
iarizes himself with the Federal and company rules for the 
inspection and care of locomotives. We next find him at 
the front door of our back shops or a large roundhouse, for 
thirty days engaged in inspecting incoming locomotives and 
thirty days inspecting outgoing locomotives. Once a month 
he has written a letter covering the work he has done, ex- 
plaining the operation of certain features, offering suggestions 
as to shop management or methods, and criticizing local 
existing conditions when he can offer some remedy. In each 
branch of the above he must answer 150 questions bearing 
on the work in hand. 

This is called our Special Course For Graduate Appren- 
tices, and it keeps them terribly busy. They are the very 
busiest young men I know. We have so made this course 
that it is a trying and severe one, but it is certainly a devel- 
oping one. A few break down under it or throw it up, but 80 
per cent or over pursue it to the end. We do not expect that 
the two months in the boiler shop will make a boiler maker 
but we do know it gives an insight into boiler work which 
will be of vast benefit to the young man when he is made a 
roundhouse or shop foreman. We don’t expect him to be- 
come a proficient car carpenter in 60 days, but he has derived 
sufficient knowledge of cars, car repairing and inspection, 
and M.C.B. rules to be not entirely dependent upon the 
car foreman’s word or opinion, and so on through the course. 
It is surprising how much these bright young mechanics can 
pick up and assimilate of the other trades during that short 
period. The course of reading, study, and examination ques- 
tions does not leave much time for the movies, even his best 
girl will suffer. But we are making men. 

The Good Book tells us that God spent nearly the entire 
week in creating the entire animal, plant, and vegetable life 
of the world, before He made man. While we have spent 
nine years in organizing and building up our present appren- 
tice system, it has been less than two years since we have 
attempted to specifically train men for our future mechanical 
officers. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR OUTSIDE TRAINING 


To prevent any possibility of our growing stale, we pick 
a number from this list of special course men and send them 
east. One year ago we brought six machinists and one boiler 
maker to the Baldwin Locomotive Works for a period of six 
months, where they were made assistant department foremen. 
They were given as much responsibility as they could carry 
and were changed from one department to another every two 
months. They acquired a general and detailed knowledge of 
the plant, executive and operative, from the time the material 
for a locomotive was ordered and received and on through the 
plant until it left the works a finished locomotive. They had 
an opportunity to note the practices of nearly all the roads in 
this country and many foreign nations. They were given, 
through the liberality of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, an 
opportunity of visiting a steel mill and studying the manu- 
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facture of steel. They were likewise treated with two half 
days at the Master Mechanics’ convention at Atlantic City. 
I wish publicly to express my appreciation to Mr. Vauclain 
and his officers for their personal interest and zeal in further- 
ing a scheme which I believe is the best that has been ad- 
vanced. Every two months the speaker was required to visit 
these young men in Philadelphia. It is a long way from 
Kansas to Philadelphia but the Santa Fe believes there is 
no trip too long or no work too hard, when it comes to 
developing young men for her service. These young men are 
back home again. They were not spoiled; they went back to 
their trade in the shop, but for a few days only. One is fore- 
foreman of our Dallas terminal, one a roundhouse foreman 
in Kansas, one in Arizona, one machine foreman in Topeka, 
one welding engineer in charge of gas and electric welding 
and one machine foreman in California, all doing well. 
Seven more have taken their places at Baldwin’s. 

In like manner we sent four graduate apprentice passen- 
ger car men to the Pullman shops to catch on to the latest 
and best in steel car construction, two young painters to the 
Pullman shops to acquire the newest and best in painting, 
graining, and decorating steel passenger cars. Four young 
fellows are at the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, master- 
ing the manufacture of air brake equipment. The same 
generous spirit has been shown by the Pullman and Westing- 
house companies as was exercised by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. The four car men are back with us, filling positions 
of responsibility. 

Each of the above young men was required twice a month 
to write me a letter giving in detail their observations and 
work during the past two weeks. These letters were remark- 
ably interesting and will be of untold benefit to the young 
men in after years. The training this letter writing gave 
them could not be obtained so effectively in any other way. 
It required from two to five days a month for the author to 
thoroughly read and criticise these letters. The young fel- 
lows meet once a week and the letters are read over and dis- 
cussed by them before sending. No changes are made in the 
original, though a postscript may be written. It gives each 
an opportunity of knowing what the other is doing, how he 
expresses himself, etc. 

You may wonder at these details and they may weary you, 
but they are essential to the subject. You can’t go out in 
your shop and tell your superintendent to make you a fore- 
man in the manner or with the ease he could make an engine 
bolt or grease cup. You can’t pick a horse from the street, 
send him out to the track and expect him to lead the 2:10 
trotters because you have put your bet on him. You would 
be considered a fool for so doing. If you are going into the 
racing business you select a horse whose sire has a pure 
strain of trotting blood for generations back. You go further; 
you put the colt in the hands of an experienced trainer, who 
for days and months and years gives him the food which 
experts have decreed is the right kind, give him the kind of 
exercise that will best develop enduring wind and fleetness of 
foot. But you cannot do all this in a day. So we have felt 
that the material we wish to develop for positions of respon- 
sibility must be selected early and trained for five years. 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Four years ago I was advised that a Ryerson Master Me- 
chanic scholarship vacancy existed, and the appointment 
would be made in a few months. We looked over the list 
of available boys and told two to try for it. One of these 
won. Last year another was awarded, upon a competitive 
examination, to a Santa Fe apprentice. We simply told a 
boy to go after it. This year we had several ready and wait- 
ing for the competitive examination and a Santa Fe boy 
walked away with the prize. We have more getting ready 
for the next one and will win that one too, so long as a com- 
petitive examination rules the selection. This is a by- 
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product of our apprenticeship. It is the result of knowing 
our boys. 

The law is laid down to us that we must not go outside for 
a mechanical officer. We must promote those who are now 
in service. The prize is hanging out to them and only when 
they fail us will we let outsiders enter the race. With this 
practice in vogue it would be very short-sighted to wait until 
the job was open to find a man. We believe in having the 
man ready for the job. We can’t have a man ready at a 
moment’s notice unless we are prudent enough to go into the 
matter a sufficient time ahead. 


Know Your MEN 


The weakness, or fitness, of a boy is not left to the judg- 
ment of one man. It is the result of four years of individual 
instruction. There is no such thing in our regular scheme as 
classes. There is no huddling together boys of all kinds, of 
all the various dispositions, capacity, and intelligence, each 
boy from the moment he makes application until the day 
we graduate him into manhood as a mechanic, is a class unto 
himself, is treated as a unit, and all the instruction we give 
him in shop and school room is individual. We go further. 
We have a governing body known as the apprentice board, 
composed of our general foreman, department foremen, gang 
foremen, shop and school instructors, who meet as a trial 
court to pass on each boy eight times during his apprentice- 
ship. This board is as fair and honest and equally as 
anxious to mete out real justice as any court or body of men 
that ever assembled to pass judgment on a fellow man. 
Religion, politics, poverty, or pull never sway them one iota. 
If the boy is fit they pass him. If he is a misfit he goes, 
and no power can save him. Like our courts he may get a 
new trial. His case may be deferred, but justice will find 
him. That board is even more anxious in removing the ill. 
fitted and talentless boy than it is to encourage and help the 
geriius. It is deemed a crime against the railroad, a crime 
against society, a crime against the boy’s young life to re- 
quire him to stay and attempt to learn a trade when all his 
talent and all his ambition lies in other channels. When a 
boy completes his apprenticeship we know him and his capa- 
bilities. He may not be a leader, he may not be a world 
beater, but we know what he can do and where best to use 
him. 

We have in our apprentice regulations of 22 articles, only 
two don’ts for the boy. We say he must not smoke cigarettes 
as the tendency of this practice is towards dishonesty. We 
say he must not drink for who wants a booze fighter? The 
other 20 articles are there to safeguard the boy. 

When we graduate an apprentice we continue a watchful 
supervision over him. If he remains at his graduating shop 
the local instructors keep an eye on him, helping and advising 
him when necessary. If we transfer him to a distant shop his 
“follow-up” card is sent ahead to the instructor, who aids 
him in getting located and in securing a good boarding place, 
etc., making his first hour in the new town a pleasant one. 
In fact, the first person a graduate calls to see when entering 
any of our shops, is the apprentice instructor. He will be 
assured of one person at that place who will be interested 
in him. If he leaves the road, we still follow him. It may 
cost us a few postage stamps but the information is worth 
the stamps. So we havé pretty nearly a perfect record of all 
our graduates. The location of 150 who have left us is as 
follows: On adjacent or connecting roads, 57; on distant 
roads, 14; in Canada, 4; “Somewhere in France,” 2; in 
Panama assisting in operating the canal, 2; in garages, 37; 
in contract shops, 14; in business for themselves, 12; in the 
navy, 8. 

The first position after leaving the ranks is the most try- 
ing of the young man’s life. It is here he needs counsel and 
advice from old heads. We are prone, when entering on a 
new job, to try to do too much, to turn too many things upside 
down, to make a record the first month. Right here is where 
the young man is liable to fail, and a steady, guiding hand 
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is needed to balance him. A master mechanic who had pro- 
moted a young fellow to a roundhouse foremanship at an 
important terminal, told me that for one solid week he spent 
eight of the ten hours per day in that house. That week 
made the young man one of the best roundhouse foremen on 
the system. 

An incident recently occurred at Topeka which illustrates 
the point I am trying to drive home, i. e., knowing your men. 
The writer makes a monthly report showing number and lo- 
cation of all apprentices, etc. In this report for August was 
the name of one young boiler maker leaving the service, and 
the cause of his leaving. Our chief mechanical officer was 
much perturbed, and called in the superintendent of shops, 
boiler foreman and his assistant, two boiler shop instructors 
and the supervisor of apprentices for a conference over this 
young graduate apprentice leaving the service. I only men- 


tion this to emphasize that when such officers can and do 
spend one-fourth of an entire working day finding out why 
one young boiler maker had quit, you will find an organiza- 
tion which knows its men and is building for the future. 


Wuat APPRENTICESHIP Has ACCOMPLISHED 


We are expecting good results from our apprentice grad- 
uates who have won the Ryerson scholarships. These young 
men had about completed their apprenticeship, are thor- 
oughly equipped in practical shop and machine operations 
and are thoroughly familiar with the locomotive. They are 
now at first-class engineering schools. Their technical 
knowledge will mean something to them. The application 
of mechanical devices and mechanical laws will all appear 
plain and, best of all, be useful to them. 

Our scheme is not complicated, on the contrary it is simple. 
It has not involved any revolution of our shop management. 
It has, however, demanded the individual effort of the 
writer, the co-operation of our mechanical officers, and the 
moral and official backing of all our executives from the 
president down. Has the game been worth the candle? Let 
me briefly recount the benefits we have enjoyed. From our 
apprentice system we have graduated over 900 first-class, 
skilled mechanics into our shop forces, trained and educated 
for Santa Fe work in Santa Fe ways, who in skillfulness, in 
general intelligence, in resourcefulness, in loyalty, are the 
superior of any equal body in similar vocations from any 
railroad or corporation of any place or any time. The present 
apprenticeship system has improved the whole moral tone of 
our shops. It has been the means of abolishing rawhiding 
and mule-driving. The use of profanity by officers to men 
has practically ceased, and the violation of Rule G is rare. 

Of the graduates 72 per cent. are in service today. When 
you think of the fact that the average turnover of men in 
the shops and manufacturing plants in the country is three 
and one-half years, this is a flattering showing. Of the 72 
per cent who have remained with us, over 100, or 15 per 
cent, have been promoted to some position of responsibility 
and we have others ready and waiting. The past year has 
been one of unusual activity, the biggest year in our history: 
more trains moving, more cars loaded, more engines turned 
than any previous year; yet we have not employed a mechanic 
from the outside for more than 12 months, and at our prin- 
cipal shops, Topeka, Kansas, no skilled mechanic has been 
employed for over two years. These are the fruits of our 
recruiting and training system. Can you beat it? 


DIscussION 


G. M. Basrorp (President, Locomotive Feedwater Heater 
Company): Several reasons are sure to be advanced to show 
why the Santa Fe plan will not work elsewhere. Some peo- 
ple think that it will not be satisfactory in a small organiza- 
tion. It is satisfactory in small organizations. Some will 
say that the labor union limitations on apprenticeship will 
not permit of such a plan. Is this a reason for not providing 
for such numbers as the unions do permit? Others will say 
that the Santa Fe does not have competition with ammunition 
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plants, and other plants. Is not this the more reason why 
railroads having such competition should do even more than 
the Santa Fe has done to hold their boys? There can be no 
excuse, no justification, for failure to train men for the future. 
God help you and your successors if you do not do as the 
Santa Fe has done. How can you sleep nights until you have 
started this work? How can you feel sure of your own posi- 
tion until you have done this? 

_ Everything the railroad uses is bought on specifications. 
It is considered necessary in order to secure what is wanted 
and what is paid for. But who selects the men? Where do 
they come from and of what quality are they? Construction 
work is controlled by specifications, but who constructs your 
personnel and how is it done? Clerks do the best they can 
in selecting raw recruits, but is it safe to place this great 
responsibility upon a clerk? Is it wise to allow him to accept 
or reject the man who may one day be your president? 

Lacking constructive methods of picking recruits, training 
them and promoting them, it is no wonder that railroad presi- 
dents have told me that they did not know where to turn to 
find the men they need. 

In nine years the Santa Fe has laid a grand foundation for 
the future, but the structure itself is only beginning. In 
time this great plan will be extended. It will not be com- 
plete until it embraces all departments. When this is done 
we shall not have difficulty in pointing to a truly great, 
efficient and perfectly balanced organization. Thorough 
training of well selected recruits is not all the Santa Fe does. 
It is fruitless to train men unless the organization is pre- 
pared to receive the product of the training. The promotion 
is as carefully handled as is the training. If it had not been, 
the graduates would scatter promptly. The boys will not 
quit if they can be shown that they cannot afford to quit. 

Note the record of Santa Fe boys in winning the scholar- 
ship so generously provided for 14 years by the firm of Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son. They have won it three times out of five. 
The best college men for railroads will be those from the 
ranks who win scholarships. This suggests the solution, 
and I believe the only solution, of the problem of college 
men on railroads. I hope the day will soon come when both 
large and small railroads will offer scholarships as prizes 
for their apprentices—in all departments. But some railroad 
organizations will change their methods of promotion if they 
are to hold such men afterward. 

The speaker omitted to state that the Santa Fe success is 
due to the inspired individuals who started it and who had 
lived with it, as John Purcell, J. W. Kendrick, W. B. Storey 
and F’. W. Thomas have done. Its foundation was laid many 
vears ago when John Purcell formed kis apprentices at the 
Fort Madison shops into a class of which he was the in- 
structor. The class met nights and the instructor personally 
supplied accommodations, books and drawing materials. The 
larger work followed a single interview with the operating 
vice-president, J. W. Kendrick, who found ready support from 
President Ripley. It acquired fresh impetus and continued 
able support from Mr. Storey. Mr. Thomas did the work 
and he did and is doing it nobly, with Mr. Purcell as leader 
and counsellor and personal director. Inspiration at the 
tcp of the organization is the starting point. Many failures 
occur for lack of this essential. When the man higher up 
pounds the table and says, “I must have trained men. I'll 
discharge any officer who will not at once begin to train his 
own successor’—then you are ready to begin. The next 
step is to find an F. W. Thomas. 

‘be new apprenticeship has proved itself. This, however, 
is only the beginning. Its field is every department and every 
office in the organization. When this truth is known rail- 
roads wiil come into their own. They will have better men 
and will keep their best ones, and what is more, employers 
ind employees will better understand each other. 

You are not advising your own son or the son of your 
vest friend to.enter the mechanical department of a railroad 
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for a career, ‘Think deeply of this. It is my opinion that 
Mr. Thomas has the solution of the question—‘‘What is the 
matter with the mechanical department?” 

C. W. Cross (vice-president Equipment Improvement: Com- 
pany): The educating and training of young men in all de- 
partments of railway service is so tremendously important 
that it demands the best thought and effort of those in charge 
of the administration of our railroads. The Santa Fe plan, 
both as a whole and in its details, is excellent, but may have 
to be modified in some respects to meet local conditions. As 
is evidenced from Mr. Thomas’ paper, the providing of a 
successful plan for apprenticeship is only a part of the task. 
The greatest measure of real profit to the railroad will be 
realized only when conditions are such as to attract and hold 
the graduate apprentice in service. It will be contended that 
the railroads cannot afford to meet the competition for skilled 
mechanics on the part of industries in manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Obviously the railroads must have a good supply of 
skilled mechanics if they are to operate efficiently and eco- 
nomically. It will be necessary to pay the graduate appren- 
tices on the same basis as journeymen. Not only this, but 
the more deserving and ambitious ones must realize that they 
will be advanced to subordinate administrative positions if 
they make good. While the average boy has been accused 
of giving too much weight to immediate financial returns, 
such a statement is open to very serious question. In all 
probability, if conditions are made favorable and there is a 
spirit of enthusiasm in the organization and possibility for 
advancement, he will realize its importance and take it into 
consideration when more attractive financial inducements are 
offered him elsewhere. 

The best results can only be obtained when such conditions 
confront the graduate apprentice and when the entire plan of 
apprenticeship is handled in a dignified, businesslike man- 
ner, with no appearance of paternalism, and with a thorough 
understanding that the company expects and demands expert 
service from those training for the work, for which it is 
willing to pay liberally. 

Jacob H. Yoder, supervisor of apprentices, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, briefly outlined the Pennsylvania system of ap- 
prenticeship and emphasized the fact that it is designed 
primarily to provide an adequate supply of mechanics for the 
shop, rather than recruits for promotion. The apprentices 
are divided into three classes: regular, first class and special. 
The first class is made up of the exceptional regular appren- 
tices, who are selected for broader training, including car 
work, locomotive firing, etc., these men being available for 
promotion to minor positions of responsbility. Members of 
this class are furloughed to attend college if they so desire 
and may return to the road as special apprentices. Special 
apprentices are college graduates. 

E. R. Larsen, supervisor of apprentices, D. L. & W., spoke 
of the necessity cf education in the broad sense, the methods 
of acquiring it, whether in college, through a correspondence 
school or through one’s own personal efforts not being of 
prime importance. He stated it as his belief that the best 
results from college trained men may be obtained if they 
serve a regular apprenticeship course first and receive their 
college education afterwards. 

In closing the discussion, Mr. Thomas stated that the en- 
trance requirements for the regular apprenticeship course on 
the Santa Fe are very flexible, an applicant who has had the 
advantages of a high school education being examined much 
more rigidly than one who has not been beyond the grammar 
schools, the purpose being principally to discover how he has 
availed himself of his opportunities. He also emphasized 
the importance of providing ample shop instruction. This 
cannot be left to the foremen, who are usually too busy with 
other duties directly bearing on the output of the shop to 
give much attentiton to the work of the apprentices. Shop 
instructors are therefore necessary. 
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The freight house of the Southern Pacific at Houston, Tex., 
was damaged by fire on October 21 to the amount of $12,500. 

A southbound express train of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe was stopped by robbers near Bliss, Okla., on the night of 
October 18, and an express messenger was shot and killed. 

Near Buffalo, N. Y., on the night of October 19, five robbers 
stopped a freight train of the New York Central and, holding 
the trainmen at bay with revolvers, robbed a car of a large 
quantity of clothing, and carried it off in an automobile truck. 

St. Elmo Massengale, of Atlanta, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the special commission of the state of Georgia which was 
appointed to see about selling the Western & Atlantic Railroad, 
owned by the state. He takes the place of J. L. Hand, deceased. 


The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, following extensive 
negotiations, has increased the pay of locomotive runners. An 
unconfirmed statement says that the increase amounts to 15 
per cent. 
not long ago. 

From a circular issued last Tuesday by the Baltimore & 
Ohio it appears that General George F. Randolph, who has 
been appointed commissioner of the railroads in Official 
Classification Territory, will continue to be traffic vice-presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio lines but, apparently, with no 
active duties. 

Charles H. Mansfield, locomotive engineer of the express train 
which ran into a preceding local on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, at Bradford, R. I., April 17, last, when five persons 
were killed, has been tried for manslaughter and, on October 
21, was acquitted. The trial lasted four weeks. The jury de- 
liberated seven hours. 

‘At a crossing of a much-traveled highway with the tracks of 
the Pacific Electric Railway, in Los Angeles, California, automo- 
biles are compelled to come down to a low speed by the un- 
evenness of the roadway. The city engineer has built into the 
pavement a series of humps for a distance of about 30 feet, ap- 
proaching the railway tracks. 

The Canadian Pacific is exhibiting a collection of toys and 
novelties at the expositions which are being held this season at 
Quebec, Que., Toronto and London, Ont., which were imported 
from Europe before the war, many of them being “made in 
Germany.” The exhibits are intended to encourage the manu- 
facture of these articles in Canada. 

The State Department at Washington has ordered an informal 
investigation of conditions surrounding recent protests entered 
by the Japanese and Russian governments in China against plans 
of American capitalists for railroad and canal construction in 
northern China. The United States legation at Pekin has been 
asked to forward a report on the protests. 

One of the 18 western railroads negotiating with shopmen 
over proposed wage increases—the Chicago & Alton—has 
come to an agreement with its men. It has granted an 
increase of 2'%4 cents an hour to all skilled mechanics and 
2 cents an hour to apprentices, effective August 16. It has 
also granted a nine-hour day to all shopmen. 

A coroner's jury at Detroit, Mich., has found the Grank Trunk 
Railway to be guilty of negligence in connection with the acci- 
dent on a street crossing in that city, October 1, when a locomo- 
tive ran into an electric car and ten persons were killed. The 
jury declares that the gates were not closed, that the gate man 
at the crossing was incompetent, and that he was asleep at his 
post. 

The Southern Railway, in connection with double track work 
between Orange, Va., and Central, S. C., has eliminated 93 high- 
way grade crossings. Thirty-eight were supplanted by overhead 
bridges, 33 by underpasses, and 22 by changes in the route of 
public roads. In all construction work the fixed policy of the 
Southern is to separate important highway crossings wherever 
practicable. 
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The pay of other trainmen on that road was increased 
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The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific also has reached an agree- 
ment with its men. It has granted an increase of 2% cents an 
hour, flat, for mechanics and their helpers and helper apprentices, 
and 1% cents an hour for other apprentices. The present work- 
ing conditions are to continue with the exception that men en- 
gaged in rebuilding and repairing cars will work nine hours a 
day instead of ten. 


W. M. Acworth, the English railway publicist, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Canadian Board of Inquiry, chosen to 
study the railway situation in that country, in place of Sir 
George Paish, who, because ,of ill health, is unable to leave 
England. A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central, and 
Sir Henry Drayton, the other two members of the Board, are 
now engaged in the preliminary work of the investigation. 


In a formal statement issued last week, the controller of 
the city of St. Louis advocates the leasing of the municipal 
bridge to the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
and the acquisition of the upper deck of the Eads bridge 
by the city. The plan is to exact from the Terminal Asso- 
ciation a rental sufficient to cover the interest on the 
$6,250,000 worth of bonds which have thus far been issued 
for the construction of the uncompleted “free bridge.” The 
interest on this amount is $340,000 a year. According to 
the figures presented, the income of the Terminal Asso- 
ciation from the upper deck of Eads bridge amounts to 


$200,000 a year. 


Great Northern to Electrify 

It is reported that the Great Northern is making extensive 
plans for the electrification of about 300 miles of its main line 
between Spokane, Wash., and Seattle. The power for running 
the electric locomotives will be supplied from a hydro-electric 
station probably located on the Chelan river. The problem of 
furnishing sufficient electric power for operating the trains over 
the heavy mountain grades on this section of the Great Northern 
involves the raising of the level of Lake Chelan so as to provide 
a greater head for the power plants and also to provide sufficient 
water storage capacity. Ralph Budd, assistant to L. W. Hill, 
president of the Great Northern, has announced that the com- 
pany is working on the plans of the electrification, but it does 
not intend to start work on the project at once, as considerable 
time will be required to work out the details. The heavy moun- 
tain grades and the dense traffic on the 300-mile section of the 
Great Northern west of Spokane are the main reasons for the 
decision to electrify. In the opinion of the railroad officers, 
electrification is the only satisfactory solution to the problem. 


Traveling Engineers’ Association 
The twenty-fourth annual convention of the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association was held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
October 24 to 27, inclusive, President J. R. Scott, assistant super- 
intendent of locomotive performance, St. Louis & San Francisco, 
presiding. 
The following is a list of exhibitors: 


American Arch Co., New York.—Represented by Le Grand Parish, S. G. 
Allen, W. L. Allison, H. D. Savage, J. P. Neff, A. W. Clokey, G. M. 
Bean, R. J. Himmelright and J. T. Anthony. 

American Steel Foundries, Chicago.—Vulcan trucks, Simplex couplers, 
Economy draft arm, Vulcan brake, Ajax, Hercules and Vulcan brake beams 
and Simplex truck column, Atlas safety guard, Third Point brake beam 
support, Simplex reversible and adjustable complex pocket. Represented 
by W. A. Wallace, W. G. Wallace and J. G. Russell. 

Ashton Valve Co., Boston, Mass.—Gages, safety valves, whistles and 
gage-testing devices. Represented by J. W. Motherwell, J. F. Gettrust 
and H. O. Fettinger. : 

Barco Brass & Joint Co., Chicago.—Barco engine and tender flexible 
connection for air, steam and oil, Barco automatic smoke box, blower fit- 
ting, Barco flexible joints. Represented by F. N. Bard, C. L. Mellor and 
L. W. Millar. 

Bird-Archer Co., New York.—Boiler compounds. 
Wilson, J. M. Robb, C. J. McGurn, J. 
J. Shaw. 


Represented by L. F 
A McFarlane, C. A. Bird and 
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Boss. Nut: Co.; Chicago.—Lock nuts. Represented by J. A. MacLean, 
J. W. Fogg and Cliff Boumont. 

Chambers Valve Co., New York.—Model. 
F. S. Wilcoxen and E, L. Nusz. 

American Flexible Bolt Co—Flexible bolts. Represented by C. A. Seley, 
W. F. Heacock, R. W. Benson, L. W. Widmeier and M. M. McCallister. 

Anchor Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Fibrous packing for throttles, 
air pump, etc. Represented by J. P. Laudreth. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works.—Photographs. Represented by A. S. Goble. 

Chicago Car Heating Co., Chicago.—Steam hose couplers, pressure- 
reducing valves, steam traps, stop valves, steam gages and end train pipe 
valves. Represented by E. A. Schreiber, R. P. Cooley and E. E. Smith. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago.—Pneumatic tools. Represented 
by J. C. Campbell and C. E. Walker. 

Chicago Railway & Mill Supply Co.—Economy locomotive balanced fire 
door. Represented by A. W. Gillespie and A. W. Birnesky. 

Commonwealth Supply Co.—Lewis reverse gear. Represented by S. H. 
Lewis. 

Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago. Represented by J. D. Purcell, G 
Carr, J. H. Cooper and I. H. Bowen. 

Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich.—Detroit automatic flange lubri- 
cator. Represented by A. G. Machesney. 

Economy Devices Corporation, New York.—Rushton screw reverse gear. 

Casey-Cavin reverse gear, Ragonnet reverse gear, Universal valve chest 
and radial buffer and engine truck. Represented by H. F. Ball, Joseph 
Sinkler, J. L. Randolph and J. L. Bacon. 

Edna Brass Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Injectors, lubricators, 


Represented by F. H. Clark, 


boiler checks, water gages, coal sprinklers and fire extinguishers. Repre- 
sented by E. O. Corey and H. A. Glenn. 

Equipment Improvement Co., New York.—Markel locomotive devices, 
Wine side bearings and Trojan packing. Represented by F. H. Clark, 


C. W. Cross and A. A. Schafer. 

Flint & Chester, Inc.—National graphite lubricators, locomotive fuel 
weighing device and Radbore head. Represented by D. J. Lewis, C. E. 
Foyle and L. S. Watres. 

Franklin Railway Supply Co., New York.—Franklin fire-door. Repre- 
sented by C. W. F. Coffin, W. H. Coyle, R. Coburn and S. Rosenfelt. 


Galena Signal Oil Co., Franklin, Pa.—Represented by J. E. Linahen, 
W. J. Walsh, W. Holmes, J. A. Roosevelt, G. R. McVicar, W. O. Taylor, 
D. L. Eubank, C. B. Royal, W. E. Brumble, M. M. Meehan, J. S. Brown, 


F. B. Smith, J. A. Graham, J. G. Arn and C. McNair. 

Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y.—Garlock packing. 
by W. G. Cook and C. W. Sullivan. 

Garrett-Callahan Co.—Boiler preservative. 
ett and A. H. Hawkinson. 

Greene, Tweed & Co., New York.—Packings. 
Nickerson. 

Henry Manufacturing & Grease Cup Co., Terre 
cups. Represented by M. Henry. 

Hunt-SpillerManufacturing Corporation, Boston, Mass.—Hunt-Spiller 
gun iron. Represented by J. G. Platt, V. W. Ellet, J. M. Monroe, H. McB. 
Parker and E. J. Fuller. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W., New York.—Manual and automatic slack 
adjusters for brake equipment, J. M. expander rings, steam traps, pack- 
ings, fire extinguishers and pipe coverings. Represented by J. E. Meek, 
J. C. Younglove, George Christenson and E. H. Wallard. 

Kelley-Wood Safety Locomotive Side Curtain Co., Chicago.—Locomotive 
side curtain. Represented by W. F. Kelley. 

Leslie Co., The, Lyndhurst, N. J.—Unito coupling nuts and steam heat 
regulators. Represented by J. S. Leslie and J. J. Cizek. 

Liberty Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Locomotive arch tube clean- 
ers. Represented by C. L. Brown and E. L. Davis. 

Locomotive Feed Water Heater Co., New York.—Locomotive feed water 
heater. Represented by G. M. Basford. 

Locomotive Pulverized Fuel Co., New York.—Represented by J. E. 
Muhlfeld and George Clenden. 

Locomotive Stoker Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Photographs. 
W. S. Bartholomew, C. F. Street and W. G. Clark. 

Locomotive Superheater Co., New York.—Model of welded superheater 
unit, pyrometer and grinding tools. Represented by John Bell, W. Bough- 
ton, W. A. Buckbee, G. Fogg, C. D. Hilferty, B. G. Lynch, S. MacDonald, 
A. C. McLachlan, J. E. Mourne, R. M. Ostermann, R. R. Porterfield, G. E. 
Ryder, G. E. Spangler, W. G. Tawse, C. N. Wickham, F. R. Fitzpatrick, 
Pat Keenan and Harry Spicer. 

Long, Jr., & Co., Charles R., Louisville, Ky.—Represented by 
Vissering, G. S. Turner and W. H. Heckman. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York.—Inspirators, valves and 
gages. Represented by C. L. Brown and J. C. Bryan. 

McCord & Co., Chicago.—Lubricators. Represented by O. H. Neal. 

Mudge & Co., Chicago.—Mudge-slate front end. Represented by G. W. 
Bender and B. W. Mudge. 

Nathan Manufacturing Co., New York.—Injectors, lubricators, boiler 
checks and boiler supplies. Represented by J. S. Seeley, W. R. Walsh, G. 
Royal, J. C. Currie and Harry Neville. 

National Boiler Washington Co., Chicago.—Safety-first fire door. 
sented by H. A. Varney. 

National Malleable Castings Co., 
hoxes, couplers, coupler pockets, 
J. J. Byers. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh.—Valves and Fittings. 

National Railway Devices Co., Chicago.—Shoemaker fire door. 

ented by J. G. Robinson and C. J. Gunnison, 

Ohio Injector Co., Chicago.—Ohio injector, Chicago injector, Chicago 
ange oiler, Chicago automatic drifting valve, Chicago lubricator, Chicago 

vater glass protector, Chicago boiler check and Chicago hose strainer. Rep- 


Represented 
Represented by E. V. Sack- 
Represented by N. B. 


Haute, Ind.—Grease 


Represented by 


Harry 


Repre- 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Miniature journal 
hand brake mechanism. Represented by 


Repre- 


const by W. S. Furry, F. W. Edwards, F. B. Wipperman and A. C. 
Beckwith, 
Okadee Co., Chicago.—Blow-off cocks, tank hose and strainer drain 


alve. 


end W. 


Represented by A. G. 
H. Heckman. 


Hollingshead, Harry Vissering, G. S. Turner 
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Represented 


O’Malley-Beare Valve Co., Chicago.—Multi-plate valves. 
Hooper, J. M. 


by E. O’Malley and T. O’Malley, W. M. Leighton, B. C. 


. Gallagher and E. A. Woodworth. 


Chicago.—Represented by C. B. Moore: 
Neb.—Metallic packing. Represented by 


Oxweld Railway Service Co., 

Paxton-Mitchell Co., Omaha, 
J. T. Luscombe. 

Perolin Railway Service Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Represented by C. L. Vilty. 

Pilliod Co., The, New York.—Baker valve gear. Represented sas K. - J. 
Eklund and F. S. Wilcoxen. 

Pocket List of Railroad 
Dinsmore. 


Officals, New York.—Represented by C. L. 


Pyle-National Co., Chicago—Young locomotive valve gear and Pyle- 
National electric headlight. Represented by R. C. Vilas, W. Miller, J. 
Will Johnson, J. E. Kilker, O. W. Young, W. T. Bretherton, R. L. McIn- 


tosh and F. Kersten. 

Robinson Co., Boston, Mass.—Exhaust nozzle. 
Parker. 

Railway Review, Chicago.—Represented by C. L. Bates. 

Sellers & Co. Inc., William, Philadelphia, Pa.—Injectors and boiler fit 
tings. Represented by S. L. Kneass, G. M. Wilson, L. H. Burns and 
John McClintock. : 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., New York.—Copies of Railway Age 
Gazette and Railway Mechanical Engineer. Represented by R. E. Thayer, 
L. B. Sherman and F. H. Thompson. 

Southern Locomotive yi Gear Co., Knoxville, Tenn.—Southern valve 
gear. Represented by E. Chollman and H. A. Kibby. 

Standard Heat & «Sea Sect Co., New York.—Econotherm for utilizing 
exhaust steam from air pump for train heating. Represented by C. F. 
McCuen and C. C. Post. 

Storrs Mica Co., Owego, N. Y.—Represented by C. P. Storrs. 

Tyler, W. S., & Co., Cleveland, Ohio.—Drafton spark arrester. 
sented by J. H. Jackson and A. D. Busch. 

United States Metallic Packing Co, Philadelphia, Pa.—Metallic packing. 
Represented by M. B. Brewster and Elliott Curtiss. 

Vissering & Co., Harry, Chicago.—Metallic packing and bell ringer. 
Represented by Harry Vissering, G. S. Turner and W. H. Heckman. 

Western Railway Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Locomotive devices. 
Represented by Sterling Campbell. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Special suction straine1 
for air pumps, enameled reservoirs, Parasite pump governor. Represented 
by L. M. Carlton, W. M. Sleet, A. K. Homeyer, J. A. O’Malley, W. V. 
Turner, S. J. Kidder, L. Wilcox and C. C. Farmer. 

White American Locomotive Sander Co., Roanoke, Va.—Graham-White 
perfect sander. Represented by W. H. White. 

Union Draft Gear Co., Chicago.—Miniature draft gear and photographs. 
Represented by W. G. Krauser, J. E. Tarelton P. C, Jacobs, H. A. Wal- 
dron and W. D. Otter. 

Universal Valve Co., Chitago.—Universal non-packing valves and swivel 
joints for locomotives. Represented by T. O. Shillinglow. 


Represented by H. M. 


Repre- 


Dining Car Superintendents 


The American Association of Dining Car Superintendents 
held its annual convention at New Orleans, La., on October 
20. E. V. Baugh, superintendent of dining cars of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, was elected president for the coming year, 
and E. H. Thayer, of the St. Louis-San Francisco, was elected 
vice-president. Howard Boardman, superintendent of dining 
car service of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. The executive committee was 
elected as follows: J. R. Smart, of the New York Central 
Lines, and retiring president, chairman; I. A. Canning, of 
the Erie, and C. H. Jennings, of the St. Louis Southwestern. 
Among the subjects discussed at the convention were the 
kinds of fuel best adapted for dining car use, the rising cost 
of food, refrigeration, sanitation, ventilation and service. The 
association will convene at San Francisco, Cal., in 1917. 





American Railway Association 


The fall session of the American Railway Association will be 
held at the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colorado, Wednesday, 
November 15, 1916, at 11 a. m. Reports will be presented by 
the following committees: The executive committee, the com- 
mittee on transportation, the committee on maintenance, the 
joint committee on automatic train stops, the committee on rela- 
tions between railroads; the committee on the safe transporta- 
tion of explosives and other dangerous articles, the committee 
on electrical working, the committee on legal and traffic relations, 
the special committee on the prevention of accidents at grade 
crossings, and the committee on nominations. 


Railway Business Association Dinner 


It is announced that the annual meeting of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, on January 16, 1917. The sessions will include a 
business meeting at 11 a. m., election of officers at 1:30 p. m., 
and dinner at 7 p. m. promptly. The program of speakers will 
be announced later. 
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MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS} 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of mosting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list_of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 


American AssociaTION OF DeEMuRRAGE OrrFicers.—F. A. Pontious,, 455 
prent Central Station, Chicago. Next meeting, January, 1917, New 
ork. 
American Raritway Association.—J. E. Fairbanks, general secretary, 75 
Church St., New York. Next meeting, November 15, 1916, Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


American Society or Civit ENGInEERS.—Chas, Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 


AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Association.—F, J. Angier, Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next conven- 
tion, January 23-25, 1917, New York. 

AssociaTION OF RarLway ELectTricAL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Ardreucetti, C. & 
N. W., Room 411, C. & N ta., Chicago. Next annual conven- 
tion, October ‘31 to November 3, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OFFicEers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, December 12-13, 
1916, Atlanta, Ga. 


Canapian Rartway CLur.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CanapIAn Society. oF Civit. EnGineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, lst Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. , 

Car Foremen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 

hicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

Centrar. Raitway Crus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in Janvary, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crncinnatr RarLway Cius.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
ys., 101 Carew _Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d_Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 


ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PeEeNNsyLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 

. Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssociATION oF CHicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Thursday in month. Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago. 

New Encranp Rartroap Citurn.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, 

. August and September, Boston. 

New York Rairroap Crius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St, New York. 

NraGara Frontier Car MeEn’s Association.—E. N. Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, New 
York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Peorta AssociaTION OF RarLroap Orricers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rariroap Ciur oF Kansas Crry.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo, Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

Rartway Business AssociaTion.—Frank Noxon, 30 Church St., New 
York. Next annual meeting, December. 1916, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 

Raitway Ciur oF PittssurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.’ Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 
lotel, Pittsburgh. . 

Rartway DeveLopMENtT Association.—D, C. Welty, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture,.St. L., Iron Mt. & So., 1047 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 

. Louis. Next meeting, November 9-10, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

‘ Rartway EvecrricaL Supply MANUFACTURERS’ AsSOCIATION.—J. Scribner, 
1063 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers. ‘ 

Ricmmonp Rartroap Ciur.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular, meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

Sr. tiem Rarcway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. ; 

SouTHERN & SoUTHWESTERN Rartway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. M., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

Tortepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, Ist Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. : 

TrarFFic CLus or Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

Trarric CLlun or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. ' 

‘TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF Detrort.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
N. Y. C. R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 

. Detroit. 

TRAVELING Encrtneers’ Assocration.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R,, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual convention, October 24-27, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

MUTan aruee or Encineers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
cept July and August, Salt Lake City. ‘ 

‘Western Association oF Snort Line Rartroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, 
Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Annual meeting, November 15, Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. ‘ 

WesTeRN CaNnapa RarLway Crius.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rartway Crivus.—J. . Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday except June, 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

_\Western Society oF Encineers.—E. N. Layfield, 1735 Monadnock Block, 

Chicago. Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except January 

July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 

August, generally on other Monday evenings. Annual meeting, Ist 

Wednesday after 1st Thursday in January, Chicago. 


Chicago. 


in month, July and 
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The Southern Pacific, on Monday of this week, lifted the em- 
bargo on eastbound freight by water from Galveston; and an- 
nounced in San Francisco that the embargo would end at Cali- 
fornia points on October 26. 


A federal grand jury at Cleveland returned indictments 
against the Pennsylvania Company last week charging it 
with violating the law by making concessions in demurrage 
rates to the Cambria Steel Company. 


The railroad commission of Georgia, in its extended inquiry 
into freight rates in that state, has this week been hearing the 
final testimony of the railroads in support of applications for 
authority to make increases in rates on commodities; and next 
week expects to listen to financial statements from the railroads. 


The Chicago & Alton put two new westbound express trains 
into service on October 16. The San Antonio Limited leaves 
Chicago at 10:15 a. m. and arrives at St. Louis at 5:59 p. m. 
where close connections are made with the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
for points in the Southwest. The Creve Coeur Special leaves 
Chicago at 5 p. m. daily and arrives at Peoria at 9:20 p. m. 


The annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League will be held in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
Thursday and Friday, November 9 and 10. A docket of the 
subjects to be considered was sent out on October 25. The 
most important subject to be discussed will be the position 
to be taken by the league with reference to the investigation 
of railroad conditions undertaken by the Newlands com- 
mittee. 


Texas, like most other states, has a freight car shortage. The 
War Department uses large numbers of cars in shipping food 
stuffs and other supplies to the one hundred thousand troops 
on the Mexican border. The Southern Pacific alone is said to 
have more than 2,000 cars constantly employed in this service. 
The railroads leading directly to border points are having their 
car equipment taxed to the utmost to meet the transportation 
requirements of the troops. 


In a hearing before the Kansas Public Utilities Commission 
on October 18, J. R. Koontz, general freight agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Topeka, Kan., said that 
the eastern railroads had failed to keep an agreement to 
return promptly freight cars received from western railroads, 
while the western railroads had lived up to the agreement 
until they awoke to the situation. The Kansas railroads 
alone lost the use of from 15,000 to 20,000 cars because of 
the failure of eastern railroads to return empties. Mr. Koontz 
appeared before the commission as a witness at a hearing 
on an application for an increase in demurrage charges. 


There would be no car shortage, according to J. G. Wood- 
worth, vice-president in charge of traffic of the Northern Pacific. 
if the railroads were not obliged to carry, in addition to their own 
traffic, the enormous coast-to-coast tonnage formerly carried 


through the Panama canal by ships. These ships have wholly 
deserted this trade to seek greater profits elsewhere. Ship own- 
ers of course cannot be blamed for doing this, and they might 
have made some increases in rates and kept their vessels in this 
trade had it not been that the low transcontinental railroad rates 
must not be raised without approval of the federal authorities. 
In the year ending June 30, last, the Northern Pacific showed an 
increase of 20 per cent in freight business and there was no sug- 
gestion of car shortage or congestion at any time in the whole 
year. Business now in sight does not exceed last year’s volume. 
but an increasing proportion is going to distant points along 
eastern and southern lines. Wheat, flour, lumber and other 
commodities are being exported through New York, Baltimore 
and other eastern seaports instead of going direct in ships. The 
Northern Pacific cannot get cars from the eastern roads to carry 
this freight and when it furnishes its own cars they are usually 
lost for years. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has announced hearings in the general in- 
vestigation of rates, rules and practices of the railroads and 
steamship companies in, to and from Alaska at Cordova on No- 
vember 11, at Juneau November 23, and at Seattle on Decem- 
ber 4, before Examiner Wilson. 


The commission has further suspended until April 29 tariffs 
increasing rates on an extensive list of commodities from and to 
points in Western trunk line territory, including dairy products, 
building materials, agricultural implements. A hearing will be 
held at Kansas City December 2. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has further suspended 
from October 26 until April 26, 1917, a proposed new rule of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford providing for the assess- 
ment of additional demurrage charges on cars held in transit 
or on storage tracks at destination. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has reopened for 
further argument orally and upon briefs the case of the Arling- 
ton Heights Fruit Exchange against the Southern Pacific and 
others, in which the commission reduced the rates to be charged 
on shipments of pre-cooled fruit. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an order 
making the Canadian Pacific, the Humboldt Steamship Company, 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Coast Steamship Company and the 
Border Line Transportation Company parties to the proceedings 
in its investigation of transportation conditions in Alaska. 


The Natchez (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce has filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission asking a 
revision of rates from Natchez to Texas points. The complaint 
alleges that it is charged the same or higher rates to Texas com- 
mon points as Memphis, although the distance is much greater 
from Memphis and that the rates from St. Louis are only slightly 
different from those from Natchez, although the distance is about 
twice as great. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York has 
filed an intervening petition with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the New Jersey lighterage case involving the question 
of the readjustment of the zone rate system of the trunk lines 
connecting the Port of New York with the West and South, in 
which Jersey City has asked for lower rates to and from the 
interior than New York rates. The petition states that “New 
York City early became a natural basic and distributing center 
through which passes commerce to and from all parts of the 
world. It was inevitable that in fixing the railroad rates Greater 
New York should be a basic point, around which territory con- 
tiguous would naturally form a zone or district. Following the 
American method of rate-making, very early in the history of 
New York’s commerce, the Port of New York (including a large 
part of Long Island, Staten Island and New Jersey) became a 
zone or district, in which were generally established fixed sched- 
ules for freight carriage, including terminal service. To furnish 
the terminal service at all points within the district involves at 
some points a loss, but in general, because of the volume of 
business thus accommodated, results in a profit and in lower 
general rates. To adopt a new system based upon a separate 
charge for line-haul, plus a separate charge for terminal service, 
would demoralize the entire commercial situation, to the injury 
not only of Greater New York, but also of its neighbors in New 
Jersey and its business connections throughout the country.” 





Lumber to New Mexico Points 


Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

The commission finds reasonable proposed increased rates on 
lumber and articles taking the same rates from points in Cali- 
foria to points in Texas and New Mexico on the El Paso & 
Southwestern. Fourth section applications, however, are denied. 
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Bill of Lading Hearing 


Final arguments were presented before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington on October 20:and 21 in the 
commission’s investigation of matters pertaining to the provisions 
of bills of lading which was instituted in 1912. In June, 1908, 
the commission gave its tentative approval of a bill of lading 
which was the result of hearings and conferences between com- 
mittees of the shippers and carriers in Official Classification ter- 
ritory and the bill was adopted substantially in that form in all 
three classification territories. In May, 1912, the commission 
instituted the present investigation for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether the rules, regulations and practices in connection 
with the issuance, transfer and surrender of bills of lading, the 
conditions thereof and practices connected therewith, are unjust, 
unreasonable or unlawful, partly because of complaint that 
some carriers had failed to adopt the uniform Dill. As a result 
of the Cummins amendment the investigation was reopened in 
1915 and hearings have been held in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Atlanta and Washington. As a result 
of the hearings an agreement has been reached between the 
carriers and the shippers as to most of the provisions of both the 
straight and order bills of lading, but certain subjects are still 
in dispute and were covered by the briefs filed and oral 
arguments presented by the carriers and a large number of 
commercial organizations and state commissions. The railroads 
were represented by committees of counsel for the three classi- 
fication committees and the Uniform Bill of Lading Committee. 
It was contended on behalf of the railroads that they had 
made many concessions during their negotiations with the ship- 
pers, but that some of the provisions asked by the shippers 
would require the railroads to assume even greater liability 
than that imposed upon them by law, and that the commission 
could not go further in its requirements than those of the law. 
The very function of a bill of lading, the railroads asserted, 
is to modify the liability which would exist at common law, 
and therefore the fact that the bills of lading in use contain 
provisions modifying the rules of common law constitutes in no 
sense an argument against these provisions, but only indicates 
that the bills of lading are performing the usual and proper 
functions. 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Commission, in an order 
issued last week, refused the petition of the Standard Chair 
Company and others of Erie for an order requiring the Pennsyl- 
vania and Erie railroads to install a connecting track. The 
commission says: “It appears clearly that the demand which 
the shippers make in this complaint relates almost wholly to 
terminal conveniences which they would secure, by means of the 
interchange track, at no expense to themselves and at great 
and unnecessary expense to respondents.” 





COURT NEWS 


Upon application of the railroads operating in Nebraska 
the United States District Court at Omaha has granted a 
temporary injunction to the petitioners, restraining the State 
Railway Commission of Nebraska and the attorney-general of 
the state from bringing any action against the petitioners 
based upon their failure to employ the freight rates prescribed 
in order No. 19 of the state commission. The case will come 
up for hearing later to determine whether or not the injunc- 
tion shall be made permanent. 


The department of justice has presented to the Supreme 
Court of the United States a petition for a review of the 
court’s decision in the Oregon-California land-grant case, in 
which the Supreme Court held that the company is the owner 
of the lands under the grant, with absolute title, but subject 
to restrictions as to the sale of the property. The govern- 
ment desires a review of the case for the purpose of settling 
a number of questions which are preventing the improvement 
of the property and the disposition of the timber on the 
land. 


Ramsey county, Minn., has brought suit against the North- 
ern Pacific, the Great Northern and the Chicago, St. Paul, 
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Minneapolis & Omaha to recover $3,030,000 in alleged de- 
linquent taxes. The contention of the county is that the 
securities of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, held by the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific, are held for investment purposes, 
and therefore are taxable, whereas the defendants contend 
that the acquisition of these roads was for the purpose of 
controlling tonnage and traffic in the interchange of business 
to further develop their own properties. 


Arguments were presented before the Supreme Court at 
Washington on October 19 in what is known as the terminal 
cities case, in which the United States District Court for the 
northern district of California had enjoined an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, holding that Sacramento, 
Stockton, San Jose and Santa Clara, Calif., were not entitled 
to terminal rates, and allowing the carriers to charge for the 
transportation of westbound transcontinental freight higher 
rates to those cities than were charged to San Francisco, 
Oakland and other Pacific coast ports of call. Solicitor 
General Davis and Chief Counsel Folk of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission represented the government and J. 
E. Alexander of San Francisco appeared for the commercial 
organizations of the cities that had secured the injunction. 


Oil Tank Car Cases 


Arguments were presented in the Supreme Court of the 
United States on October 18 and 19 in the oil tank car cases, 
involving the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to require railroads to furnish special equipment, 
in which the government, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Crew-Levick Company appealed from a judg- 
ment of the United States District Court for the western 
district of Pennsylvania granting an interlocutory injunction 
against the enforcement of an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requiring the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
provide and furnish tank cars for the shipment of petroleum 
products. 


The railroad has sold all but 499 of its tank cars and — 


announces in its public tariffs that it does not assume any 
obligation to furnish tank cars. When the shipper asked for 
tank cars which the road was unable to furnish, it offered 
to supply cars in which the oil could be transported in barrels. 
The shipper objected because this form of transportation 
costs 3% cents more per gallon. John G. Johnson, for the 
railroad, argued that a carrier owes no duty to furnish any 
particular character of equipment other than to supply the 
cars it has on hand without discrimination and to furnish 
safe transportation at reasonable rates, that it cannot be 
required to purchase additional equipment and that it does 
not hold itself out to furnish tank cars. It was also con- 
tended that to require a railroad to furnish tank cars is in 
effect to command it to furnish the package for a shipment. 

Joseph W. Folk, chief counsel for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, said that section | of the act, including in the 
term “transportation,” cars and other vehicles and all instru- 
mentalities and facilities of shipment, provides that it shall 
be the duty of every carrier “to provide and furnish such 
transportation upon reasonable request therefor,” requiring 
the carrier not only to furnish cars, but to provide such cars 
as are reasonably necessary to supply the demand that may 
be expected, and that the railroad may not relieve itself 
from the obligation to furnish cars by refusing to provide 
cars. He said the carrier has not fulfilled its duty when it 
supplies any kind of car. The car furnished must be suitable 
to the reasonable needs of the shipper. When a commodity 
such as oil requires a particular kind of car, and this has 
been recognized by the general use of such car for more than 
a quarter of a century by the railroads, and when the use 
of such car is an economic necessity, as found by the com- 
mission in this case, the carrier has not fulfilled its obligation 
until it has furnished such car upon reasonable request. The 
economy of the service must be considered. The power of 
the commission with respect to the furnishing of cars comes 
into play when a reasonable request is made for such cars 
and the power of the commission is in exercising its admin- 
istrative functions in passing upon the reasonableness of 
the request. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Henry J. Hart has been appointed general counsel of the 
Bangor & Aroostook, with office at Bangor, Maine, vice J. F. 
Gould, resigned on account of ill health. 


Roy W. Smith, the announcement of whose appointment as 
auditor of receipts for the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
with office at Nashville, Tenn., to succeed the late Charles W. 
Stevenson, has just been 
made, was born in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in 1881. He 
received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools 
of that city and entered 
railway service in 1898, 
with the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis as 
a way bill clerk. A little 
later he was advanced to 
the abstract and interline 
desk, serving in this con- 
nection for several years. 
In 1905, he was put in 
charge of all station ac- 
counts and a year later 
was made chief clerk to 
the auditor of receipts. 
In 1907, he was ap- 
pointed assistant auditor 
of receipts, which posi- 
tion he held at the time 
of his recent promotion which became effective on October 15. 


R. W. Smith 


G. E. McDuffie has been appointed auditor of freight accounts 
of the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, with office at Hous- 
ton, Tex., succeeding W. E. Briggs, assigned to other duties. 


Lewis Warrington Baldwin, whose election as vice-president 
and general manager of the Central of Georgia, with headquarters 
at Savannah, Ga., has already been announced in these columns, 
was born on February 
26, 1875, at Waterbury, 
Md. He was graduated 
from Lehigh University 
in 1896, and began rail- 
way work in July of that 
year with the Illinois 
Central, serving consecu- 
tively as chainman, rod- 
man and assistant engi- 
neer until June, 1898; the 
following three months 
he was assistant engineer 
on maintenance work, 
and from September, 
1898, to January, 1900, he 
was assistant engineer 
on location and construc- 
tion. He was then for 
one year superviser of 
track; from February, 
1901, to September, 1904, 
he served as roadmaster, 
and from the latter date to April, 1906, as trainmaster. Mr. Bald- 
win was superintendent from April, 1906, to May, 1910, and then 
was appointed engineer of maintenance of way, at Chicago. In 
April, 1913, he became superintendent of the Kentucky division, 
and from January, 1915, to the following November was general 
superintendent, southern lines, at New Orleans, La. On Novem 
ber 15, 1915, he left the service of the Illinois Central to go to 
the Central of Georgia as general manager, which position he 
held at the time of his recent election as vice-president and get- 
eral manager of the same road as above noted. 


L. W. Baldwin 
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W. L. Stanley, general claim agent of the Seaboard Air Line 
at Portsmouth, Va., has been appointed assistant to the president. 
To Mr. Stanley will be referred all questions arising between 
the road and the Interstate Commerce Commission, state com- 
missions, municipalities, or counties. 


Erasmus C. Lindley, the announcement of whose election as 
vice-president and general counsel of the Great Northern has 
just been made, was born in Dublin, Ind. After a preliminary 
education in his native community he entered first the literary 
department and later on the law department of the University 
of Michigan. Upon the completion of his studies at that insti- 
tution he took up a general law practice, being for several years 
assistant state’s attorney under former Governor Charles S. 
Deneen, in Chicago, Ill. He entered railway service in 1907 as 
general attorney with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. In 
April, 1910, he was appointed general solicitor for the Great 
Northern and later general counsel. His election as vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel will be effective on November 1. 


Operating 


Henry Flanagan has been appointed trainmaster of the St. 
Paul division of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., vice George B. Ogilvie. 


H. F. Burch has been appointed acting general superin- 
tendent of the Greenwich & Johnsonville, with office at 
Greenwich, N. Y., vice R. J. McCarty, Jr., resigned. 


G. L. Hurley, trainmaster of the Macon, Dublin & Savan- 
nah at Macon, Ga., has been appointed superintendent, with 
headquarters at Macon, and the office of trainmaster has 
been abolished. 


]. E. Callaian, assistant superintendent of the St. Louis South- 
western of Texas with office at Tyler, Tex., has been appointed 
superintendent with office at Mt. Pleasant, Tex. He succeeds 
H. G. Earl, who resigned recently to accept service with the Mid- 
land Valley. 


R. J. McCarty, Jr., general superintendent of the Green- 
wich & Johnsonville at Greenwich, N. Y., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Susquehanna division of the Delaware 
& Hudson, with office at Oneonta, N. Y., vice T. J. Lynch, 
assigned to other duties. 


C. H. Priest, assistant superintendent of the Portland Termi- 
nal Company at Portland, Maine, has been appointed superin- 
tendent, succeeding F. E. Sanborn. The office of assistant super- 
intendent has been abolished. Through a typographical error in 
last week's issue his headquarters were incorrectly reported as 
Portland, Ore. 


D. O. Ouellet, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Memphis division of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, 
with headquarters at Wynne, Ark., has just been announced, 
was born at St. Thomas, Quebec, Can., May 17, 1876. After 
attending the primary schools of this community, he entered 
Levis College, in Quebec province. On leaving this institution 
he obtained employment with the Grand Trunk in January, 
1894. In October, 1896, he was appointed telegrapher of the 
Western New York & Pennsylvania, and two years later was 
made despatcher on this same road. In December, 1898, he took 
employment with the Grand Trunk as a despatcher, holding this 
connection two years and then entering the service of the 
Illinois Central in the same capacity. From November, 1901, to 
December, 1902, he was despatcher on the Union Pacific, and 
from December, 1902, to November, 1903, he held a similar 
position on the Chicago Great Western. In January, 1906, he 
hecame chief despatcher on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, in which capacity he remained until May, 1910, when 
le was appointed trainmaster. He was promoted to assistant 
t» the superintendent of transportation in July, 1915, which 
position he held at the time his present appointment became 
elfective on October 1. 


'lenry Shearer, whose promotion from assistant general su- 
Perintendent of the Michigan Central to be general superintend- 
ent has already been announced in these columns, was born 
March 1, 1868, at Galien, Mich. After attending the common 
at! high schools of the neighborhood he entered railway service 
wth the Michigan Central June 5, 1892, and has been contin- 
vously in the employ of this company since. From June, 1892, 
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to December of the same year he was a freight clerk at Matteson, 
Ill., and from January, 1893, to December, 1895, he was agent at 
Porter, Ind. From December, 1895, to February, 1898, he was 
agent at Chicago Heights, Ill, and from February, 1898, 


to November, 1899, he was agent at Michigan City, Ind. 
In November, 1€99, he was made traveling freight agent, 
with office at Chicago, Ill, and held this position until 


May, 1900. Then for two yéars he was chief clerk in the general 
freight department, and from August, 1902, to January, 1903, 


he was agent at Jackson, Mich. In January, 1903, he was 
made chief clerk to the general manager, with office at 
Detroit, Mich., and in October, 1909, promoted to division 


superintendent at St. Thomas, Ont., where he served until De- 
cember, 1912. About this time he was appointed assistant to 
the general manager, doing special work in connection with 
congestion at Detroit, Mich., and reorganizing the company’s 
terminals at that place. He served in this capacity until Feb- 
ruary, 1913, when he was promoted to be assistant general super- 
intendent, which office he retained until his recent appointment 
as general superintendent of the same road. 


George D. Brooke, who has been appointed superintendent of 
the Cumberland division of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Cumberland, Md., was born on September 15, 1878, 
at Sutherlin, Va., and 
graduated from the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute 
in 1900. He began rail- 
way work on July 17, 
1902, as a rodman on 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 
From August to Decem- 
ber, 1902, he served as 


levelman, and then to 
May, 1904, as_ transit- 
man. He was appointed 


assistant engineer in 
charge of a field party 
_ in May, 1904, remaining 
in that position until 
March, 1905, when he 
was appointed assistant 
engineer at Cumberland, 
Md., in charge of loca- 
tion surveys. From July, 
1908, to July of the fol- 
lowing year he was as- 
sistant division engineer at Pittsburgh, Pa., and then to March, 
1911, was division engineer at Baltimore, Md. From March, 
1911, to February of the following year he was assistant en- 
gineer in the operating department, and in February, 1912, was 
appointed assistant superintendent at Keyser, W. Va. He was 
appointed superintendent of the Shenandoah division at Win- 
chester, Va., in September, 1912, and subsequently served as 
superintendent of the Ohio division of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern, with headquarters at Chillicothe, Ohio, until his 
recerit appointment as superintendent of the Cumberland division 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, as above noted. 


Traffic 


G. W. Bumpas has been appointed commercial freight agent at 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton with office at Chicago, IIL, 
succeeding C. H. Gomm, promoted. 





G. D. Brooke 


T. J. Walters Fas been appointed manager of the Central 
States Despatch Lines, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
succeeding Stuart A. Allen, promoted. 


C. H. Gomm has been appointed division freight agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, with office at Springfield, III. 
succeeding John D. Marnay, promoted. 


E. E. Cleary, chief clerk to the claim agent of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis at Nashville, Tenn., has been appointed 
claim agent, succeeding S. D. Cowden, resigned. 


E. L. Hunt, traveling freight agent of the Queen & Crescent, 
with office at Louisville, Ky., has been appointed commercial 
agent of the same road, with same headquarters. 


R. H. Carmichael, division freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific, Texas Lines, \.ith office at Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
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pointed assistant general freight agent with the same head- 
quarters. 


R. F. Britton, commercial agent of the St. Louis Southwestern 
at Texarkana, Tex., has been transferred to Memphis, Tenn., 
succeeding A. K. James, appointed general agent, freight depart- 
ment, at Chicago, III. 


W. E. Briggs, freight auditor of the Southern Pacific, Texas 
Lines, with office at Houston, Tex., has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Gentry Waldo, promoted. 


Philip Meininger, chief clerk to the president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal, has been appointed general freight 
and passenger agent with office at Chicago, IIl., succeeding P. F. 
Finnigan, recently promoted. 


Thomas G. Beard, assistant general freight agent of the 
Southern Pacific, Texas Lines, with office at Houston, Tex., has 
been appointed general freight agent in charge of solicitation, 
with the same headquarters. 


Gentry Waldo, assistant general freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific, Texas Lines, with office at Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding the late James R. Christian. 


C. O. Jackson, assistant general passenger agent of the St. 
Louis, San Francisco & Texas and the Ft. Worth & Rio Grande, 
with office at Ft. Worth, Tex., has been appointed general pas- 
senger agent, with the same headquarters. 


Oscar A. Constans, who has beef appointed freight traffic man- 
ager of the Northwest district of the Baltimore & Ohio System, 
with headquarters at Chicago, Ill., was born on November 23, 
1862. He was educated 
in the grammar and high 
schools at Columbus, 
Ohio, and began railroad 
work in 1883 as clerk on 
the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Columbus. From 1884 
to 1887 he served as sec- 
retary to the assistant 
general freight agent at 
Columbus, and then to 
February, 1891, as sec- 
retary to the general 
freight agent at Pitts- 
burgh. He subsequently 
was appointed chief 
clerk in the general 
freight office at  Pitts- 
burgh, remaining in that 
position until March, 
1895, when he became 
division freight agent at 
Pittsburgh. From May, 
1897, to June, 1902, he was division freight agent at Columbus, 
Ohio, and then to February, 1907, was division freight agent at 
Cleveland. In February, 1907, he was appointed general freight 
agent at Pittsburgh; in April, 1910, he was appointed western 
freight traffic manager at Chicago of the same road, and now 
becomes freight traffic manager of the Northwest district of the 
Baltimore & Ohio System, as above noted. Mr. Coustans’ entire 
railway service has been with the Baltimore & Ohio. 

F. A. Farnsworth, general agent, freight department of the 
Delaware & Hudson at New York, has been appointed general 
eastern freight agent, with headquarters at Albany, and T. J. 
Lynch, superintendent at Oneonta, has been appointed general 
agent, freight department, at New York City, vice Mr. Farns- 
worth, 


C. E. Bell, assistant general freight agent of the Southern 
Railway at Atlanta, Ga., has been transferred to Washington, 
D. C., in charge of work pertaining to cases before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and E. R. Oliver, assistant general 
freight agent at Louisville, Ky., has been transferred to Atlanta, 
Ga., vice Mr. Bell. 


S. D. Cowden, claim agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, with office at Nashville, Tenn., has resigned to become 
president and treasurer of the Southern Graphite Company of 


O. A. Constans 
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Ashland, Ala. He entered the service of the N. C. & St. L. in 
1898 as chief clerk to the claim agent, and became claim agent 
in 1901, upon the resignation of H. W. Wolfe. 


David H. Street, commercial freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Akron, Ohio, has been promoted to division freight 
agent, with office at Cumberland, Md., succeeding James R. 
Bell, granted leave of absence until January 1, 1917, on account 
of ill health. Mr. Bell will be transferred to Baltimore when he 
returns to service and assigned to duty on the staff of the gen- 
era freight agent of the eastern lines. 


Daniel S. Roberts, general egent of the Kansas City Southern 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. He will be suc- 
ceeded at Pittsburgh, Pa., as general agent by E. L. Whitney, 
now general agent at Dallas, Tex. B. W. Haughton, traveling 
freight agent, with office at Dallas, Tex., succeeds E. L. Whit- 
ney as general agent, with the same headquarters. 


Incident to the retirement of C. S. Wight, general freight 
traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, from active duty 
at his personal request, after 50 years of active service, A. 
W. Thompson, vice-president of traffic and commercial develop- 
ment, announces that effective at once the lines of the system are 
divided into three districts with respect to the freight department 
organization, each under the jurisdiction of a freight traffic man- 
ager. Mr. Wight becomes general freight representative, report- 
ing to the vice-president, and having charge of the rate and 
tariff bureau and performing such other duties as may be as- 
signed to him. Archibald Fries, general freight agent at Pitts- 
burgh, has been promoted to freight trafic manaer of the east- 
ern lines, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. C. L. Thomas, 
freight traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, becomes freight traffic 
manager of the Southwest district, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. O. A. Constans, western freight traffic manager, 
becomes freight traffic manager of the Northwest district, with 
headquarters at Chicago. H. M. Matthews, general coal and coke 
agent, becomes coal traffic manager, with jurisdiction over all 


_coal traffic moving over the system and reporting to the vice- 


president of traffic. H. R. Lewis, general freight agent at Balti- 
more, becomes general freight agent at Pittsburgh, succeeding A. 
Fries, with jurisdiction over the Pittsburgh, New Castle, Cleve- 
land, Connellsville, Wheeling and Ohio River divisions. W. R. 
Askew , division freight agent, is promoted to general freight 
agent at Baltimore, with jurisdiction over the territory east of the 
Ohio river except the Pittsburgh, Connellsville, Wheeling and 
Ohio River divisions and excluding the territory between 
Moundsville and Wheeling. S. T. McLaughlin, general freight 
agent at Cincinnati, is promoted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the Southwest district, at the same headquarters. O. S. 
Lewis, assistant general freight agent, at Cincinnati, is promoted 
to general freight agent of the Southwest district, with head- 
quarters as at present. P. F. Finnegan, general freight agent at 
Chicago, continues in this capacity with jurisdiction over the 
Chicago and Newark divisions of the Northwest district. The 
title of C. H. Harkins is changed from assistant to western 
freight traffic manager to assistant to freight traffic manager of 
the Northwest district, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


C. C. Hill, division engineer of the Michigan Central, with 
office at Niles, Mich., has been appointed to the valuation depart- 
ment of the road. 


C. E. Bess, assistant general foreman of the Southern Pacific 
at Rosedale, Cal., has been appointed assistant master mechanic 
with headquarters at Sparks, Nev., succeeding Paul Jones, pro- 
moted. 


Paul Jones, assistant master mechanic of the Southern Pacific 
with office at Sparks, Nev., has been appointed a member of the 
efficiency committee of that company with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal. 


William A. Duff, engineer of bridges, of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Railways at Moncton, N. B., has been appointed as- 
sistant chief engineer. He will continue to perform the duties 
of engineer of bridges, will have charge of the Halifax Ocean 
Terminals and will perform such other work as may be assigne« 
by the chief engineer. 
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William R. Elmore, recently appointed master mechanic of the 
Nevada Northern, with headquarters at East Ely, Nev., was 
born at Greers, S. C., on October 14, 1867. He first entered rail- 
way service with the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis in 
March, 1895, as an air brake machinist in the locomotive and car 
department. He remained with this company until 1903, follow- 
ing which he had mechanical experience with the Southern at 
Atlanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., with the Louisville & Nash- 
ville at Birmingham, with a steel works at Pueblo, Colo., and 
with the Denver & Rio Grande at Alamosa, Colo., and at Salt 
Lake City. He entered the service of the Nevada Northern on 
March 1, 1915, as general foreman. He was promoted to acting 
master mechanic on August 1, 1916, and was made master me- 
chanic on October 1. 


George Allen Kyle, consulting engineer, Portland, Ore., the 
announcement of whose appointment as chief engineer of the 
new railway corporation which is to construct 1,500 miles of new 
road in China, was born 
in the village of Tobasco, 
Clermont county, Ohio, 
on September 21, 1857. 
He took a short course 
in civil engineering at 
Holbrook’s College, Leb- 
anon, Ohio, after which 
he entered railway serv- 
ice in 1876. In 1883 he 
was division engineer in 
charge of location and 
construction of 30 miles 
of road for the Cincin- 
nati & Eastern near 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Dur- 
ing 1884 to 1886, inclu- 
sive, he was with the 
Chicago Great Western, 
in charge of the con- 
struction of 80 miles of 
railway in Illinois and 
Iowa. In 1894 he was 
appointed engineer maintenance of way in charge of the re- 
vision of the main line of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwest- 
ern. From 1895 to 1898 he was in mining work in South Africa. 
In 1899 he returned to the United States and was appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the Northern Pacific, working on location and 
construction until 1901, during part of which time he was in 
charge of maintenance of way. From 1902 to 1904 he was divi- 
sion engineer of the Grand Trunk Pacific, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Can. He resigned in 1904 to accept service with the 
Northern Pacific on special work. During 1905 and 1906 he was 
engineer of surveys and consulting engineer on construction 
with the Alaska Central. From 1907 to 1909 he was assistant 
chief engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, having 
jurisdiction over about 800 miles of main line and about 200 
miles of branch lines on the extension to the Pacific coast. 
During 1909 and 1910 he was chief engineer of the Oregon 
Trunk, being later made vice-president and general manager. 
From 1911 to the time his present appointment became effective, 
on October 15, 1916, he was a consulting engineer, specializing 
in reports on railroad properties and in general engineering con- 
sultation. 





G. A. Kyle 


OBITUARY 


W. A. Witt, formerly superintendent of the Seaboard Air Line 
at Jacksonville, Fla., previous to November, 1912, and subse- 
quently general superintendent of the Norfolk Southern at Nor- 
folk, Va., died on October 20 at Richmond, Va. 


John A. Fox, superintendent of the Clifton Forge division of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, died suddenly on October 15, at Clifton 
lorge. Mr. Fox was born in 1862, at Louisville, Ky. He en- 
tered the service of the Chesapeake & Ohio about 35 years ago 
as an engineer and irom that position worked his way up to 
division superintendent of the Cincinnati and Ashland divisions, 
at Ashland, Ky., where he served for a number of years. Since 
May, 1916, he was superintendent of the Clifton Forge division 
of the same road with headquarters at Clifton Forge. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue NevApa NorTHERN is about to buy one Consolidation lo- 
comotive. 


THe Miptanp CONTINENTAL is inquiring for one ten-wheel 
locomotive. 


RuHAAK & Co. (Dutch East Indies) are inquiring for one 
Forney type locomotive. 


Tue ANDREWS STEEL CompANy, Newport, Ky., is in the market 
for 2 four-wheel switching locomotives. 


THE EscanaBA & LaAKe Superior has ordered one ten- 
wheel locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE BETHLEHEM STEEL Company, Lebanon, Pa., has ordered 
one six-wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


THe Mark MANUuFACcTURING Company, So. Chicago, Ill., has 
ordered 2 four-wheel locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in addition to 2 locomotives reported in last week’s 
issue. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING Mitt Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
reported in last week’s issue as being in the market for locomo- 
tives, has ordered 2 six-wheel switching locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe WESTERN MaAryLAnp, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of October 6 as being in the market for 20 Mallet type 
locomotives, has ordered 10 Mallet type locomotives from the 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


THE Societe ANONYME DES PLANTATIONS DE GOUNOUNG 
(Sumatra) has-ordered one six-wheel tank locomotive from the 
American Locomotive Company. This locomotive will have 7 by 
12 in. cylinders, 24% in. driving wheels and a total weight in 
working order of 23,000 lb. 


THE BritisH War OrfFIce was reported in last week’s issue 
as having ordered 100 locomotives from the American Locomo- 
tive Company. These locomotives are six-coupled tank locomo- 
tives of the 2-6-2 type. They will have 9 by 14 in. cylinders, 
27 in. driving wheels and a total weight in working order of 


36,000 Ib. 


THE ORLEANS Raitway (France) was reported in last week’s 
issue as having ordered 50 Mikado locomotives from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. These locomotives will have 597 by 
711 mm. cylinders, driving wheels measuring 1,650 mm.,.a total 
weight in working order of 200,000 Ib. and will be equipped 
with superheaters. 


THE FINLAND STATE RaILWays, reported in last week’s issue 
as having ordered 20 locomotives from the American Locomo- 
tive Company, ordered 20 superheater Consolidation locomotives 
from that company. These locomotives will have 20 by 28 in. 
cylinders, 55 in. driving wheels and a total weight in working 


order of 138.000 lb. 


Tue Burra.o, RocHESTER & PittsBuRGH has ordered 10 Mikado 
and 5 Mallet locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. The Mikado locomotives will have 26% by 30 in. cylinders, 
63 in. driving wheels and a total weight in working order of 
278,000 lb. The Mallet (2-6-6-2) type locomotives will have 
23% and 37 by 32 in. cylinders, 57 in. driving wheels and a total 
weight in working order of 429,000 Ib. All 15 locomotives will 
be equipped with superheaters. 





FREIGHT CARS 


Swirt & Co. is in the market for 400 underframes. 


Tue Missouri, Kansas & Texas is inquiring for 1,000 stock 
cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy is inquiring for 1,500 box 
cars. 
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Tue Union Paciric is inquiring for 1,500 box and 1,000 auto- 
mobile cars. 


Tue IL_tino1s CENTRAL has revived inquiries for 2,000 composite 
gondola cars. 


Tue PuiapecpHia & READING is about to place orders for 
2,000 50-ton hopper cars. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA RalILroap. is reported in the market for 
4,000 to 6,000 steel underframes. 


Tue Great NorTHERN is contemplating the purchase of 1,000 
refrigerator and 2,000 box cars. 


Witson & Co., Chicago, has ordered 250 refrigerator cars from 
the Haskell & Barker Car Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LINES WEST are reported to have ordered 
4,000 steel underframes from the Cambria Steel Company. 


Tue Los AnGeELEs & Satt LAKE has asked for alternate bids 
on 100 steel and 100 single sheathed steel underframe automobile 
cars. 

Tue Bactimore & Onto, reported in last week’s issue as in- 
quiring for 1,000 freight cars, is in the market for 1,000 50-ton 
side dump hopper cars. 


Tue Pere MARQUETTE is inquiring for specialties for 500 cars 
to be repaired in its own shops It is also in the market for 
1,000 38-ft. 40-ton box cars. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE is in the market for 1,000 30-ton 
cars and 500 40-ton cars, and not for 1,000 cars as incorrectly 
reported in last week’s issue. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN has ordered 1,000 composite 
gondola cars trom the Pullman Company and 1,500 30-ton box 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Loursvitte & NASHVILLE, reported in last week’s issue 
as being in the market for 750 box car underframes and 750 
gondola car underframes, has ordered these underframes from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


‘Tue Union TANK LINE, reported in last week’s issue as hav- 
ing arranged for the construction of 2,250 tank cars, has ordered 
500 from the Pressed Steel Car Company, 500 from the Standard 
Steel Car Company, 1,000 from the American Car & Foundry 
Company, and will build 250 cars in its own shops. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe WaBsaAsH is in the market for 6 postal cars. 





Tue CENTRAL oF GeorGIA has ordered 6 sleeping cars from 
the Pullman Company. 

Tue Norrork & WESTERN, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of October 6 as inquiring for 50 passenger cars, is in the 
market for 22 coaches, 5 passenger and baggage cars, 13 baggage 
and express cars and 10 baggage and mail cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue ANN Arpor is reported to have ordered 1,500 tons of rails 
from the Illinois Steel Company. 





Tue PENNSYLVANIA RaAILroaD has ordered 1,000 tons of bridge 
steel from the McClintic-Marshall Company. 


THE GREAT NorTHERN has ordered 305 tons of steel from the 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company for an extension to its 
mail and express building at Minneapolis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATLANTIC SOUTHERN.—J. B. Marsh, special master, 204 Ma- 
sonic temple, Des Moines, Ia., will receive bids for a limited 
time from the date of his notice for the whole or any portion 
of the property of the Atlantic Southern, extending from Atlan- 
tic to Villisca, Iowa, which includes a 100 ft. right-of-way, 
stockyards, station buildings and grounds; about 3,500 tons of 
60-Ib. steel rails; 39 sets switches and frogs; about 420 tons of 
fish plates, bolts, spikes and general railroad iron; about 62 
miles of fencing; about 100,000 ties, and equipment consisting 
of 3 engines, 2 passenger coaches, 1 caboose, 6 box and coal cars, 
2 section motor cars, 2 hand cars and 5 push cars; a telephone 
system and blacksmith and track tools. 
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Supply Trade News 





D. P. Lameroux has been appointed general manager of the 
Pratt & Letchworth Company, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


Cleveland A. James, recently connected with the Lehigh Val- 
ley, in charge of Buffalo terminal construction, has located in 
the Fidelity Trust Bldg., Buffalo, New York, as consulting en- 
gineer. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., intends 
soon to establish a large warehouse in St. Paul, Minn., to handle 
its greatly increasing northwest business. This company has ex- 
tensive mine holdings in Minnesota and operates its own steam- 
ship line on the great iakes. 


William F. Leake, secretary and treasurer of T. S. Leake & 
Co., general contractors, and also secretary and treasurer of the 
Railroad Water & Coal Handling:Company, both of Chicago, 
Ill., died at his home in 
that city on October 4, 
of pneumonia, after a 
brief illness. He was 
born in June, 1858, at 
Ottawa, Ill, where he 
received his early edu- 
cation. In his boyhood 
he took up the carpen- 
ter’s trade, obtaining his 
first employment with 
the Sanders’ Brothers 
Manufacturing Company 
of that city. After a 
few years he entered the 


service of the Illinois 
Central, later being 
made general foreman 
of carpenters for the 





entire system. After sev- 
eral years with this 
company he became gen- 
eral superintendent of 
George B. Swift & Co., general contractors. In 1907 he and his 
brother, T. S. Leake, organized the contracting firm of T. S. 
Leake & Co., of which he became secretary and treasurer. In 
1914 he also became interested in the Railroad Water & Coal 
Handling Company, Chicago, III. 


W. F. Leake 


The Pressed Steel Car Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 a share on its common stock. It paid 75 cents 
quarterly on its common stock in 1914, but no dividends on this 
stock in 1915. Dividend payments on the common stock were 
resumed July 26, 1916, with a declaration of a quarterly dividend 
of $1.00 a share. 


F. H. Lovell & Co., Arlington, N. J., manufacturers of marine 
and railroad lighting appliances and electrical specialties, have 
been given a contract by the United States Navy Department for 
$630,000 worth of ammunition material. This makes a total of 
$1,161,000 worth of this material on which the company has or 
has lately had continuous contracts. The new contract will neces- 
sitate an addition to the company’s plant. 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., held a directors meeting in New 
York on October 20. This company is successor to the Lima 
Locomotive Corporation and has taken over all property and 
assets of the latter corporation. All the officers of the old cor- 
poration were re-elected as follows:—J. S. Coffin, chairman of 
the board; A. W. Wheatley, president; J. E. Dixon, vice presi- 
dent; W. D. Cloos, secretary and treasurer. The board of direc- 
tors is as follows: J. S. Coffin, chairman, S. G. Allen, A. W. 
Wheatley, Franklin Q. Brown, Le Grand Parish, H. F. Ball and 
John E. Muhlfeld. 


The Locomotive Stoker Company, which was formerly at 
Schenectady, N. Y., has now for some months been occupying 
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the former manufacturing plant of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, in Allegheny, Pa. The old plant has been adapted 
to the purposes of the stoker business, and has been modernized 
to. some extent to suit the circumstances, and equipped with 
modern machinery. This plant was built and occupied by the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company about 1880. It was used by 
the Air Brake Company until the great development of the busi- 
ness led to the construction of the present plant at Wilmerding, 
about ten years later. Since that time the old plant has been 
used for electric work in various departments. 


William A. Austin, recently connected with the Lima Loco- 
motive Corporation, Lima, Ohio, as chief engineer, has formed a 
company called the Austin Engineering Associates which have 
offices in the McCormick 
building, Chicago, Il. 
This firm will conduct a 
general consulting engi- 
neering business, but will 
specialize chiefly on rail- 
way motive power and 
equipment. Mr. Austin 
was born in London, 
England, in 1874, and re- 
ceived his early educa- 
tion in a private school 
there. On coming to 
America, he continued 
his education in the pub- 
lic schools of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and then took 
up more advanced stud- 
ies at the Technical High 
School in that city. His 
first service in railway 
work was with the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, 
with which company he became connected in 1892, as drafts- 
man. He was later made designer, assistant chief draftsman 
and assistant mechanical engineer. This last named position car- 
ried the entire duties of estimating engineer in charge of pre- 
liminary analyses, estimates, plans and general design 11 con- 
junction with the sales department. In 1912 he became asso- 
ciated with the Lima Locomotive Corporation as chief engineer 
in charge of all engineering, design and estimating, and he also 
served as general field representative for the sales department 
in technical matters. He left that company to form the Austin 
Engineering Associates, as above noted. During the period Mr. 
Austin was with the Baldwin Locomotive Works he participated 
directly in the development of the Mallet type of locomotive in 
this country, in the early application of the Walschaert valve 
gear to American locomotives and he was co-developer of the 
much used Ragonnet reversing gear. He also assisted the engi- 
neers of the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific systems in per- 
fecting common locomotive standards for these lines. He is in- 
ventor of the “Austin trailer-truck,” successfully applied to many 
Lima locomotives for trunk line service, there being about 40 of 
these trucks in service on the Great Northern alone. He has 
invented other devices used in locomotive construction, includ- 
ing a screw reverse gear adopted by the Southern Pacific, an 
outside steam pipe cover which is used on many superheater en- 
gines, a hose strainer coupling connection between engine and 
tender, as well as improvements in rack-rail locomotives and 
gear-driven engines. 





W. A. Austin 





John Scott Medal Awarded to Inventor of Cement Gun 


The city of Philadelphia, acting on the recommendation of the 
Franklin Institute, recently awarded John Scott legacy medals 
aiid premiums to John V. N. Dorr, president of the Dorr Cyanide 
Machinery Company, of New York, and to Carl E. Akeley, 
sculptor, naturalist and African explorer, who is connected with 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

The award was made to Mr. Akeley for the invention of the 
Cement-Gun, a device for applying cement mortar by the use of 
compressed air. This machine is being manufactured by the 
Cement-Gun Company, of New York, and has proved to be of 
great value for water-proofing dams and reservoirs, and coating 
Structural work, houses, etc. 
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Railway Construction 





Atiantic Coast Line.—This company is building a sidetrack 
from a point on the main line near James Crossing, S. C., to the 
plant of Harby & Co., Harrell Hill, about two miles. 


BELLE FourcHE & NorTHWESTERN RarLroap.—Organized in 
South Dakota as successor of the Belle Fourche & Northwestern 
Railway to build from Belle Fourche, S. Dak., to Miles City, Mont., 
204 miles. The capital stock has been increased from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. The incorporators of the new company are: H. F. 
Albers, J. H. Mulcahy, Miles City, Mont.; R. F. Furnish, gen- 
eral manager, Miles City; S. M. Culberson, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
L. A. DeBelloy, Cap Crook, S. Dak.; B. S. Payne and J. Suther- 
land, Pierre, S. Dak. (September 22, p. 530.) 


CANADIAN NorTHERN.—This company is planning an extension 
of its line from Eston, Alta., Can., to a point about 35 miles 
west. No contracts have been awarded and it is not known yet 
just when work will be started. M.N. MacLeod, general mana- 
ger, Winnipeg, Can. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This company will soon com- 
mence the elevation of its tracks through the township of Proviso 
and the villages of Maywood, Bellwood and Melrose Park, all 
in Cook county, Ill. The approximate cost of this undertaking 


will be $2,000,000. 


Deep CREEK RatLroAp.—Contracts have been awarded to the 
Utah Construction Company of Ogden, Utah, for the construc- 
tion of a new road beginning at Wendover, Utah, on the Western 
Pacific, and extending to Gold Hill, Utah, in the Deep Creek 
region, a distance of about 35 miles. As there are no special 
engineering difficulties to overcome it is expected that the line 
will be ready for operation in about ninety days. While much 
of the territory to be traversed is agricultural the primary object 
of the undertaking is to develop the mines. The approximate 
cost of the line will be $500,000. (October 20, p. 719.) 


KNOXVILLE INTERURBAN.—Incorporated in Tennessee with $10,- 
000, it is said, to build a line from Vestal, Tenn., south of Knox- 
ville to Maryville, about 13 miles. M. T. DeVault and N. B. 
Morrell are incorporators. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—This company has just completed and placed 
in service a 1.5-mile addition to its Raritan branch. The new 
line is located in Piscataway township, Middlesex county, New 
Jersey, and reaches the plant of the Standard Hollow Tile 
Company and a new refining plant being constructed by Charles 
Delarue. The Raritan branch is an offshoot of the Lehigh Val- 
ley’s line between South Plainfield and Perth Amboy. 


PENNSYLVANIA RattroAp.—This company is building with com- 
pany forces about one mile of line from the east end of Harris- 
burg, Pa., to the center of Steelton borough. The work includes 
building one steel bridge, also a freight station to be 20 ft. wide 
and 100 ft. long. 


Rep Lake NorTHERN.—This is the name of a new road to be 
constructed from Alida, Minn., in a northerly direction past the 
west end of Red Lake to the Canadian boundary, at, or near, 
the Lake of the Woods, and from Alida, Minn., south and past 
the Itasca State Park to the Twin Cities. This will involve 41 
miles of truckage. Another hundred miles is expected to be 
completed before the clese of 1917. Actual construction on any 
part of this undertaking will not be attempted for several weeks, 
at which time contracts will be awarded and the work pushed 
along rapidly. Jens J. Opsahl, Bemidji, Minn. 


Western & AtLantic.—Bids are wanted until December 5, 
1916, by the Western & Atlantic Railroad Commission for lease 
of the Western & Atlantic Railroad, owned by the state of 
Georgia and the commission will at the same time receive any 
proposal submitted looking to the extension of this railroad from 
Atlanta to any or all of the Georgia ports, either by the construc- 
tion of a new standard gage line or by the acquisition in whole 
or in part of existing railways. The Western & Atlantic runs 
from Atlanta, Ga., to Chattanooga, Tenn., 136.82 miles, only 6.33 
miles of which is double track. The road is now operated by 
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the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, under a lease which 
expires in December, 1919. (January 21, p. 148.) 


WESTERN Marytanp.—The report of this company for the 
year ended June 30, 1916, shows that the Somerset Coal Railway 
from Coal Junction, Pa., was completed October, 1915, to mine 
123 of the Consolidated Coal Company, 2.2 miles, and is being 
extended to mine 125, an additional 2.4 miles. Work is under 
way on the Fairmont Bingamon Railway, and it is expected that 
grading on the entire eight miles will be completed by January 1, 
1917. This branch will serve three openings at Wyatt, W. Va., 
belonging to the Consolidated Coal Company. Work on the 
second track from Edgemont to Pen Mar, 3.52 miles, was com- 
pleted, and the construction of the second track from the Hagers- 
town passenger station to Security, 2.4 miles, and from Big 
Pool to Clearspring, 5.62 miles, is now under way and should 
be completed by January 1, 1917. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


Ba.timorE, Mp.—Plans have been completed by the Baltimore 
& Ohio for building a new passenger station at Gay street, Bal- 
timore. The station will be of brick construction, 30 ft. by 40 ft., 
with concrete foundations and tile roof. Work will be started 
at once. 


BessEMER, ALa.—Work on the proposed new freight house 
for the Alabama Great Southern at Bessemer will be started at 
once, it is said, and will be pushed to completion. The station 
is to be built between Carolina and Alabama avenues, two blocks 
west of the new passenger station. The improvements will cost 


about $35,000. 


GREENSBURG, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has given a con- 
tract to H. L. Kreusler, Pittsburgh, Pa., for building a 40-foot 
extension to the single-story combined freight warehouse and 
office building at Greensburg. The extension will have concrete 
foundation and will be of brick construction with slate roof. 
The cost of the imrpovements will be about $50,000. 


Newton, N. C.—Residents of Newton have asked the South- 
ern Railway to build a new station at that place. No detailed 
plans have been made for this improvement. 


New Yorx.—The New York Public Service Commission, First 
district, has awarded to Louis Wechsler, New York City, a con- 
tract at $382,521 for the construction of station finish for five 
stations on the new Seventh avenue line and for the diagonal 
station at Forty-second street between Park and Lexington ave- 
nues near which the new Lexington avenue line connects with 
the first subway. 

Bids have been opened by the commission for the construction 
of concrete track floors and platforms over the mezzanines of 
eleven stations on the Culver Rapid Transit Railroad now under 
construction in the borough of Brooklyn. 


Puitapetpuia, Pa.—Bids were received by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on October 26 for the construction of concrete culverts 
under its tracks west of Thirty-third street, Philadelphia. 


Pomona, N. C.—Improvements at the Pomona yards east 
of Greensboro have been authorized by the Southern Rail- 
way. The present yard at Pomona consists of 7 tracks hav- 
ing a total capacity of 359 cars. Six of the yard tracks will 
be extended at both ends, a new southbound passing track 
3,500 feet long, also 13 new yard tracks and 3 repair tracks 
will be constructed. The yard proper will have a capacity 
of 1,084 cars and the repair tracks 104 cars, or a total of 
1,188 cars, an increase in capacity of 829 cars. A new engine 
terminal will be located at Pomona Junction between the 
main line and the line to Winston-Salem. It will consist of 
a modern fireproof 18-stall roundhouse, 100-foot turntable, 
mechanical coaling station with a capacity of 1,000 tons in 
its bins and provision for additional ground storage, sand 
house, 2 cinder conveyors, boiler room, machine shop, 
wash and-Jocker room and oil room. A pumping plant to pro- 
vide an adequate water supply will also be constructed 
consisting of duplicate oil engines and power pumps in a fire- 
proof pump house, new pipe lines and electrical tank signals, 
new 96,000-gallon water tank, booster pump, pumphouse and 
standpipes at Pomona Junction. Bids for the construction 
of the roundhouse and heating for same are now asked for. 
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Cuicaco, St. Pau, Minneapotis & OMAHA.—Samuel A. Lynde, 
vice-president, with office at St. Paul, Minn., has been elected 
a director of the road, to succeed William A. Gardner, de- 
ceased. 


Fr. Smith & WEstTERN.—A press dispatch from Ft. Smith, Ark., 
says that the United States District Court has ordered the sale 
of the Ft. Smith & Western under foreclosure. No date has 
been set for the sale. 


New York CentrAL.—The board of directors has’ voted to au- 
thorize the issue of $25,000,000 new stock to be offered to 
stockholders at par. The proceeds of the sale of this stock aré 
to be devoted to the general corporate purposes of the com- 
pany. It is understood that subscriptions will not be opened 
until after the first of the year. In December there is a meet- 
ing of the directors, at which a dividend declaration is due. 
The New York Central is now paying dividends at the rate 
of 5 per cent. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—This company and the 
Boston Railroad Holding Company have been given another 
year within which to dispose of the controlling interest of the 
Boston & Maine stock. Under the previous decree of the 
court the Boston & Maine securities were to have been sold 
under the supervision of five trustees by January 1, 1917. The 
time has now been extended to January 1, 1918. The trustees 
had asked for an extension of two years’ time. 

WE isvitte & Burratc.—President C. A. Finnegan is quoted as 
saying that this company will suspend operations on Novem- 
ber 1 “on account of the continued large cash financial loss 
in the passenger and freight service ever since the company 
was organized and began operations.” The Wellsville & Buf- 
falo runs from Buffalo to Wellsville, 90 miles, and was for- 
merly part of the Buffalo & Susquehanna system, being part 
of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railway. The Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Railroad and part of the Railway were reorganized 
separately from this road, running from Buffalo to Wellesville. 
Russia’s New SipertaAn Port.—The Russian government has 

opened a new Pacific terminus for the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

This is the port of Nikolaievsk, at the mouth of the Amur 

river, near the head of the Gulf of Tartary, about 850 miles 

north of Vladivostok. Goods received here will be transported 

inland up the Amur river to Stretyinsk, which is reached by a 

railroad that connects with the Trans-Siberian line. The new 

port will be able to handle 72,000,000 pounds of freight, and it 
will thus help considerably to relieve the pressure of Vladivostok. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway is one of the great engineering 

achievements of the world, and a monument to the vision, 

perseverance and skill of the Russian engineer. The double- 
tracking of this 6,677 mile-long railway was begun some years 
ago. When the war started, thousands of additional men were 
set to work to hasten this vast undertaking, and the second 
track has just been finished, in time to facilitate the shipments 
of the enormous stores of artillery, projectiles, explosives, ma- 
chinery and goods of all kinds from the United States and 
Japan and England that have piled up on the crowded wharves 
and shores at Vladivostok during the past winter. This port 
has been overwhelmed by the demands upon its comparatively 
limited resources. Its contracted harbor has been unable to ac- 
commodate the sudden access of shipping, and insufficient docks 
and the lack of unloading machinery and of warehouses have 
caused great delays; 31,000,000 tons of freight arrived at 

Vladivostok in the first four months of 1915, compared with 

2,195,000 tons in the corresponding period of 1914. Thousands 

of workmen have been struggling night and day to enlarge the 

docks and port facilities, and the wharves are being trebled in 
length to accommodate at least 40 great freighters at one time. 

Some of this congestion will be relieved by the routing of ship- 

ments to Nikolaievsk, which has become chief port of supply 

for the mining district of Chita and other prosperous Siberian 
communities previously served via Vladivostok—Far Eastern 

Review. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1916. 
Comparison with 1915. 


























1916. Increase. Decrease. 
Average Miles Operated..... 2,004.62 1.4 
RAILWAY OPERATING REVENUES: 
PRIN <A nea a wc atela eects oases es $37,448,020.64 $6,268,701.93 
PRONE MBER. siaeieacinean si0s a aie woe 29,620,567.21 2,609,768.38 
EXCESS TRRGCERE 6-6's66 S000 66/0 8ib0 154,326.33 17,980.83 
EE cancnucsees sei wenaawsi ees 714,772,07 $2,383.09 
PGREG? 5 ay 6a adieliowursisemen tales 3,578,326.45 868,687.32 
Other Transportation: ....0..066:s0 1,278,586.61 320,916.35 
MRS ONUID ais. gens le ala ais Gl airsieroregeaiese 2,840,076.21 815,045.62 
Signe aOUNy score os sivas ote see 676,977.39 33,671.86 
TOTAL RAILWAY OPERATING 
MMO ATE isc ecyiccce.sta es wae 76,311,652.91 10,932,389.20 
Per Mile (Average)........ $38,067.89 $5,429.99 
RAILWAY OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of Way and Struc- 
PNR aad rete ere ee wa ere aE 8,779,166.06  1,049,925.48 
Maintenance of Equipment...... 10,859,656.11 1,079,326.42 
Me Was eae See's a Sew Cee ies 470,278.42 3,089.86 
Transportation—Rail Line ...... 28,423,556.85  4,464,854.39 
Miscellanecus Operations ....... 845,779.80 253,726.11 
RGRRRTSN Cece tr sew ewanatena 1,756,431.21 145,187.75 
Transportation for Investment— 
PONCE oo. a ah eds oe aabets 56,510.64 38,196.24 
TotaL Ralttlway OPrERATING 
PSPRNGee eka da cities aoe. 51,078,357.81  6,951,734.05 
Per Mile (Average)........ $25,480.32 $3,451.92 
Net REVENUE FROM RAILWAY 
OPERATIONS iss cscs e-dcleeeis-'e 25p200;e9000  3,980;655.15 
Per Mile (Average)........ $12,587.57 $1,978.07 
Raitway TAX ACCRUAES ..0.02600% 2,856,254.61 112,333.14 
Per Miie (Average)........ $1,424.84 $55.05 
UNCOLLECTIBLE RAILWAY REVENUES 5,760.64 2,069.72 
Totar. TAXES AND UNCOLLECT- 
tBLe RAILWAY REVENUES..... 2,862,015.25 110,263.42 
Rattway OPERATING INCOME... 22,371.279.85 3,870,391.73 
MISCELLANEOUS OPERATING INCOME 10,601.65 9,408.31 
ToraL OprrrATING INCOME.....$22,381,881.50 $3,879,800.04 
Per Mile (Average).... $11,165.15 $1,928.75 ’ 


Non-OpERATING INCOME: 
Dividend Income 
Income from Funded Securities.. 
Income from Unfunded Securities 
Rent from 

ger Train Cars and Work Equip- 
ment 
Joint Facility Rert Income...... 
Income from Lease of Road..... 
Miscellaneous Rent Income...... 
Miscellaneous (Debit) 


Locomotives, Passen- 


Tota Non-OperatinGc INCOME. 
Gross INCOME 


Per Mile (Average)........ 
YEDUCTIONS FROM Gross INCOME: 

Rent for Locomotives, Passenger 
Train Cars, Floating and Work 
Equipment and falance for 
Hire of Freight Cars. ....2.. 
Joint Facility Rents.... 
Rent for Leased Roads......... 
Miscellaneous Rents ........+..- 
Miscellaneous Tax Accruals..... 
Separately Operated Properties— 
Boston R. R. Holding Co. Guar- 
antee 

N. Y., W. and B. Ry. Co. Guar- 
antee (Rond Interest)...... 
Interest on Funded Debt........ 
Interest on Unfunded Debt..... 
Miscellar.eous 


eee reer er reese eseeeee 


Totat DepucTIONS FROM Gross 
INcOME 


Per Mile (Average)......+. 


$1,746,569.01 
941,765.83 
5175,373.09 


$295,902.11 
762,647.51 


_ 


297,489.45 64,882.90 





$261,208.61 

















107,419.28 32,298.06 
1,549,678.12 229,354.99 
644,756.98 14,270.51 
3,821.43 10,662.44 
6,459,230.33 604,178.93 
28,841,111.83 4,483,978.97 
$14,387.32 $2,228.03 
2,700,888.04  2,102,787.07 
2,938,564.03 210,225.77 
6,156,401.09 17,657.25 
199,292.69 5,355.90 
98,128.60 4,654.10 
117,595.24 13,976.46 
864,000.00 
9,343,382.08 57,154.30 
1,964,519.29 184,732.33 
142,583.91 67,938.18 
24,525,354.97  2,476,193.54 





$12,234.42 $1,227.29 








TONER UR COM Bis cine dite dicrcinwsetecds $4,315,756.86 $2,007,785.43 
Ratio of Operating Expenses to 

Total Operating Revenues........ 66.93% 56% 
Ratio of Operating Expenses and 

Taxes to Total Operating Revenues 70.68% 1.01% 





NoteE.—The N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Co. Income Account does not in- 
—_ interest due from Subsidiary Companies unless earned and paid in 
cask. 

* During the fiscal year there was included in Maintenance $1,066,270.47, 
which money has not been expended because of the inability of the Com- 
pany to obtain labor and material. It has been decided, with the permis- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to carry this amount forward 
to the next fiscal year as a reserve to be used when the maintenance ex- 
penditures are actually made. 

A balance of $150,403.58 account of Insurance has also been carried over 
to the next fiscal year so that the actual balance for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, was $5,532,430.91, an increase of $3,224,459.48, as compared 
with actual figures for the previous year. 


OPERATING RESULTS. 
Miles Operated. . 


There was an increase in average miles of road operated of 1.45 miles. 

The average miles of track maintained was 4,307.68 compared with 
4,315.49 the previous year, a decrease of 7.81 miles due to various minor 
track changes and remeasurements. 


REVENUES. 


The Operating Revenues for the year of $76,311,652.91 were the largest 
in the history of the Company and $10,932,389.20, or 16.72% more than a 
year ago. The largest previous year was 1913, when the Operating Revenues 
were $68,613,503.08. 

Freight. 

Freight Revenue increased $6,268,701.93, or 20.11%. 

There were 28,285,411 tons of revenue freight carried during the year. 
This was an increase of 4,443,388 tons. The number of tons of revenue 
freight carried one mile was 2,461,693,534, an increase of 276,584,375 ton 
miles. The average distance haul of one ton of revenue freight this year 
was 87.03 miles as compared with 91.65 miles last year. The average 
amount received for each ton of freight was $1.33020 as compared with 
$1.31453 a year ago. 

The average number of tons of revenue freight per revenue train mile 
was 333.74, an increase of 0.57 tons. The average number of tons of 
revenue freight per loaded car mile this year was 16.27 as compared with 
15.59 tons a year ago. The average number of freight cars (including 
caboose) per revenue train mile was 29.25 this year as compared with 31.78 
cars a year ago, a decrease of 2.53 cars. 

Revenue freight train miles increased 804,727 miles. The increase in 
freight train miles is due to the increased business handled and to the 
lighter loading of trains because of heavy less than carload shipments and 
on account of the severe weather conditions during the past winter. 
Passenger. 

Passenger Revenue increased $2,609,768.38, or 9.66%. Excess Baggage 
Revenue increased $17,980.83, or 13.19%. Mail Revenue decreased $2,- 
383.09, or 0.33%. Express Revenue increased $868,687.32, or 32.06%. 

There were 82,246,385 revenue passengers carried during the year, an 
increase of 4,073,687 passengers. Total number of revenue passengers car- 
ried one mile was 1,571,060,117, an increase of 93,191,183 passenger miles. 
The average distance each revenue passenger was carried was 19.10 miles, 
as compared with 18.91 miles last year. The average amount received from 
each passenger was $.36014, as compared with $.34553 last year. The 
average revenue per passenger per mile this year was $.01885, as compared 
with $.01828 a year ago. 

The average number of passengers per revenue train mile was 102, an 
increase of 5 passengers. The average number of passengers per revenue 
car mile was 26, an increase of 1 over last year, The average number 
of passenger train cars per revenue train mile was 5.1, as compared with 5 
cars a year ago. 

Revenue passenger train miles increased 136,906 miles, due to increased 
business and severe weather in the winter months. 

Other Transportation. 

Other Transportation Revenue increased $320,916.35, or 33.51%. This 
account includes Special Train Service, Revenue from Pullman Service, 
Switching and Milk Revenues. 

Incidental. 

Incidental Revenue increased $815,045.62, or 40.25%. This account in- 
cludes: dining car revenue which increased $46,045.34, or 10.57%; revenue 
from restaurants which increased $178,682.85, or 183.75%; other items 
such as Station and Train Privileges, Parcel Room Receipts, Storage, De- 
murrage, etc., which increased $579,880.44, or 51.52%; and revenue from 
electric current and other power sold which increased $10,436.99, or 2.85%. 

$132,835.61 of the increase in revenue from restaurants is due to the 
Company’s taking over the operation of the restaurants at New Haven, 
Providence and Willimantic, and to the operation for the entire year of 
the restaurant at Hartford which was not operated a large part of the 
previous year as the station was being reconstructed after being destroyed 
by fire. 

Joint Facility. 

Joint Facility Revenue increased $33,671.86, or 5.23%. This account in- 
cludes the Company’s proportion of revenue collected for the use of priv- 
ileges in stations owned by other carriers and used jointly by this Company. 
Most of the increase is due to additional revenues derived from privileges 
in the Grand Central Terminal. 

EXPENSES. 

During the year the expenses have been very heavy, due to increased 
business, severe winter weather, freight congestion, higher wages and the 
increased cost of material. 

Mainienance of Way and Structures. 

The charge increased $1,049,925.48, or 13.58%, 
Operating Revenues as compared with 11.82% a year ago. 
and ice cost $352,731.59, an increase of $244,077.85. 


and took 11.50% of 
Removing snow 
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A brief description of the character of the improvements made during 


the year is given below. 
Grade Crossings eliminated during the year: 
State of Connecticut........... [coe uncaseedsouseNS 3 
State of Massachusetts............. pekebeteebece’ 2 
or sy Sree eeey eeSRihaeeabes ene aebee 5 


The elimination of the Corbin Avenue grade crossing at New Britain, 
Conn., ordered by the Public Service Commission, is about completed. 
New Passenger Stations have been provided during the year at the fol- 
lowing points: 
Brayton, Mass. 
Hanover, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Merwinsville, Conn. 
Pawtucket-Central Falls, R. I. 
Portsmouth, R. I. 
South St. Station, Conn. (Suffield 
Branch.) 


Improved facilities have been provided at twenty-seven other points. 
The rebuilding of the Hartford Passenger Station is completed, and the 
station was opened to the public_in September, 1915 
The new Pawtucket-Central Falls Passenger Station with approaches, 
sea elevators, etc., was completed and opened to the public in Jan- 
uary, 1916. 
New Freight Stations have been built during the year at the following 
points: 
Braintree, Mass. 
Colchester, Conn. 
Hanover, Mass. 
Merwinsville, Conn. 
Unionville, Conn. 
Improved facilities have been provided during the year at twenty other 
stations. 
Improvements to Roadway and Track. Owned and leased track operated 
(exctading sidings) is laid with rail of the various weights per yard as 
ollows: 








Comparison 

of Miles with 1915. 

Weight. Miles % of Total. Increase. Decrease. 
int. “stexesues 82 .03 bakes .04 
[OF \capbanceavnes 123.23 4.18 91.48 eb 
IOP fousssesaewesh 927.19 31.45 pwee 53.65 
DP ce ctaapeusers 166.90 5.66 9.52 ae 
De) échivnaweasns 477.93 16.21 23.01 eens 
le shchune nn eee 105.26 3.57 aes 6.02 
[Bs hevecsesuss 583.22 19.78 seen 40.21 
{ Sere ee 8.68 .29 weno -95 
Pe vinsicekweneae 178.35 6.05 — 7.31 
| rer 28.20 -96 4.61 saees 
ee re Sr 155.18 5.26 ee 18.94 
68-67-66-60 ......... 159.22 5.40 1.47 sweee 
ee 34.09 1.16 5.45 
POA asssasm 2,948.27 100% cee 2.48 


_ Nore.—All Steel Rail. With exception of sidings (not included in above 
figures) there is no iron rail in the track. 


New rail was laid during the year as follows: 





SESE ike ceeknan Sees kek vhsub ob ss doa eee eee Se 242 tons 
Le Dy chee SSLELS TES ENS ET ESS TERE MAb Sune EOE ahene 16,467 “ 
SP echekh ke ceeeenstcne Sehr sadk bose kae ee cpeee 435 “ 
ER ee ee ey ee sbhbesases ya: °** 
PP ROD nk RR Sa4 ccs OREN DMD AS SE SENEES SSE U NEES 190 “ 
PEEP rT TT eee eT Te ee ee Ce | lls 
Se err ee eT ee Loeb es Lon 
{OEE ESET CTT TCT PEC TT ‘eesbhan . . 
Se TORR) | osscseunecsss Sooaw eevee es Soke ene a = 

BERG <cacsees TTT TTT TTT Te SL ree . 19,370 tons 


The total number of ties laid during the year was 1,014,886, of which 
22,324 were creosoted and provided with tie plates and screw spikes. 

Signal and Interlocking Improvements and Additions have been made 
during the year at forty-eight points. In addition, standard train order 
signals have been installed at a points and forty-seven derails have 
been connected to main line switches. , , 

To afford protection for the public at grade crossings, fourteen crossing 
bells have been installed. 

Bridges. During the year thirty-two 
strengthened or renewed. ; . 

The new tracks across Winthrop Cove, New London, Conn., including 
construction of solid embankment and twenty-two foot concrete arch, were 
opened to service in February, 1916. A portion of the permanent approach 
to Thames River bridge, jeckading new steel bridge over the Central Ver- 
mont tracks, was placed in service in September, 1915. Contract for the 
bridge substructure designed to carry a four track superstructure 1s 
awarded, and the construction of west abutment and caisson for one pier 
is under way. The plans for two track superstructure are completed and 
bids asked for. : 

The construction of the undercrossing for the State of Connecticut and 
new abutments for the Fairview Avenue bridge, in the town of Groton, 
Conn., are practically completed. ; ; . 

The construction of the twenty foot highway bridge, spanning four 
tracks at Stonington, Conn., ordered by the Public Utilities Commission, is 
completed, and was opened to the public in November, 1915. 

Because of the difficulty in obtaining men and materials, some work that 
was to have been done within the fiscal year had to be deferred. 


bridges were either repaired, 


Maintenance of Equipment. 
The charge increased $1,079,326.42, or 11.04% and_ took 14.23% of 
Operating Revenues this year, as compared with 14.96% a year ago. 
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Included in Maintenance of Equipment are charges account of Depreciation, 
as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, as follows: 


SUCRE AIDOOMON WES © 6.0 <i oecseccscdwe cues cesses $284,235.80 
[OET RIOD eos ooh ak bakes sya beeen se 76,620.24 
FORME ARN) RABI) os. 5.0 50 400 00000904004 ae 956,550.97 
ge ee Le Le 6, a aera 469,259.55 
Pe NOMONEPINE” c0.6 cass os pone Banswaneoaeee 87,619.68 
UR CRIN gn cosas dk dacs us eu Nba ese aenes 24,464.73 

ME Aine ne hoen ns akee ees Gaus ekeeuan aes $1,898,750.97 


The equipment retired from service during the year, as shown at the 
bottom of Page 36, resulted in the following charges to Operating Expenses: 


NN EOINIIINE: Grubs se bcs sowesh seo ds svuees $61,851.67 
Dileer: TOC VERE. osc én cciciae sacdeseseces 275.00 
opel Be oS CT, a ee 113,527.45 
POSURE DORM CORTE. 5 500 be cone wce scene se ewese 138,691.88 
PEO TIONS ob ones 4s 6enS nessa vedo eease ss 103,200.93 
BMMET Sinch cb See ene Saku sh wea oabewe seme see $416,996.93 
Steam Locomotives. Total number on active list June 30, 1915..... 1,165 
Locomotives retired from service during the year..........eeeeeeees 34 
1,131 
New locomotives added during the year.........-cccsecsccecccceecs 28 
pny es ree Tae Fae OD TOG soa nss o050e ses ceewasisensve sos 1,159 


The thirty-four locomotives retired from service were all of light capacity, 
and in a number of instances their boilers would not meet the requirements 
of the Federal Boiler Inspection Act. 

The hauling capacity of the steam locomotives is as follows: 


Total Total Weight of 
Weight Locomotives, 








Tractive on Tons 

Power, Drivers, (exclusive 

Active List. Number. Pounds. Tons. of tenders). 
FUG 200: ADIGicaws sane sas anaes 1,165 28,573,600 61,515 78,296 
Added during fiscal year*...... 16,996 20 39 

Added during fiscal year account 

new locomotives received..... 28 1,339,165 2,737 3,669 
MMR: 66s siwds<cawwaceeas 1,193 29,929,761 64,272 82,004 
Retired from service during year 34 514,747 1,189 1,632 
ae Lo a ere 1,159 29,415,014 63,083 80,372 


*Increased account of superheaters applied and change from compound 
to simple cylinder locomotives. 

There were 657 locomotives which 
heavy repairs during the year. 

The following statement shows the character and condition of the steam 
locomotives on June 30, 1916: 


received general overhauling and 


Average Weight 
Each Locomotive, 
Tons (exclusive Average 





In In of tender). Tractive 
Wheel service With- Added service On Driv- Power 
Arrangement, 6-30-15. drawn. (new). 6-30-16 Total. ers. Pounds. 
Z QO 10 2 ee 8 36 36 16,399 
ZOOo0 Ss 49 i « 61 61 27,995 
ae te ¢ .«. 2 ww 61 27,617 
Z a( X X ) 35 oe - 35 76 69 32,546 
, Ross om se os 28 28 131 98 47,827 
; 367 21 5 346 54 35 17,323 
ZK 200OOa ig 1 .. 105 68 52 23,511 
Fae « 2 “ae 12 104 52 25,127 
Z2000D0 | - oe 88 122 75 35,614 
/ © 200 6 = a ae ee = en 
Z.2000000 1,165 34 28 1,159 70 54 25,379 
Condition. Number. Per Cent. 
SORE Sev ccc wks ie bok he bbhon ss ss Sse e ewes sa eeasaNee 895 77.2 
Tae cues een a yo eerie” jae au anise 82 74 
At RI BOF SERB 6 054 oon ses eou sees 50 oss esas 136 11.7 
Awaiting repairs, to be repaired when suitable service 
DEREIIO. oom cc ncwseSss ibe SNAG SAGAN S Ob SS Ras Oe s 46 4.0 
1,159 100.0 
Number of locomotives equipped with superheaters... 120 10.4 
The forty-six locomotives awaiting repairs are of light capacity. 
Electric Locomotives. Hauling capacity and condition: 
Total Total 
Tractive Weight Weight of 
Power, on Drivers, Locomotives, 
Active List. Number. Pounds. Tons, Tons. 
Seine Fa, SOLO Ghsenh oe ee ous 102 1,503,940 8,144 10,443 
Retired during fiscal year... ... = we veeee seeeee 
FE BO, ADIOS ss gs 550eue ne 102 1,503,940 8,144 10,443 


There were thirty-five locomotives which received a general overhauling 
during the year. 
Cars in Freight Service. 

Of the total number of freight cars owned June 30, 1916, 1,268, or 
3.73%, were in need of repairs. ; : : 

During the year 229,543 freight cars were repaired, the repairs varying 
from minor repairs to general overhauling. 

















October 27, 1916 


The five hundred steel, self-clearing hopper coal cars, ordered under an 
kquipment Trust and due several months ago, have not been received on 
account of labor and material troubles. 

Cars in Passenger Service. 

Of the total number of passenger cars owned June 30, 1916, 134, or 
5.72% were in need of repairs. During the year 8,608 passenger cars 
were repaired, the repairs varying from minor repairs to general overhauling. 
New Equipment in Service. 

In addition to the equipment shown under Additions and Betterments on 
Page 36, the following equipment was received during the year under 
Equipment Trusts: 

28 steam locomotives. 
2 all-steel dining cars. 
2 all-steel multiple unit motor cars. 

On June 30, 1916, there were one hundred passenger train cars due from 
the Osgood Bradley Car Company on the 1916 contract, Of this number 
there have been received since June 30, 1916: 

6 all-steel coaches. 
13 all-steel 60-ft. baggage cars. 
9 all-steel 70-ft. baggage cars. 

The twenty all-steel passenger train cars due from the Osgood Bradley 
Car Company en the 1915 contract have all been received and were paid 
for out of current cash. 

Trafic Expenses. 

The charge increased $4,464,854.39, or 

Revenues as compared with 0.72% last year. 

he most noticeable decreases were in Advertising and Stationery and 
Printing, while Outside Agencies and Industrial Bureau show increases. 
Transportation Expenses. 

The charge increased $4,464,854.39, or 18.64% and took 37.26% of 
Operating Revenues this year as compared with 36.65% a year ago, an 
increase of 0.61%. 

The miles run by revenue trains of all classes were 22,543,164, an in- 
crease of 958,282, or 4.44%. The cost per revenue train mile for Trans- 
portation Expenses was $1.26 compared with $1.11 for last year, an increase 
of 15 cents per mile. 

Cost of fuel for revenue train and yard steam locomotives increased 
$887,198.14 over the previous year, due to severe weather conditions, an 
increase in train miles and higher prices. 

Miscellaneous Operations. 

The charge ircreased $253,726.11, or 42.86% and took 1.10% of Operating 
Revenues this year as compared with 0.91% last year. There was an 
increase in the cost of operating dining car service of $48,775.11 over last 
year. The number of revenue meals served during the year was 417,622, 
an increase of 39,082 meals. 

There was an increase in cost of operating restaurants of $138,851.18, due 
to taking over the restaurants at New Haven, Providence and Willimantic, 
and the opening of the Hartford restaurant upon the completion of the 
station. 

General Expenses. 

The charge shows an increase of $145,187.75, or 9.01%, and took 2.30% 
of Operating Revenues as compared with 2.46% a year ago. There was an 
increase in pensions of $11,238.43, in valuation expenses of $95,831.69 and 
in wages of general office clerks, Additional clerks were also employed 
because of the heavy business, 

The amount of pensions paid during the year was $187,514.68, and the 
cost to the Company account of the federal act requiring valuation of rail- 
roads amounted to $186,719.43. 

Payrolls and Materials. 

On June 30th, the total number of employees was 35,485, and the total 
payrolls for the year for all classes of labor paid for directly were $29,- 
269,103.48. Payrolls for the year increased $3,503,789.68, or 13.6%. Pay- 
rolls for the current fiscal year will show still further increases. Expendi- 
tures for material of all kinds except equipment amounted to $15,439,174.15. 


Non-Operating Income, 

This account increased $604,178.93. The increase is due to dividend of 
$291,864.00 from the New York, Ontario & Western Railway Company on 
its preferred and common stock, as compared with dividend of $132.00 
on its preferred stock last year and to an increase in interest of $308,609.50 
from The New England Navigation Company, that Company’s cash income 
being sufficient to pay all interest for the year. 

The interest on the securities of other subsidiary companies held by the 
New Haven Company was not included in income unless actually earned 
and paid in cash. 

Deductions from Gross Income. 

The charge increased $2,476,193.54, due principally to the increase in 
Hire of Equipment of $2,102,787.07 on account of congestion, embargoes, 
severe weather conditions and lack of facilities, Joint Facility Rents, Mis- 
cellaneous Taxes, Interest on Debt, and expenses of Trustees appointed 
by the Federal Court show increases. 

Profit and Loss, 

The properties as a whole, in which the Company has an interest, showed 
better results for the year than for several years and their physical condi- 
tion is improved. What losses the Company will sustain when sales are 
made as ordered by the United States Court cannot now be stated but the 
properties have a greater value today than a year ago. 

FINANCIAL. 


The Company in the past two years has spent for the protection of its 
property the following: 


18.64% and took 37.26% of 


1916. *1915. 
Bor Road aa Paments <6 c6 as o0.b56sccw cae $3,756,269.59 $1,358,261.86 
For Grand Central Terminal Building......... 49,661.73 643,432.37 
For Additions and Betterments on Leased Steam 
RAMPORG PF POBRCUES 6.0.6.0 + via:o's viisiainsieis aarsreiaisis 273,606.20 538,664.29 
For Advances to Subsidiary Companies for Ad- 
ditions and Betterments............eee0. oss  2£95;000:00 520,982.06 





* Revised for purpose of comparison. 
Maturing Debt. 
There will mature between October 1, 1916, and June 30, 1917, the fol- 
owing: 
Portland Street Ry. Co. First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Novem- 


$4,194,537.52 $3,061,340.58 





ber 1, Bat ea rcra ka ava sears Sie aio aa Latee ate ais aia NG Olea Glassen are $ 30,000.00 
The N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. One Year Collateral Gold 

iis WR He occa c dicoeunwicccedeeset tia eei.nors 25,000,000.00 

TOUR 2 ciesine ae sate alae Siuie ag ereuemveriaiacale Wecrale bois wialece aus $25,030,000.00 


There will also mature on May 1, 1917, Three Year Collateral Gold Notes 
of ‘The New Englard Navigation Company amounting to $20,000,000.00 for 
which your Company as the only stockholder is responsible. 
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Changes in Debt in hands of the Public. 


(Including The New England Navigation Co.) 
Debt as of June 30, 1915. 


ROOSGHAGe BONO ei die wsisciciecsiceaa awctewereale $ 58,354,000.00 
INN hi cian huis weidic eave edie aieiareiaas caeees 155,892,100.00 
Loans: and Bille Payables <.<.060ccinssecse ce 30,139,000.00 
avew England Nav. Co. Gold Notes........ 20,000,000.00 
———————__ $264,385,100.00 
Debt as of June 30, 1916. 
WOGRtRNRO® NOUN <<: c6idéidiuasinctiemevesaces $ 58,579,000.00 
PIRINONOER (s oraclon a aceeuude aces widiindnene 155,546,919.50 
Eis UCR INORG aoc 60.6: 6:6, a cicinel dn inié Careiein cate 222,000.00 
Loans and Bilis Pavatles <<. scics-cc<cceowes 25,007,000.00 
New England Nav. Co. Gold Notes........ 19,305,000.00 
—————-——__ 258,659,919.50 
PRR oon odo idaiexnsinnunieecewmies “es $ 5,725,180.50 


Accounted for as follows: 


Increase, Decrease. 


$ 345,180.50 


European Loan Debentures of 1907 due 
April 1, 1922, acquired and cancelled.... 
Worcester & Conn. Eastern Ry. Co. 44% 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds due Jan. 1, 
1943, purchased for Sinking Fund....... 
Loans and Bille: POyaii@s vis< soc<esciscceeaie 
One Year Collateral Gold Notes........... 
Sale of Treasury Holdings: 
N. Y., P. & B. R. R. Co. 4% General 
Mortgage Bonds due April 1, 1942.... 
New Haven & Derby R. R. Co. 5% Con- 
solidated Mortgage Bonds due May 1, 
1918. Sold by New England Navigation 
COMDUNE <i. ac cce Ks cance ccieauccetees 
Naugatuck R. R. Co. 4% First Mort- 
gage Bonds due May 1, 1954. Sold by 
New England Navigation Company..... 
The New England Navigation Company 
Gold Notes due May 1, 1917, held in 
treasury 


24,000.00 
2,910,000.00 
2,000,000.00 


$ 247,000.00 


1,000.00 
1,000.00 


695,000.00 
$5,974,180.50 


ee ey 





$ 249,000.00 
5,725,180.50 


For every $100. of stock this Company has $164.63 of debt, which is 
$3.65 less than last year. 
European Loan. 

During the last year a large number of the Company’s European Loan 
Debentures of 1907 found their way into this country and request was made 
that each 500 franc debenture be stamped at a par value of $96.50 and each 
coupon $1.93. For this stamping your Company was to be paid 24% 
on the face value of each debenture so stamped. The request was granted 
by your Directors and up to October Ist the Company stamped 136,792 of 
these debentures, for which it received in cash $330,010.70. The amount 
so received was invested in the European Loan Debentures of 1907 and 
3,795 of these debentures of a par value of $366,217.50 were acquired at 
a cost of $329,902.03. The debentures so acquired have been cancelled 
and the debt correspondingly reduced. The debentures in the hands of the 
public stamped by your Company have since been exchanged for Dollar 
Debentures of denominations of $1,000. in coupon form, so that on October 
Ist, the European Loan is divided as follows: 

In Dollar Debentures........... acta ace $12,834,210.50 
14,784,572.00 


$27 ,618,782.50 


Lr eC a a CL: | er 


Renewal of Notes. 

The $27,000.000.00 Five per cent. One Year Notes due May 1, 1916, were 
paid on that date by a new issue of One Year Four and one-half per 
cent. Notes due May 1, 1917, for $25,000,000.00 and $2,000,000.00 in 
cash, The loan last year with interest, discount and commission cost 7% 
per cent. and this year it cost with interest and discount 4% per cent. 
Interest and Discount. 


The amount paid for interest and discount on short term paper, in- 
cluding The New England Navigation Company and The Harlem River and 
Port Chester Railroad Company for the past three years has been: 


For the year ending June 30, 1914....... eseee $4,483,366.48 
For the year ending June 30, 1915............ 3,662,051.36 
For the year ending June 30, 1916...... eccces 2,802,139.34 


Securities Sold and Notes Receivable Collections. 
During the year securities have been sold and cash collections made 
on notes receivable as follows: 
Securities Sold: 
32,208 Shares Waterbury Gas Light Co., Stock, Par value, 


BO DOO vere cia'a- 5 aha xarsi syne: aiarera ai daiwieisiard care1e.s Raicaiewcaieiwesieie $1,482,587.00 
New York, Providence & Boston R. R. Co., Bonds.......... 233,202.50 
Salts Textile Manufacturing Co., Mortgage Note...........+. 75,000.00 
9 Shares Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Stock, Par value, 

TUM c oarinerci ae aeiale a aia lan deiue oalacaars naaiale aon Mabaidnd aaialeu'e 1,248.65 
10 Shares Post Publishing Co., Stock, Par value, $1,000.00... 1,020.00 
2 Shares Queensbury Mills, Stock, Par value, $200.00........ 136.50 

Notes Receivable Collections: 
The New Eneland Navigation Cos ocicscccicccscccccesdasoce 301,157.10 
Hartford & Connecticut Western Ry. Co........ccccccccceee 819,781.71 
Regie nate OP OWON Nts on o's sae disicie Maciek caneweteewsessegetds 615,000.00 
Se OMG OO OO rea sora cu 0.4.4 ared Ue wala eet aw naataweenemas's 300,000.00 
PRGIE ISIE RC ECOG (OC Oicie a5 o0is 6 o's Aid news ele ewidld hee Weeebecisiane 150,000.00 
SHGRLOGH) RGaUOW Ft PURE sia 'o osa6: 6.6 aise. sie aie areidielsieinedid@elas eciseie aie are 150,000 00 
ue Ne NO IO oak gc bars oes cK da tascceanianeeesn vasa 55,000.00 
Cra een (Gee CONN © ie idick. ich sna tccade ewuseesuascees 5,000.90 
WEISCOMANOCOUN INOUOR seid 060066 cass ceccewesssiccceeeens sna weirs 1,291.79 


$4,190,425.25 
The proceeds from the sale of the securities and the collections on notes 
were used to reduce the debt of your Company and pay for additions to the 
roperty. 
, a addition there was sold by the Housatonic Power compen 23,331 
shares of the capital stock of the Waterbury Gas Light Company for 
$1,084,812.00; 500 shares of the capital stock of the Watertown Gas Com- 
pany for $50,000.00; and 7,000 shares of the capital stock and notes agere- 
gating $67,500.00 of The Westport Water Company for $92,500.00; a totl 
of $1,227,312.00. This amount was used to pay off the notes of the 
Housatonic Power Company in the hands of the public amounting to 
$400,000.00 and the balance was paid_on the notes of the Housatonic Power 
Company held by the New Haven Company. 
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Sales of Property. 

Sales of land not required for the corporate purposes of the Company 
amounted to $698,489.44. Land no longer needed or likely to be required 
by your Company, is sold whenever fair prices can be obtained. 

_ Increases in rentals for land and station cancessiens nave been 
in many cases. 

During the year the Company realized from the sale of second-hand and 
scrap material $1,014,565.00. 

Settlement of the Billard Case. 

The suit against John L. Billard and others was settled, and the suit 
withdrawn upon the receipt of $1,250,000.00 in cash, which was applied to 
reduce the book value of your Company’s investment in the Boston 
Railroad Holding Company. 

Eauypment Trusts. 

Under lease and conditional sale agreements, one with the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company dated April 1, 1914, one with the Philadelphia 
Trust, Safe Deposit & Insvrance Company dated November 2, 1914, and 
two with the Commercial Trust Company of Philadelphia dated December 
1, 1915, and September 1, 1916, respectively, equipment has been pur- 
chased or contracted for at a total cost of $8,776,037.10. <A list of this 
equipment, some of which has been delivered and is in service, follows: 


made 


50 Pacific type locomotives. 26 All steel multiple unit trailer 
30 Mikado type locomotives. cars, 
182 All steel coaches. 25 Steel underframe milk cars. 
85 All steel baggage cars. 50 Steel refrigerator cars. 
15 All steel postal cars. 6 Steel dining cars. 
28 All steel smoking cars. 500 Steel self-clearing hopper coal 
10 All steel combination baggage cars. 

and smoking cars. 4 Steam locomotive cranes. 
10 All steel combination baggage 2 Steam wrecking derricks. 

and mail cars. 1 Steel business car. 


17 All steel multiple unit motor 
cars, 1041 
For this equipment $1,566,037.10 was paid as first installment of the 
various trusts and the balance will be paid in installments at the rate 
of $638,000.00 a year for the first ten years from date of agreements and 
$166,000.00 a year for the succeeding five years. 


PUBLIC CONTROL. 
Legislation. 

No legislation substantially affecting the interests of your Company was 
passed by any of the State legislatures during the past fiscal year. The 
report of the Public Service Commission of Massachusetts about the capital 
expenditures, investments and contingent liabilities of your Company, 
made as a result of an investigation ordered by the General Court of 1915, 
was not acted upon by the General Court of 1916. 

Before the legal status of your Company is definitely settled in Massa- 
chusetts a bill must be passed by the General Court and it is earnestly 
hoped that public opinion and confidence in the Company will be strong 
enough to bring about the passage of the needed bill. 


More time under Federal Decree. 

Modificafions of the dissolution decree of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York were requested by your 
Company so as to permit of a reorganization of the Eastern Steamship 
. Corporation. This request having been assented to by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the modifications were entered and the reorganization is now pro- 
ceeding. 

On —_— 30, 1916, your Company through the Navigation Company 
owned securities with a book value of $4,200,000.00 of the Eastern Steam- 

ship Corporation which is in the hands of receivers. Since the close of 
the fiscal year $1,000,000.00 par value of the Bonds and 20,000 shares 
of common stock have been sold, an assessment of $375,000.00 on 15,000 
shares of preferred stock has been paid and securities in the reorganized 
Company are to be received as follows: $1,500,000.00 5% Income Bonds 
and 18,750 shares of preferred stock. Under the decree of the Court 
these securities must be sold by July 1, 1917, but as the conditions for 
sale of the property have been very adverse an application for an exten- 
sion of time will be made. k : 
A request to extend to January 1, 1919, the time_in which, under the 
decree, the trustees of the Boston Railroad Holding Company are required 
to sell the stock of the Boston and Maine Railroad has been filed and is 
now pending in the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of New York. It is hoped that the Attorney General will consent to the 
extension as requested and give the trustees time in which to sell the stock 
after the proposed reorganization of the Boston and Maine Railroad has 
become effective. 


Rates. 

During the year much 
and passenger rates. : 
In August, 1915, rates for parties of 100 or more traveling together 
were increased from 2 cents to 214 cents per mile, and in January 1916, 
commutation rates between New York and points in Connecticut, Green- 
wich to Stamford inclusive, were increased to the basis in effect between 
New York and points within that state, declared reasonable by the Su- 
preme Court of that state. F ; 

The revision of local commodity rates having been practically com- 
pleted, consideration is now being given to revision of joint class rates 
with connections in New England, after which the question of increasing 
joirt commodity rates will be considered. ; ; 
‘ While in some cases reductions were made, the revision resulted in 
putting the rates on a slightly higher level, and further increase should 
be made because of the great increase in wages and prices of material. 

In order to encourage the prompt unloading of cars a “‘track charge” of 
$2.00 per delayed car day was made effective at New York and_ Boston 
and later a similar charge of $5.00 a day at all points. The establishment 
of demurrage and storage rules and rates that will stimulate the removal 
of freight from cars and warehouses is now under consideration. 


work has been done in revising both freight 


laluation. 

During the year, the forces of the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
continued the work of valuation under the Act of Congress passed March 
1, 1913. 

The date of valuation of the property was fixed as of June 30, 1915. 
The date for the valuation of the property of the Central New England 
Railway Company was fixed as of June 30, 1916, but the government will 
not begin work on that property until next Spring. ; 

The government Roadway Parties have made a cross-section survey of 
the roadbed and an inventory of the track material on about 1,352 miles 
of road; have completed an inventory of the terminals at Boston and at 
Harlem River and are now at Providence. ; 

The Land Parties have completed an investigation 
similar and adjacent land on about 411 miles, ; 

The Electrical Party has completed its inventory of electrical construc- 
tion on about 82 miles, and has yet to complete the Nantasket Beach 
Branch, the main line between Cedar Hill and Woodlawn, and the Har- 


lem River Branch. 


of the values of 
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The Telephone and Telegraph Party has covered 949 miles. 

The inspection and inventory of the bridges and buildings started in 
the fall of 1915. The Bridge Party has covered 830 miles of line, and 
the Building Party 374 miles, 

The inventory of the equipment and the machinery commenced on July 
5, 1916, and this will probably take about nine months, ; 
The Valuation Department of the Company was organized in December 
1913; about 145 employes are now engaged in the work; to June 30, 1916, 
$301,783.94 has been expended by the Company. The work for the next 
year will cost about $200,000.00. 

No report about the valuation is expected from the Government until 
after January 1, 1918. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The gross earnings of the Company for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, were the largest in its history, but the year was a difficult and 
somewhat unsatisfactory one because the volume of business in New Eng- 
land overtaxed the facilities of the Company and of many manufacturers 
and merchants. There were severe storms, especially in December 1915, 
which reduced the efficiency of the Company, particularly between New 
York and New Haven, and between Maybrook and Danbury, via the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge, and there was great congestion on all lines reaching 
New York City. 

There was much unrest among many classes of men, due to the unusual 
manufacturing activity, and the Company had to deal with fifty-seven 
strikes and to hire a very large number of inexperienced men, many of 
whom remained in the service only a few days. There was considerable 
difficulty in getting an adequate supply of fuel, both for the Company 
and for manufacturers. As a result of these conditions, there were 
more freight cars on the road for months than could be handled promptly 
and economically either by the road or by the consignees, and there was’ 
great congestion and expense. At one time, on the New Haven and 
Central New England roads combined, there were over 57,000 freight 
cars, or at least 12,000 more cars than could be handled satisfactorily on 
existing tracks and terminals. From 12,000 to 15,000 cars of freight 
were ready for unloading each day, but the congestion of terminals and 
the lack of facilities of both the railroad and the owners of the freight 
rarely permitted the unloading of as many as 6,000 cars a day, and some 
days less than 4,200 cars were released. 

So great was the congestion on all roads east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
that the Eastern Freight Accumulation Conference Committee was cre- 
ated, made up of the railway Presidents and on which Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Clark was an effective member. 

This Committee had full power to divert freight, to place embargoes and 
to take any action that would help the general situation. 

For the first five months of this fiscal year to November 30, 1915, the 
gross earnings of the Company increased $3,684,840.06, with an increase 
in expenses of only $636,712.47. This was before the volume of business 
showed the very large increase of succeeding months and before the heavy 
storms and the overtaxing and clogging of terminals and other facilities. 
As late as August 1, 1915, the Company had 203 engines stored, in good 
order, waiting for business. These were quickly put into service, al- 
though they were too small for economical work, and 83 heavy engines 
— ordered for delivery in 1916, of which 80 were received by October 
i0th. 

The following table shows the growth of business: 


Freight. Passenger. 
OD esc Swausetses oe'ssee $26,596,000.00 $22,853,000.00 
1910. aise se eewe : 30,111,000.00 24,886,000.00 
bo SSS ere canis 30,329,000.00 26,213,000.00 
[Diese cwas ches eek be es G4 oem n 32,131,000.00 26,816,000.00 
TO Ee Sy Peres be ee 34,072,000.00 27,896,000.00 
IBID patkawene esau SEK . 32,476,000.00 27,401,000.00 
(LO LESS SSS cee ie es 31,179,000.00 27,011,000.00 
[GLGL cays. cece pero senses eae . 37,448,000.00 29,621,000.00 


and the figures below show the amount of gross earnings used for trans- 
portation expenses and for all operating expenses: 


Transportation Operating 

Expenses. Expenses. 
DOO Guia ccee ates ae , 41.38% 66.39% 
Li) See eae ey ys " 37.80% 63.74% 
TL ee a 39.46% 65.80% 
DO irs mune wueawsneeusss sae ‘ 38.75% 64.84% 
DOORS i cic svc wm ae ubeee eben ; 39.65% 68.83% 
1D) SASS esr rin s caeeas 40.33% 72.83% 
UE SAPS Pa eter ar renege coe are rae 36.65% 67.49% 
IPED Loui cd Sane eee ene eee oe 37.26% 66.93% 


Beginning with the fiscal year 1914, charges for Depreciation of Equip- 
ment have been made as follows, and included in operating expenses and 
the percentages shown on preceding page: 

Per Cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 


Year ending June 30, 1914..... cess $1,973,365.79 2.63 
Year ending June 30, 1915......... 1,724,434.53 2.64 
Year ending June 30, 1916......... 1,898,750.97 2.49 


So great was the unrest among men, and so difficult was it to obtain 
and retain them that many increases in rates of pay have been made dur- 
ing the year. In the months December 1915, to March 1916, inclusive, 
very handsome increases in gross revenue were almost entirely absorbed 
by increases in expenses and per diem charges for freight cars. While the 
amount of gross earnings used for expenses, 66.93%, was less than for 
several years, in spite of the conditions existing, it was higher than it 
should have been if the facilities of merchants, manufacturers and the 
Company for handling, loading and unloading freight had been adequate. 

The experience of the year indicates that, as pointed out in the report 
of 1915, the plant of the Company must have substantial additions made to 
it if it is to perform the present business satisfactorily and economically 
and be ready to do the constantly growing business of New England. Many 
studies and suggestions as to improvements have been made during the 


past few vears, and a careful review of these has been made during oe 
last six months, and the following kinds of work should be done ms 
equipment purchased as soon as the money, men and material can be ob- 
tained: 
Heavier and Stronger Bridges (including the Thames River 

Bridge at New London, and the Connecticut River Bridge 90.00 

at Hartford) ..... a ide aera enue ees bepress 
Additional Main Tracks and Sidings..........+eeeeeeeeeee 2,8 ‘300.00 
Improved Signals and Interlocking Plants eer sat Apress 880,000. 
Improved Telephone and Telegraph Facilities, including storm 

proof wires between New York and New Haven.....-.-++ prey ope 
Improved Engine Terminals.........-+...e+% se eecceceeses 480,000. 
a ee ee a Se 


+2700,000.00 














October 27, 1916 


Equipment, Shops and Tools.......sssssseccsecccccccsecs A 9,300,000.00 
This includes 53 heavy steam freight engines; 60 heavy 
electric engines for passenger, freight and switching 
service; 100 steel passenger train cars; 700 freight train 
cars. 
Miscellaneous Improvements, such as heavier rail, heavier 
ballast, small additions to stations, industrial tracks, labor 
saving devices, etc., etc.......... Se ans Cee nee 2,800,000.00 
yi PP egies eee aayare Riccee eae aie aieaieieislewwadanes $27,860,000.00 


Of this sum approximately $3,860,000.00 will be chargeable to Operating 
Expenses, leaving $24,000,000.00 to be charged to Property Account. 

Nothing is included in this estimate for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings and only those passenger terminal improvements are included which 
are imperative for the safe and expeditious handling of passengers, nor 
is anything included for carrying the Company’s tracks through New Lon- 
don on an elevated structure,—something that should be done after the 
Thames River bridge is finished. 

If these expenditures can be made, the capacity of the road will be in- 
creased, better service will be given to the public, and large savings in ex- 
penses can be made which are most important, especially if wages and ma- 
terial are to continue on the present basis, The Company is preparing to 
do as much of this work as practicable, believing that the only way it can 
be restored tc a dividerd paying basis is to put the plant in condition to 
produce and furnish safe and adequate transportation at the lowest unit 
cost, and to give improved working conditions to the employes. 

In order to make these improvements, there is needed the co-operation 
of the public, the owners of the property and the employes. The public 
should realize that the New England railroads have to pay freight on all 
fuel coal for their locomotives and that a very large amount of this coal 
has to be brought in al] rail. These freight charges on coal increase the 
fuel cost for a road like the New Haven between $3,000,000.00 and $4,000,- 
000.00 a year as compared with the same amount of coal used by roads 
like the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, and yet the passenger and freight rates on the New Haven are 
no higher than on those roads, and in many cases are lower. It is also 
to be borne in mind that the New Haven derives nearly one-half of its 
earnings from the operation of passenger trains and that the average dis- 
tance traveled by each passenger is only nineteen miles. More than half 
of the passenger trains run by the Company earn less than $1.00 per mile, 
and many earn less than 25 cents a mile. The average cost of running all 
trains one mile, both freight and passenger, without allowing anything for 
maintenance of track and equipment or taxes for the year was $1.26, and 
including all expenses and taxes was $2.39, A very large proportion of 
the freight cars handled are loaded with less than carload merchandise, and 
the average haul of all freight is only eighty-four miles. This large pro- 
portion of shert haul passengers and merchandise makes the business of the 
Company a retail instead of a wholesale one, and with the increase in 
wages and the high cost of fuel adds largely to the expense of operation. 

The Federal Government is now underpaying the Company for the car- 
riage of mail and parcel post at least $1,000,000.00 a year, a sum that the 
Company is justly entitled to today and for a number of previous years. 
Under these conditions, if legislation and the economic conditions of the 
country force upon the road very large increases in wages and higher 
prices for material, the public authorities should allow increased rates, if 
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the road is to be kept in position to furnish the amount and quality of 
transportation that its territory needs. The public should also realize that 
those improvements that add to the capacity of the road should be made 
first and should consent to a postponement of improvements like passenger 
stations and climination of grade crossings, which, while desirable, are not 
absolutely necessary to the general development of the territory served by 
the Company and which do not increase the capacity of the road. 

The owners of the securities should realize that 25,769 stockholders and 
at least 20,000 bond and note holders possess an unexercised power and 
influence which should be used for the protection of their property by 
demanding sane regulation and reasonable advances in rates to meet ad- 
vances in wages and increased cost of material. 

Recently because of vressure from four labor organizations, the Presi- 
dent recommended and Congress passed a misnamed “Eight Hour Law,” 
which may cause, when the law takes effect, a very large increase in ex- 
penses—between_ $1,500,000.00 and $2,000,000.00 a year, depending on the 
interpretation of the law. There are less than 7,500 men in these organ- 
izations on the New Haven System and less than 400,000 on all the rail- 
ways in the United States. There are, as already told, 25,769 stockholders 
of the New Haven, and at least 600,000 holders of railway stocks in the 
United States (not to mention at least an equal number of bondholders), 
but their influence has not been exercised for their own protection. The 
directors and officers are doing their utmost to safeguard and improve the 
property, but the active influence and support of all owners of securities 
are needed, not only in creating a favorable public opinion, but in pro- 
viding new capital, in excess of what can be saved from earnings and sales 
of property, in order to make those improvements that will inerease the 
earning power of the property. 

The employes should realize that they are citizens of the territory served 
by the road, as well as members of labor organizations. They owe a 
duty to themselves and their families, to the Company that furnishes em- 
ployment, and to the communities in which they live, as well as to their 
organization. It is very much to their present and future interest to have 
the road adjusted to the needs of the territory served and improved work- 
ing conditions created. This work can be accomplished more quickly if 
every man who receives pay from the Company will be economical and 
careful and di the best work he can. A cent a day saved by each em- 
ploye would make more than $100,000.00 a year to be put into improve- 
ments. 

In the interest of the territory served the co-operation of the public, the 
employes and the owners is asked so that the Company will the sooner be 
in a position to serve adequately all interested in its welfare. 

On March 14th. Mr. E. J. Pearson was appointed Assistant to the Presi- 
dent to expedite the work of making and executing plans for the improve- 
ment work mentioned and to relieve the President of certain detailed work 
to which it was impossible to give sufficient attention. 

During the year a very large amount of service as given to the: public 
and the thanks of the public and of the Company are due to many loyal 
officers and thousands of loyal men who performed their tasks under very 
difficult conditions, : 

Statements of account of the New 
ordinate companies are submitted. 

ty order of the Board of Directors, 
Howarp E x.iott, 
Chairman. 


Haven Company and of various sub- 


THE NEW YORK. NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD RAILROAD CO. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1916. 


ASSETS. 
Comparison 
with 1915, 
Increase or 








Investments: 1916. Decrease. 
RROAG io:0 50% eer re Te staveieravelons-eole Maa Oey Ab, ZOoeo $1,717,206.74 
RN ahi Sen owes wee eo a ase seta Gases 61,921,134.78 39,353.61 

197,662,404.07 2,156,560.35 

Improvements on Leased Railway Property 4,169,546.08 179,124.68 
Sinking Pundss:.:06ccies aileatetesestes $168,000.00 
Less Company’s own issues.. 168,000.00 

———— greicaie aaans — 495.00 

Miscellaneous Physical Property.......-.. 5,356,944.11 — 470.84 
Investment in buildings at Grand Central 

Terminal, New York City.......e00s+- 5,999,055.85 —2,738.27 

Stocks—In hands of 
Te MMR fed sedis Giarasete ae wrsiaars a0 52,119,953.36 —1,250,000.00 
BBO oo iralereasisies sear ctnstenieae 31,444,196.21 < Rstareiansiaiers 
SO OL aa ee Dea 76,463,107.59 —1,176,261.13 
BONGN=—BIGGRO oh os: sicacieireosics eres enien ee 14,270,027.50 Senet 
MORRO OCI. © aha secosprerensia te areeinrdials cesepe. 4,470,668.50 —45,000.00 
NiOteS—UBICGROE acs :6 6-6: ¥-0i9:0-56 6.9 a0 3000010 35,878,646.28 —2,637,003.86 
Advancel Wnpleaeed <c596.0)s00 ec sosascowee 1,678,755.11 36,083.48 
Titer DEVOMNEIUS: oivciesessiatecwele ceo 429,513,304.66 2,740,200.59 

Current Assets: 

NOTE oats nd as i SINe SGD tld lo Nie ila Glncocwawie's 5,042,265.55 1,255,622.62 
SSP APO DORTUN: 6565 a re diaieeie, ato vavasersterseece% 2,126,457.48 13,056.66 
Net Balance due from Agents and Con- 

GUEIGIE. oi tks wa caues eral Nasi biceeta ste (evane 5,411,821.09 1, 278,755.43 
Traffic and Car Service Balances Receivable 236,169.73 24,293.46 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable........ 4,517,927.30 470,179.37 
Materials and! Supplies .ccccccss cccensens 6,811,461.98 1,228,762.80 
Interest and Dividends Receivable........ 698,332.55 276,212.52 
Loans and Pills Receivable. ......0...00: se 3,702.18 991.79 
BROTIUG TRECOIVRIIE: 0160.6 6.610 408ieers ie slelccieoelece 1,008.34 1,008.34 
CEP TGRCENE ABORIS 566565 6 dis e seceeess 33,019.70 —168,294.46 

Total Current Assets......... eetea etre 24,882,165.90 5,378,604.95 

Deferred Assets: 

Working Bund Advancesi.cicccccccsecses 99,902.59 11,207.72 

Unadjusted Debits: 

Rents and Insurance Premiums Paid in 

POG RROE soca socks Ghia eee Ore 50,744.90 30,736.19 

Other Unadiusted: Debits....s. ..icic-ccside es 3,557,718.79 489,344.74 
Total Unadjusted Debits: .. ...:60.4006. 3,608,463.69 520,080.93 
Grand) Total odcakedeicawces ates wees $458,103,836.84 $3,169,693.01 











LIABILITIES. 
Comparison 
with 1915 
Increase or 
Stock: 1916. Decrease. 
Capital Stock (in hands of public)........ $157,117,900.00 J 
Premium on Capital Stock (since July 1, 
DOG nkninek 6s. nee bawees se eKe eesemes 19,282,887.50 
176,400,787.50 nade eaues 
Grants in aid of Construction............ 18,271.69 $18,271.69 
Long Term Debt: 
Mortgage Bonds (See page 
BE i con, dev cansiaioit giskeva avaiereasa $58,779,000.00 
Less held in Treasury and 
Sinking Fund: 6.0 cssccer 168,000.00 58,611,000.00 223,000.00 
Debentures (See Page 43).. 157,619,269.50 
Less held in Treasury... 2,072.350.00 155,546,919.50 —345,180.50 
Miscellaneous Obligations (See Page 43). 222,000.00 i Rinhavernadecs 
Leans,-and Bile Pavanles cc. cicccccaviwecs 25,007,000.00 —4,910,000.00 
Non-Negotiable Debt to Affiliated Companies, 626,393.42 —181,143.16 
240,013,312.92 —5,213,323.66 
Current Liabilities: 
Traffic and Car Service Balances Payable.. 4,257,639.34 —172,369.44 
Audited Accounts and Wages Payable..... 4,181,116.23 439,386.51 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable.......... 56,000.00 
Matured Dividends and Interest Unpaid.. 1,974,744.64 28,902.45 
Matured Funded Debt Unpaid............ 6,512.68 
Unmatured Interest Accrued............. 2,378,783.33 —48:878.98 
Unmatured Rents Accrued .............. 481,375.80 —7,694.25 
Other Current Liabilities. ic66 cc ciececcse sve 179,556.05 —50,677.06 
; 13,515,728.07 188,669.23 
Deferred Liabilities: 
Retained Percentages due Contractors..... 39,956.91 —43,203.15 
Deposits account of Sidetracks........... 88,277.67 16,124.67 
; 128,234.58 —27,078.48 
Unadjusted Credits: 
PIROOUGE “LONGO 6 ck.a.k cdasin ne seeceeaweecas 192,000.00 —13,542.57 
Personal Injury Reserve.............-..- 600,000.00 —97,608.69 
Operatigd Reserves: oss cckcsosssenwecaas 1,216,674.05 1,216,674.05 
Other Unadjusted Credits................ 2,140,314.94 172,087.14 
4,148,988.99 1,277,609.93 
Reserve for Accrued Depreciation of Equip- 
SRGIG  ciuslavk oa diaieaeinds wen amici amine me ncees 5,490,954.69 1,748,089.42 
Reserve for Accrued Depreciation Account 
of Thames ‘River Bridges... .s...:05000i00 0 480,000.00 480,000.00 
Equipment and Personal Property Leased... 9,477 ,069.23 
Profit and Loss—Surplus (See Pages 32 and 
Pe sia idl gua Tiare mn stehg aliane ores ara acd nG Sedea eve 8,430,489.17 4,697 454.88 
Grand Total a tvte ae Wied oe ea ae ere «of ae Ooo Gee $3,169,693.01 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Credit. 
Balance brought forward from June 30, 1915............06. $3,733,034.29 
ee BOP EER MIRE. onc cbs cee bs ke es bbs bb oss esa oo ss 4,315,756.86 
Amount received for stamping 128,883 Five Hundred Franc 

French Loan Debentures, par value of $96.50 each and cou- 

DIE REM bbb bs choy oes essG5$655 0456565505005 0x0 310,930.24 
oe ee ee eee 105,706.71 
Final adjustment in connection with the Boston & Albany 

Operating Agreement of 1912, which was cancelled as of 

OS A | Serra a ee ee eee 52,325.52 
ee OO EE RNID iva ckekendGhedcdeanameceds s 26,533.52 
Amount received from outside parties for cost of sidetracks 

and other facilities located on railroad property.......... 35,789.38 
Difference between cost and par value of 3,577 Five Hun- 

dred Franc French Loan Debentures purchased........... 34,336.83 
Overcharges carried in “Other Unadjusted Credits,” umnre- 

fundable and transferred to Profit and Loss............++ 21,848.55 
[NAD 0 NER WARER, ov i vnsccswescusnscasccvses ss 4,661.75 
NE NO 6 oss cb cbscksheus bys se dnasahesebsinees 4,062.42 

$8,644,986.07 
Debit. 
Book value of abandoned facilities.......:..... $104,198.80 
Payments to other roads on unadjusted per 
iem charges during period October 1, 1907, to 

February 28, eS ea eee 23,501.25 
Discount on Pennant Trust Certificates Series 

“BB” dated December 1, 1915.......csescoee 22,785.00 
Loss on Second Mortgage Notes of Park Square 

Se: NR Cosa bcKhe b5 550 Sipe ebs ees 20,000.00 
Old Colony R. R. Co. account representing ex- 

cess of current liabilities over current assets 

assumed at the time of lease, July 1, 1893.... 9,621.54 
Cost of printing “Dollar Debentures’ exchanged 

for French Franc Debentures............... 4,400.00 
ee ee ee es 29,990.31 214,496.90 
Balance June 30, 1916, as per balance sheet............00% -  8,430,489.17 


$8,644,986.07 


STATEMENT OF CONTINGENT LIABILITIES. 
June 30, 1916. 


Under the provisions of Section 4, Chapter 519, of the Acts of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, passed at its 1909 
Session, The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company is 
authorized to guarantee the principal of, and the dividends and interest 
upon, the capital stock, bonds, notes and other evidences of indebtedness 
of Boston Railroad Holding Company. On June 15, 1910, the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts passed an act authorizing 
the issue of preferred stock (without voting power) of Boston Railroad 
Holding Company, in exchange for its four per cent. fifty-year Debentures 
dated November 1, 1909; and on January 10, 1911, the $20,012,000.00 
Debentures owned by The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company were exchanged for preferred stock. On June 30, 1916, there 
were held by the public 28,000 shares of preferred stock of Boston Railroad 
Holding Company, on which the guaranty of four per cent. cumulative 
dividends per annum and the payment of principal at one hundred per 
cent. on hquidation had been executed, and on the same date The New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company owned the following 
stock, which is held for the Company by Trustees under decree of the 
Federal Court: 


31,065 shares of Common Stock of Par Value.............. $3,106,500.00 
244,939 shares of Preferred Stock of Par Value.............. 24,493,900.00 


The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company 


Is liable jointly with other roads for any deficiency on foreclosure of 
bonds of the Boston Terminal Company. 

Guarantees the payment of principal and interest of the four per cent. 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the Central New England Railway Com- 
panv of the issue of January 1, 1911, to the amount of $13,427,000.00. 

Is liable for the amount of the Connecticut Railway and Lighting Com- 
pany Sinking Fund, $963,932.45, which liability is offset by the securities, 
etc., in wn A of the Trustees. 

Guarantees four per cent. dividends on preferred stock of the New 
England Investment and Security Company, $4,000,000.00, and payment 
of principal at one hundred five per cent. on liquidation; also guarantees 
the payment of principal, $5,000,000.00 and interest of the New England 
Investment and Security Company fifteen-year Funding Gold Notes dated 
April 1, 1909. 

Guarantees the payment of principal and interest of the Gold Deben- 
tures of The New England Navigation Company in case of termination of 
lease of the Old Colony Railroad Company, $3,600,000.00. 

Guarantees jointly and severally with The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany the payment of the principal and interest of The New York Con- 
necting Railroad Company First Mortgage 4%4% Gold Bonds due August 
1, 1953, of the principal amount outstanding of $24,000,000.00. 

Guarantees the payment of principal and interest of the four per cent. 
fifty-year First and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds of the New York 
and Stamford Railway Company of the issue of November 1, 1908, to the 
amount of $247,000.00. 

Guarantees the payment of principal and interest of the four and one- 
half per cent. First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the New York, Westchester 
and Boston Railway Company of the issue of July 1, 1911, to the amount 
of $19,200,000.00. 

Guarantees four per cent. Wividends on preferred stock of the Springfield 
Railway Companies, $3,387,900.00, and payment of principal at one hun- 
dred five per cent. on liquidation. 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS. 


Owing to financial conditions, severe weather during the past winter, 
scarcity of labor and material, the expenditures for Additions and Better- 
ments have been smaller than they would have been under normal con- 
ditions. 

The expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1916, follow: 


i et ee ROR... onc css bse ss sacs bbs kee esse eas $ 374,487.85 
New York Division electrification, power plant, etc.......... 154,794.34 
Bridgeport, Conn., increased yard facilities................ 103,009.55 
Waterbury, Conn., yard improvements...........+.eeeeeee- 27,842.67 
i ir ree. MORRIE... ccc oses ses 0ssbn en seueeasee 167,540.76 
Increased weight of rail.........0-cccccccccccccccccsccces 48,039.82 
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Increased weight of other track material....... 4k Sas aoe ew 70,662.55 
Westbrook-Saybrook, Eaing MEINOS Soc sveneoassee sjancwal 117,568.12 
Other new passing sidings............... ET Ce ee 118,304.71 
PW ORM WRY AEMACMIEES o's oih'e's.3 bis’ s'60 0146 0i6 54944 oe oan ere 19,691.94 
Kingston to Midway, stone ballast...........ccceccecscece ‘. 84,620.29 
Edimination Of GrAGE CTOSSINGS. ..........cccccccececeecce re 95,038.78 
Cedar Hill, Conn., coaling facilities............ccessccsceccs 18,310.18 
Hartford, Conn., reconstruction passenger station........... 71,179.33 
Midway, Conn., extension eastbound lead track...........- 22,982.45 
Groton-Mitdway, four tracking. .....66e0<sssccavseceesces 7 112,669.51 
South Boston cut improvements..........cccccccccccscccce 86,604.11 
New York-New Haven, telegraph plant................... ‘ 94,995.75 
Sundry other additions and betterments..............cecees 84,646.04 


. a 1,872,988.75 

New Equipment, consisting of 30 coaches, 10 combination 

passenger cars, 5 other combination cars, 24 baggage and 

express cars, 5 postal cars, 51 cabooses, 1 box car, was re- 

ceived during the year. 
Cars were converted as follows: 71 coaches, 8 combination 

and 3 baggage and express cars into “Other company serv- 

ice cars,” 5 coaches into combination passenger cars, 9 

postal into other combination cars, 12 coaches into Officers’ 

and pay cars, 40 box cars into ‘Other company service 





cars,” and 30 flats into “Other company service cars”..... 1,008,722.74 
Initial payments and installments on Trust Equipment...... 874,558.10 
3,756,269.59 

Less: 


Equipment put out of service: 22 passenger, 9 freight, and 
3 switch locomotives; 85 box, 52 flat, 132 coal, 38 caboose, 
46 coaches, 37 combination passenger cars, 11 baggage 
and express, 1 other passenger car, 1 Officers’, 1 ballast, 2 
steam shovels, 1 wrecking car, 145 “Other company service 





cars” and 7 other combination cars........... $676,546.17 

*Real Estate sold, Book value. ....200.6 0000 oss:0 592,782.73 
RCSL URTIN o5s ais dca a dwan ok oases d oO 71,003.46 1,340,332.36 
2,415,937.23 
CRE OED AODSE NE CORDS ws oo so 5405040556005. 040s Se 5s 04s wee eer 
RCMB SE TL OD CE MRREMONEIEI 6 5010's wi sce os bos ess s F404 50's 5s sis'0's 332,176.57 
Trust Equipment Charged to Equipment Suspense.......... 874,558.10 
PO ES RNDNE a6 os cw Gon au ws eesneeeskeoess0seouseaasa $2,415,937.23 





*Sold for $698,489.44. 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS, 
JUNE 30, 1916. 


RESOURCES TO ACCOUNT FOR. 


YEAR ENDING 


Cash on hand and in banks June 30, 1915...... $3,786,642.93 
—— deposits for payment of interest, divi- 
ends, 


Be cdveswusscanuent ran ec ace 2,113,400.82 
————._ $5, 900,043.75 
Income for the year: 
Balance after expenses, taxes and fixed charges 
Decrease in sundry assets: 
Peenoury securities sold— 


4,315,756.86 





Wo ee ss Rs OND os sow sceiceee's 247,000.00 
DESSCEMANECOUS SCCUTIIES 2.00000 sccsesecess 1,221,261.13 
Notes of and advances to other companies and 
SRIGIAURIB HONE) GU s oo oxescceesy sean eases 2,805,395.65 
PA SE FE DETR 6 sve 5 50 Ss059 60.00% 0 000s 2,209.00 
— 4,275,865.78 
Settlement OF Hillard Guilt... 06c0scsscecsecees 1,250,000.00 
Grants in eid Of DORGEFUCTION.. ..60.0<200005600 18,271.69 
Increase in sundry current liabilities less increase 
eS ee ear ire 511,980.51 
Profit and Loss: 
Balance of sundry accounts.........ee.eeee% 381,698.02 


$16,653,616.61 





RESOURCES ACCOUNTED FOR. 


Expenditures: 
For additions to road..... Cuskeuh Kaabebowe $1,872,988.75 
ar Ri IE 66 ic on bd0 ws Sos s6 done .0s 1,008,722.74 
Initial payments and installments on Trust 
EGIIIDENE v0.55 0s ates ossenics esos ee isseeen 874,558.10 


$3,756,269.59 
Less real estate sold, book value. .$592,782.73 
Abandoned structures 71,003.46 
Equipment retired 676,546.17 1,340,332.36 





— $2,415,937.23 
Advances account structures at Grand Central 
Terminal, New York 
Additions and Betterments on Leased 
Steam Railroad Properties....... 
Less charged to income...........+-- 





Mine awa kesh an weiss ki ais 49,661.73 

273,606.20 

58,398.04 215,208.16 
Advances to subsidiary companies covered by 

notes ‘ id MEE nEdE SRE R aD ew ho wieee 115,000.00 

——— es 379,869.89 

4,910,000.00 


181,143.16 
345,180.50 
24,000.00 


1,228,762.80 


Decrease in Notes Payable................. eee 
Decrease in Non-Negotiable Debt to Affiliated 

Companies 
Mortgage Debt paid off..........+ see ee eeeeees 
Bonds purchased for Sinking Fund............. 
Increase in sundry assets: 

Materials and Supplies. .........-..-eeceeeees 
Cash on hand and in banks June 30, 1916..... . 
Special deposits for payment of interest, 

SS eS erm rrr rk cen 


5,042,265.55 


2,126,457.48 
ame |= AOR TIRNS 


$16,653,616.61 


























October 27, 1916 
INVESTMENTS. 
STOCKS—IN THE HANDS OF TRUSTEES APPOINTED BY U. S. DISTRICT COURT. 
No. of 
Shares. Par Value. Book Value. 
*Boston & Maine R. R. Leased Lines: 
Boston & Lowell R. R. Corp...... $41,200.00 $88,775.13 
Concord & Montreal R. R........ 2,469 246,900.00 395,765.70 
Concord & Portsmouth R. R. Co.. 18 1,800.00 3,285.00 
Conn. & Pass. Rivers R. R. Co... 1,464 146,400.00 208,162.44 
Connecticut River R. R. Co...... 1,015 101,500.00 276,220.04 
Eleretord Railway Co. o..0<s«.%s 246 24,600.00 21,928.77 
Lowell & Andover R. R. Co...... 193 19,300.00 41,919.26 
Manchester & Lawrence R. R. Co. 63 6,300.00 14,081.66 
Massawippi Valley ma Re Gi c06% 354 35,400.00 46,020.00 
Nashua & Lowell R. R. Corp..... 84 8,400.00 20,170.51 
Northern R. R. (of New Hampshire) 922 92,200.00 130,750.27 
Pemigewassett Es a R.. Ca;.. 710 71,000.00 99,676.51 
Peterborough R. R. Co. ... 06660 86 8,600.00 8,390.00 
Upper Coos R. 3 Co. (of New 
BRMEITISOITOD -6..0:0550655. 4:85, 6 oases 73 7,300.00 10,242.75 
Vermont & Mass. R. R. Co....... 184 18,400.00 30,439.77 
Manon DG. GOsiceewtcnees esse 98 9,800.00 21,389.14 
Boston R. R. Holding Co., Common f 
BNE PUGLELVOR 6 ince sdcescwiaesere aie wies 276,004 27,600,400.00  26,350,400.00 
Rhode’ island Co., “THe. <6. 600s cee 96,855 9,685,500.00  24,352,336.41 
MOEN viiedre'aca cle aresae sie wieale 4 Gare 381,250 $38,125,000.00 $52,119,953.36 





*Under decree of the Court the investments in Boston and Maine leased 
lines must be sold on or before January 1, 1917. 
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NOTES—UNPLEDGED 


: Rete of Interest. Amount, 
Derkahive Street Be Cosisc oiieic ne vcicecescesec 6% $ 3,309,760.45 
ity Emme Se CORE 66 ais is- cis. wicin eens ccoaieaaee 5% 5,000.00 
CONnmechent CO... (ORO r. ocd sieeciaescwascaccaiews 6% 1,725,000.00 
Harlem River & Port Chester R. R. Co., The. 4% 15,000,000.00 
Pragestonie Lower C66 i6sciwscecdivscccwascects 6% 625,000.00 
UMA OC ch Rte eid 6s lewis eee bela ees Cea 5% 63,894.05 
MEPNOLOOM (COMMS 6 a6:6. 65.010 ccains «0 odds cc's 5 and 6% 2,313,241.21 
New England Navigation Co., The........... 4%4,5and6% 3,603,650.94 
New York and Stamford Ry. ‘enone 6% 204,872.08 
New York, Westchester & Boston Ry. Co..... 5 and 6% 5,462,888.50 
Providence, Warren a Bristol R, KR. Co...... 6% 352,397.30 
PRROGS) TStAN COs, BUC Ne ocib.orcviave< once vacnndes 6% 2,964,798.45 
Trustees of the in, Automobile Club Trust 5% 90,000.00 
Westchester Street R. R. Co., The........... 6% 153,643.30 
Wood ‘River Branch Ro Rs €0..< os ceeesaseos 5 and 6% 4,500.00 

PORE scandens agin wale Sip ns sinia esi Sareea $35,878,646.28 
ADVANCES—UNPLEDGED. 
Amount, 
Boston & Providence R. R. Corporation..........ccecccccees $ 101, - 62 
New York, Westchester & Boston Ry. Co......ccccsscccccece 1.00 
Norwich & Worcester CO cece sie acicieeawmad eats rr ree 832,224.58 
ON Colonie Reo ee CO ise eo ores: ciciaia sraio: < acareln Clare oreere aS wathiw'cn es 745,468.91 
ECM TS cas ane oy callow eee cara Ge darn Macalester wi serlews ..-$ 1,678,755.11 


| The advances made to the New York, Westchester & Boston Railway 
Co. amount to $3,727,325.00, but as the prospect of their being repaid is 
very remote, they have been reduced to a nominal value of $1.00. 








STOCKS—PLEDGED 


AND UNPLEDGED. 











*PLEDGED. UNPLEDGED. 
Por Value. Book V. alue. 7 Par Value. Book Value. 
$5,398,100.00 $6,371,395.58 
$524,600.00 $1,582,443.18 
200,000.00 200,000.00 


8,532,136.78 
1,000,000.00 


1,921,727.96 
1,000,000.00 


1,748,200.00 1,201,063.69 

20,000.00 20,000.00 

100.00 100.00 

100,000.00 100,000.00 

49,405,500.00 53,322,899.48 

1,500,000.00 1,527,204.33 
29,162,200.00 13,108,397.62 

‘ 500,000.00 610,643.40 

4,924,937.50 6,241,951.76 
97,100.00 219,038.19 
9,813,200.00 13,065,341.80 

58,400.00 71,907.64 

5,000.00 6,965.26 

486,700.00 730,212.67 100.00 220.00 
955,100.00 2,738,762.75 

1,900.00 2,110.00 

700.00 +7.00 

2 = 00 2,364,977.15 

900.00 79.00 

650,000.00 571,164.31 

700,000.00 905,783.53 

33,600.00 21,477.50 

1,500.00 1,500.00 





Shares. 
eet ME ot i 0 2a © eG aoe eee ea 53,981 
Boston & Providence R. R. Corporation.............0+% 5,246 
Boston Verma Goi TRC. sek cance scscscsemiesswas 2,000 
Central New England Ry. Co., Common and Preferred.. —_— jee 
Harlem River & Port Chester R. R., The.............. 10,000 
Hartford & Connecticut W — MR TG ie5.6 5650 6:01 cere 17,482 
iolyoue G. Westheia: Ro OR. GOs. ccs. cetceeesies ee ensies _ 200 
Iron Works Aqueduct & Water CONG a tetac cee eaa awe se 1/12 interest 
MRRUEHG Ee ACOIROAAG 9555-555 5-0 6 oss cas sees eOsieiseCeewees 1,000 
New England Navigation Co., The... ....cesscsccvcsess 494,055 
New York Connecting Bc BR. Co, Thess 6esciscscescecncs 15,000 
New York, Ontario & gg Ry. Co,, ‘Com: and Pid. 291,622 
New York & Stamford Bre Gnas oarsiviecitaadetataeenies 5,000 
New York, Westchester & Boston Ry. Co............ { Serip, $37.50 } 
Norwich ce WrOrcester Wy Bea GOs 6... eie-0.6ie ce siaiee SWiwisie e.crelere 971 
COUR alGiny: BAU TOR SCO so cis 6 6:4 9.5 6-6:0'0 010 4 i016 051s eisinw ie sie 98,132 
PennOVIWONIG By Ms ClO, URE ic 665.6 cio eca cies aigesw asic 1,168 
Pittsheld & North Adams R. R. Corp.........ssecsecee 50 
Providence, Warren & Bristol R. R. e. Com. and Pfd. 4,868 
Providence & Worcester RK. BR. Co....0..ccccscesescee 9,551 
NOUNS, MORELOS COG 5d a-5 <6 64:6 loys. sidan #008 SerOeie'e's 0 38 
Roxbury --r RPA S erie acs wantemiscee sue sineinvee 
MR aM RNR Oe Naa cai oralic ig lately isla’ eco lesarace a'¥ ia leroy a WesS sere 's a) o50i 23,520% 
South Bay Wart . PSION OO occ: 2015 sa5a sie sacs seresecei aare 9 
ARR RCI PM osetia cs cals ide Scie ols wapiana a eieieleieled oaave 6,500 
Westchester St. R en MOGs TNs oc asers ara disc aieieeaues's 7,000 
Wood River Branch R. oe ar ea pa acans 336 
SE Pte Mere cr tT rer ar eee 15 
f 1,182,320% \ 
TOUR) cases ane waWwewaare Pascale Naaelewie Wise ws/s.979 1 Scrip, $174.28 








$41,038,900.00 





$31,444, 196.21 


$77,133,124.28 


$76,463,107.59 


*Pledged as part of collateral securing $25,000,000.00 One Year 41%4% Gold Notes of The N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. dated May 1, 1916. 


‘Nominal Value. 








BONDS—PLEDGED 


Rate of 
Interest. 
iterkshire Street Ry. Co.: 
20 Year Gold Debentures due MD crave aracatsialelelaveras-crn:a'eiaiswierese' 5% 
Central New England Ry. Co. 
First Mortgage 50 Vout Gold Bonds dae 1961). 6.06 0 ssisis acces 4% 
Income Bonds (Scrip) due 1949... ..ccsecccsceecccccecssence 5% 
Dutchess County R. R. 1st Mtge. —_ Bonds due 1940........ 4VY.% 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 5 
Consolidated & Ist Mtge. 50 Year ‘Bends SPT IG rs civensneeewn 5% 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co.: 
General Mtge. Gold Bonds due 1988..... ee ee eT ae 4% 
‘arlem River & Port Chester R. R., The: 
15 Year Prior Lien Gold Dehs. dated May TS IGE sic sweats 5% 
w York & Stamford Ry. Co.: 
‘irst & Refunding 50 Year Gold Bonds due 1958.........++- 4% 
w York, Westchester & Boston Ry. Co.: 
Sirst Mortgage Gold a ~ due Marois ocr aralalevarsiesciaiaeinie aperaiarere 444% 
P ik Square Theatre Co., Inc 
second Mortgage Notes due a ar ere 5% 
Po-tuxet Valley Electric St. Ry. Co.: 
onds due x PR Paral Wiens Grate eisie's vale wine eeaainieS 5% 
Vcrmont Co., 
rst Mtge. a - Gold Bonds due PDAs od sons. erelaiers eae eieecascs 5% 
We: ‘chester Street R. R. Co., The 
—irst Mtge. Gold Bonds dated Sept. Po TOT oes cdccs i aeee Secs 5% 
Woed River Branch R. R. Co. 
lrst Mortgage Bonds due 1924 Pee ee a cre tataie, oravers Aun aleve ssi 5U% 
ROUEN Sys estere-atens eae BR oc ct ela ealahal cnc op aver dale ole were ea ai 


_——.- 


AND UNPLEDGED. 


*PLEDGED. 





“ Par Value. 


Book Value. 


UNPLEDGED. 
== > 





F Par Value. 


- 
Book Value. 


$200,000.00 $200,000.00 
$1,500,000.00 $1,270,027.50 

5,000.00 5,230.00 

22,000.00 25,300.00 

38,000.00 38,000.00 
13,000,000.00 13,000,000.00 

678,000.00 599,880.00 

2,190,000.00 - 2,190,000.00 

275,000.00 275,000.00 

38,000.00 39,900.00 

846,000.00 846,500.00 

222,000.00 222,000.00 

56,500.00 28,250.00 

$14,500,000.00  $14,270,027.50 $4,571,108.50 $4,470,668.50 


‘Pledged as part of collateral securing $25,000,000.00 One Year 4%4% Gold Notes of The N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. dated May 1, 1916. 


Hartford, 
Hartford Street Railwa 
Greenwich Tramway Co 
*Branford Electric 


Pawtuxet Valley R. R 
New England + 
New England R. R. Co 
Stafford Springs Street 


New Haven and Northampton Co 


Total 


Manchester & Rockville T 


y Co 





a Vo es ee ee eR RR: Coe Re PB: se. s ss 
Se ee SP A Se a ae oe eee 
NNR OUE MOR oo ak oc sy awn vues céae enous 
TA ee Be | SS €: er rere 
cnt mr NONONREE CME Be MDG cco one ncwaes aeons 
ee eg en a 6 ery errr reer 
res or SOU BE. RO. oo as cigs bow aes kw vas eo 
Pe Eee SP BOE Ot UES COD as sis cco ss ub ss se os wes 
Providence and Springfield R. R. Co................. 
CCE EE ES nS oe oe tars as SE ep eibisin WS bus we Ue 
Boston & New York Air Line R. R. Co............... 
Providence Terminal Company. «. «sss é.0<sscieccesesss 
TWorcester & Conn. Eastern Ry. Co...........2.--...:. 
New Haven & Centerville St. Ry. Co................. 
Re EE MES ELE, oe casks whe bh san Sad see xo. 
Pears Me TMRTMNN? GAD. ck pb ciskee sv ewe hee wees 
PGES CONS MAUWOT 1.0; . 45s a0cessensensivcawe 
mew snaps Sireet Ranway Co. «<2. 52s cccccewcsecsess 
POSEN SUE RERUNS, BOD 4, anc be ab se cawb keene sinc 


[ce ShGeeck ees bakers Ek six ae eee 
Torrington & Winchester St. 


Meriden, Southington and Compounce Tramway Co.... 


cD Cee Sot aitisie esti 


eae EEL ei bas hr che bse keh easShan 


Ry. Co 


{In Sinking Fund (New York Trust Company, 


NVorcester & Connecticut Eastern Ry. 
Note.—Certain property of this Company is subject to a lien under a mortgage 
Boston Terminal Bonds of that Company to the amount of $1,500,000, 


4% 


Trustee). 


Co. 4%% First Mortgage Gold 
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MORTGAGE BONDS INCLUDING BONDS OF MERGED ROADS ASSUMED. 
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Total Date of 
Rate and Character of Debt. Outstanding. Maturity. Interest Payable. 
First Mortgage $15,000,000.00 May 1, 1954 May 1. Nov. 1. 
General Mortgage 1,000,000.00 April 1, 1942 April 1. Oct. 1. 
Consolidated Mortgage 2,839,000.00 Nov. 1, 1937 May 1. Nov. 1. 
Consolidated Mortgage 100,000.00 July 1, 1920 Jan. 1. jw 1, 
Consolidated Mortgage 400,000.00 i 1, 1920 - Jan, 1. uly 1, 
General Mortgage 150,000.00 pril 1, 1925 April 1. Oct. 1. 
First Refunding Mtge. Gold 350,000.00 June 1, 1955 June 1. Dec. 1, 
Consolidated Mortgage 575,000.00 May 1, 1918 May 1. Nov. 1. 
First Mortgage 750,000.00 July 1, 1922 Jan.. 1. ey ‘. 
First Mortgage 2,500,009.00 May 1, 1954 May 1. ov. 1. 
First Mortgage Gold 3,777,000 00 Aug. 1, 1955 Feb. 1. Aug. 1. 
First Mortgage Gold 4,000,000.00 Mch. 1, 1956 Mch. 1. Sept. 1. 
First Mortgage Gold 1,992,000.00 Jan.- 1, 1943;. Jan. 1. >». July 1. 
First Mortgage 283,000.00 Sept. 1, 1933 Mch. 1. Sept. 1. 
Consolidated Mortgage 415,000.00 Jan. 1, 1924 Jan. 1. July 1. 
First Mortgage 350,000.00 Oct. 2, 1923 April 1. Oct. 1. 
First Mortgage 250,000.00 May 1, 1920 May 1. Nov. 1. 
First Mortgage 150,009.00 Oct. 2, 1923 April 1. Oct. 1. 
First Mortgage 30,000.00 Nov. 1, 1916 May 1. Nov. 1. 
First Mortgage 200,000.00 Oct. 1, 1924 April 1. Oct. 1. 
First Mortgage Gold 2.500,000.00 Sept. 1, 1930 Mch. 1. Sept. 1. 
First Mortgage 320,000.00 July 1, 1931 Jan. 1, July 1. 
First Mortgage 63,000.00 Oct. 1, 1937. April 1. Oct. 1. 
First Mortgage 159,000.00 Dec. 1, 1917. June 1. Dec. 1, 
First Mortgage 175,000 00 July 1, 1928 Jan. 1. July 1. 
First Mortgage 169,000.00 April 1, 1925 April1l. Oct. 1, 
Consolidated Mortgage 10,006,000.00 July 1, 1945 Jan. 1. ee i. 
Consolidated Mortgage 7,500,000.00 July 1, 1945 Jan. 1. uly 1, 
First Mortgage Gold 400.000.00 July 1, 1956 jan. 1. July 1. 
Refunding Cons. Mtge. 
Gold Bonds 2,400,000.00 June 1, 1956 June 1. Dec. 1. 
$58,779,000.00 
BNE. toy ones she con ceahee suck bese mab eon ea ewes $168,000.00 
of the New York & New England Railroad Company to secure 


due April 1, 


* Principal and interest to maturity deposited with the Union and New Haven Trust Co. 





1939, bearing interest at 4 per cent. 








*Convertible 6% 





*Convertible 344% Debenture 
Non-Convertible 4% Debentures 
*Non-Convertible 34% : 
*Non-Convertible 344% Debentures 
Non-Convertible 4% | 
Non-Convertible 4% 
European Loan of 190 
. Naugatuck R. R. Co. 3° 


Hartford Street Railway 
4% Debentures Series 
The Consolidated Railw: 


Po. Beate ed WOb. SPEDCRITIOES 0 <-owin ss wisciss ae ke euceses 64400 0s ow esicwe 


4% Debentures 
% Debentures 
4% Debentures 
4% Debentures 
Providence Securities Co. 
*4% 


Suffolk Savings B ank for Seamen 


P romissory Vote 


Co. 
M 
ay Co. 


) 


DEBENTURES, 


4 Debentures 


and Others 


“Inclade Treasury Holdings as follows: 


Convertible 6% Debenture Certificates 
Debenture Certificates 


Convertible 314% 
IDSs. cicvobaseesss 


314% Non-Convertible Debentures, 
3%% Non-Convertible Debentures, 


1954 





Debenture Certificates. .........sssccseccccceccecceces 
Certificates 


Sr PIRGINR A. Sot oe oo in ea se Seba hnk kee bas > Reber ® 








INCLUDING DEBENTURES OF MERGED ROADS ASSUMED. 

Total Date of Interest Payable. 
Outstanding. Maturity. vom A <n 
$39,029,000.00 Jan. 15, 1948 Jan, 45. July 15. 
9,765,450.00 Jan. 1, 1956 Jan. 1. July 1. 
5,000,000.00 Mch. 1, 1947 Mch, 1, Sept. 1. 
5,000,000.00 Mch. 1, 1947 Mch. 1. Sept. 1. 
10,000,000.00 Apr. 1, 1954 Apr. 1. Oct. 1. 
15,000,000.00 July 1, 1955 Jan. 1, July 1, 
15,000,000.00 May 1, 1956 May 1. Nov. 1. 
27 639,819.50 Apr. 1, 1922 Apr. 1. Oct. 1. 
234,000.00 Oct. 1, 1930 Apr. 1. Oct. 1. 
165,000.00 Jan. 1, 1930 Jan. 15. July 15. 
972,000.00 Feb, 1, 1930 Feb. 1. Aug. 1. 
4,255,000.00 July 1, 1954 Jan. 1. July 1. 
2,309,000.00 Jan. 1, 1955 jan. 1, July 1. 
1,340,000.00 Apr. 1, 1955 Apr. 1. Oct. 1. 
2,011,000.00 Jan. 1, 1956 Jan. i, July 1. 
19,899,000.00 May 1, 1957 May 1. Nov. 1. 

$157,619,269.50 
MISCELLANEOUS OBLIGATIONS. 

$222,000.00 May 7, 1919 May 7. Nov. 7. 
$487,800.00 The Consolidated Ry. Co. 3%, 3%4% and 4% Debentures $2,350.00 
852,100.00 Providence Securities Co. 4% Gold Debentures...... 719,000.00 
9,000.00 pent ae 
2,100.00 $2,072,350.00 











